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PREFACE. 

LoKo  before  the  commencement  of  our  Chris- 
tian £ra,  a  fugitive  people  in  Europe,  driven 
from  their  primitive  territory  during  one  of  the 
innumerable  Wat's  of  antiquity,  camped  near 
the  frontier  of  some  lands  then  occupied  by  a 
tribe  of  Senones.  They  chose  for  their  future 
home  an  island  of  a  river  flowing  through  that 
region.  A  century  later  Julius  Caesar  and  his 
victorious  forces  invaded  the  countiy,  and  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  founded  was 
situated  on  the  very  island  where  the  primitive 
nomads  had  settled  their  abode — in  all  subse- 
quent history  it  is  known  as  the  He  de  la  Cit^ — 
and  they  held  it  for  almost  five  hundred  years. 
The  Romans  called  their  town  Lutetia ;  it  en- 
joyed no  privileges  whatever  ;  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  that  the  place 
passed  from  the  condition  of  vectif/ale  to  that 
of  municipe ;  and  the  story  that  is  to  be  told 
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ill  this  presen.  work  is  of  that  to^m,  which,  t* 
time  rolled  on,  became  known  throughout  ibt 
world  as  the  capital  of  Eiu'ope. 

"  Paris  n'ft  pas  et«  bdti  dana  un  jour,"  aaj! 
an  old  adage  ;  and  to  it  may  lie  added  the  n- 
mark  that  each  and  every  part  of  Parisian  «bI 
and   history  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  sou- 
venirs and   traditiouB.      It  is  ray  piirpowe  u 
relate  some  of  the  salient  and  picturesque  i& 
cidents  in  that  history,  to  describe    the   mart 
important  institutions,  to  eptak  of  the  palaca, 
and  monuments  which  have  ever  marked 
city  with  their  ehamis  and  beauty.     It  i 
easy  task,  this  attempt  to  pictuii*  A  lo.  ph 
the  remarkable  phj-siognomy,  the    niarrel 
individuality,  the  wonderful  beauty,  the 
ous  intelligence,  the  earnestness,  and  the  at< 
growth  during  twenty  centuries,  of  the 
metropolis.     Still,  we  shall  endeavour  to  see,: 
least  briefly,  all  the  immense  and  pictui 
history  of  the  great  capital.     Passing  over 
primitive  ignorance  which  first  gave  life  to 
settlement  on  the  little  island  that  became 
sombre  cradle   of  the    Cit^,  we  shall 
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towns  arise  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine. 
We  shall  go  into  the  muddy,  ill-smelling  streets 
of  Paris,  while  Julian  the  Apostate  was  still  its 
goTemor,  when  valiant  Gknevi^ve  saved  the 
place  from  Atilla  and  his  hordes,  while  the 
barbarian  Francs  were  in  possession,  when  it 
vfaa  nnder  the  first  Gapitiens,  and  when  its 
second  wall  was  built  Into  and  out  of  the 
Medieval  Ages,  we  shall  hurry  along  its  first 
pavements,  as  later  on  we  shall  see  the  Paris  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  Paris  of  the  Renaissance. 
After  that  we  shall  find  ourselves  among  the 
Parisians  of  the  Grand  Siicle,  when  the  "  Sun 
King  "  reigned ;  and  finally  be  among  Paris- 
ians of  the  Re^fency  and  of  the  Revolution,  of 
the  Consulate  and  of  the  First  Bnipire,  of  the 
Restoration  and  of  the  last  Kingdom,  of  the 
gilded  Empire  and  of  the  present  time.  In 
brief,  by  patient  study  and  careful  selection, 
we,  that  is  to  say,  the  author  and  Ins  indulgent 
readers,  shall  assist  at  the  birth,  the  baptism, 
the  development,  the  growth  of  a  miserable 
handet  on  a  lonely  island  to  vnia<j;e,  town  and 
city,  until  it  reaches  its  pivsunt  splendid  pro- 
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portions.  And  the  author'a  hope  is  that  I 
efforts  here  will  interest  historians  with  a  recoL 
lection  of  events  which  have  been  occm-ring  d 
ing  two  thousand  years;  interest  thinkers  i 
historicnl  information ;  interest  philosophei 
with  souvenirs  of  labour  and  of  the  stmggle  o 
progress ;  intei-est  artists  with  reproductions  '9 
remarkable  monuments ;  interest  anti^joi 
and  archeologists  with  i-etrospective  sketchvfl  d 
places  now  in  rains,  and  of  national  i-elics  whi4 
include  crowns  woni  by  the  Morovingians ;  i 
terest  the  English -reading  people  generalljl 
with  an  account  of  the  most  magnificent  dq 
of  modern  times.  In  these  efforts  he  will  ei 
deavour  to  write  of  the  Ville  Liimiire  and  t 
long  record  clearly  and  accurately,  so  that  e« 
peraon,  when  he  or  she  has  finished  with  ti 
book,  will  be  able  to  say  he  knows  more  of  U 
religious,  political,  raornl,  economical,  Boeial 
and  intellectual  historj',  of  the  perfections  1 
the  imperfections,  of  Pai-is  than  was  e 
known  before. 

It  is  true  that  the  charms  of  the  wonderi 
capital  are  already  widely  appreciated. 


poet  Henri  Heine,  althpngh  C^erman  born, 
often  wrote  and  spote  oi  the  Bnrpriring  and 
endumtiDg  effect  which  Paris  invariably  pro- 
dveed  on  him,  even  as  it  does  on  all  foreignen. 
Bat  there  is  hardly  a  period  in  its  history  when 
the  capital  has  not  been  an  object  of  profound 
admiration.  To  speak  only  of  more  recent 
times,  some  of  the  most  famous  men  on  earth 
hare  been  among  its  visitors.  They  went  there 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  they  saw  in  it 
pometbing  more  than  splendid  palaces,  sump- 
tuous edifices,  or  a  multiplicity  of  promenades, 
avenues  and  boulevards.  To  them  Paris  had 
a  charm  independent  of  its  external  beauty. 
Among  celebrated  Englishmen,  Richardson, 
John  "Wilkes,  Horace  Wjilpole,  Gibbon,  Hume 
and  Sterne ;  among  Americans,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Robert  Fulton 
breathed  with  delight  its  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. "Ah,  if  I  were  only  rich  and  in- 
dependent," exclaimed  Gibbon  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
should  always  live  in  Paris,"  Hume  wrote: 
"  I  once  thought  of  eatablishing  myself  in 
Paris  for  the  rest  of  my  days."    Both  gave 
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the  inexpreasihle  aweetne^ia  of  the  intelleclnri 
life  that  existed  in  the  capital  as  the  reason 
this  attachment. 

In  May,  1827,  Goethe  said:  "Imagine  a  dl 
where  the  Wst  brains  are  all  in  relation,  V 
daily  emnlation,  mutually  instnioting  and  np- 
lifting  each  other;  where  all  that  Nature,  Art 
and  Science  offers  that  is  most  remarkable  i» 
accessible  each  day  to  study;  a  city  when 
each  step  on  a  bridge  or  on  a  public  place  ^^ 
calls  a  great  past,  where  at  the  comer  of  eveiy 
street  a  fragment  of  histoiy  is  displayetl.  Aod 
again  imagine,  not  the  Paris  of  a  faded  age  but 
Paris  of  the  Ninteenth  Centurj',  in  which  ma 
equal  to  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  or  Dideron  h»" 
put  in  circulation  an  abundance  of  ideas  suck 
as  one  finds  nowhei-e  else  on  earth,  and  thtc 
perhaps  you  will  undei-staml  how  Anii>^n-. 
living  in  the  midst  of  so  much  richness,  couV- 
become  so  great  at  the  age  of  twenty-four." 

With  Goethe  the  author  permits  hinistdf  to 
say  that  each  and  every  step  on  most  of  lb- 
Paris  bridgi«?,  or  in  it«  older  gardens  umI 
Bfjuares,  recalls  a  glorious  past^  and  that  a  fra^- 
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ment  of  history  can  be  seen  at  nearly  every 
comer.  For  fifteen  years  he  lived  within  the 
enchantments  of  this  metropolis  of  letters,  arts, 
and  sciences,  of  fashions  and  good  taste,  of  in- 
door charms  and  outdoor  beauties ;  and,  among 
men  and  women  whose  characters  seemed  al- 
ways animated  with  the  souvenirs  of  their  city, 
be  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  its  edacational 
iDstitations.  During  those  pleasant  working 
y*-ars  in  the  French  capital,  the  writer  never 
ptix>lW  through  certain  old  streets  without 
thinking  of  tlie  city's  past,  even  as  he  admired 
it!«  pri'Ment  and  man-elled  nt  its  great  mind. 
AVhoevtT  can  do  so  goes  some  time,  if  not  to 
live  in  it,ul  least  to  see,  this  city  of  strange  and 
inten-sting  fontrawtH.  A  German  duke  once 
fitiid  that  he  would  be  well  contented  with  a 
principality  aii\^vhere  north  of  the  Rhine,  or 
an  «partn»-nt  on  the  Paris  Boulevard,  and  it 
mattered  not  which  to  him.  Not  very  long 
ajr»,  a  sovereign  in  Eui-ojh;,  who  is  something 
of  a  traveller,  was  a'<ked  ^vliich  city  in  France 
h<'  eunsidered  the  nioHt  Iwuutiful. 
"Orleans."  he  rejilied. 
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"  Ail,  indeed !  then  how   about  Paris  ?"  de- 
manded his  questioner. 

"  Paris  is  not  a  city,   it  is  a  world," 
claimed   the  monarch.     "  If  I  were  a  French- 
man, I  fihonld  certainly  call   it    the   sotd  d 
modem  eociety," 

T'>-tlny  there  aj*e  eome  three  hundred  or  foot 
hundred  cities  scattered  about  the  face  of  the 
earth,  each  of  wliifh  counts  more  than  one  IiiiD- 
dred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  these  are  m 
steadily  increasing  in  size  as  to  warrant  th«r 
pride  in  themselves.  But  when  a  few  i 
centuries  of  tirae  have  passed  away,  when  otha 
ages  have  elapsed  since  Thebes,  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon and  Carthage  were  blotted  out,  how  manf 
of  those  cities  will  be  more  than  a  tiiaas  of 
debris  ?  Only  Athens  and  Rome  are  left  us  ta 
play  the  part*  in  modem  civilisation  that  thej, 
R«8umed  in  antiquity.  In  all  probability  then 
are  only  a  few  cjipitjil  cities  which  will  nevtf 
die ;  tliere  are  evidences  enough  to  assume  t 
perpetuity  of  their  continued  existence,  m 
Paris  LB  one  of  these.  It  is  the  metropoHl 
where  the  Five  Divisions  of  the  globe  < 
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tnte,  and  with  their  oontiibutioiiB  added  to 
that  of  its  own  citizenB,  it  naturally  beGomes 
the  greatest  CoBmopoUtan  Capital  on  earth. 
It  will  last  forever,  and  in  the  Sax  distant 
fature,  even  as  now,  its  people  will  proudly 
cry,  cina  Paribi  suil 

Let  us  stop  just  fur  a  moment  to  see  where 
the  capital  of  France  differs  from  other  great 
European  ciUes.  London,  the  colossal,  is,  in 
its  insular  loneliness,  the  absolute  product  of  a 
single  race,  and  in  her  contemporary  expansion 
represents  precisely  the  same  factor  as  Carthage 
did  ri»-d~vis  antique  civilisation. 

Berlin  and  Brussels,  two  centres  of  popula- 
tion developed  almost  entirely  by  politics,  get 
their  own  reason  for  existence  from  history 
alooe.  Madrid  and  St.  Petersburg  are  two 
tlefiances  hurled  at  nature  by  a  king  and  an 
fmperor ;  the  latter  by  building  a  city  in  a  swamp 
at  the  farther  edge  of  a  broad  gulf,  the  former 
by  founding  one  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain. 
Vienna,  tiie  Paris  of  the  Orient,  and  where  so 
many  different  races  mix  unequally,  is  a  Hue 
stage  set  for  grand    opera,   but  where  only 
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comic  jiieces  are  ever  sung,  Lisbon  and  ( 
stantinople,  one  on  the  Golden  Horn,  the  odi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Tagus,  are  two  i 
vanced  posts  at  the  extreme  east  an<l.  t 
extreme  west  of  Europe,  both  close  to  the  « 
tinent  of  Afncn,  and  yet  neither  is  fit  to  U« 
Finally  only  Rome  is  left,  and  of  her  it  nuivh 
said  she  was  twice  Queen  of  the  A\'orld ;  hy 
she  is  not  that  now,  and  never  will  be  again. 

The  French  have  long  had  a  saying,  whidi  i 
BO  tnie  and  old  that  it  may  be  classed  us  i 
proverb :  "  Qui  aime  la  France,  aime  Psrii 
Que  ne  connait  Paris,  ignore  la  France."  Iti 
a  true  saying;  for  to  love  France,  ia  to  1 
Paris ;  and  whoever  does  not  know  the  capib 
caimot  properly  claim  to  know  that  oonntr 
Not  that  the  City  ie  of  greater  importance  ibi 
the  State;  but  because  Paris  is  i-eally  the  boq 
the  throbbing  heart  of  the  gi'eat  land,  and  ! 
the  long  history  of  France  it  has  been  the  hen 
martyr  on  many  different  occasions.  TfM 
there  are  those  who  do  not  take  this  view  4 
Paris,  who  Bjwak  gliblyof  it  as  aniodem  Bah* 
Ion,  a  city  of  disoi-der  and  vain  amusciuentl 


fc  tt  is  abo  tme  iSiat  &en  ai^  nmiieroui 
H  in  a43ier  lafge  dties ;  and  perlups,  lAen 
ygtioa  to  pofmlation  is  OKuaidered,  there 
gr  be  fewer  crimee  oommitted  in  Paris  iJian 
■e  are  in  Berlin,  New  York  or  Iiondcm. 
VHiile  the  IVench  capital  is  la  viUe  ou  Ton 
Mnia^  it  also  ia  that  city  of  the  w<»id  whrae 
raona  atndj  and  work  the  moat.  Paris  ia  the 
tilefield  oE  laboor,  and  without  mentioning 

BavantB,  aui^eons,  men  of  letters,  punters, 
ilptore,  architects,  physicians,  lawyers,  and 
ler  earnest  students  in  and  professors  of 
3iy  branch  of  Science,  Philosophy  and  the 
t>eral  Arts,  it  may  truthfully  be  asserted  that 
ita  free  scientific  colleges  and  art  ateliers,  to 

scboola  and  studios,  flock  men  and  women 
Nn  every  country  on  earth,  seeking  knowledge 
d  not  run  amusements ;  attracted  to  Paris, 
d  kept  there,  not  by  ita  vices  or  its  pleasures, 
it  by  its  artistic  and  sasthetlc  treasures,  its 
illiaot  ideas,  ita  rich  music,  its  fine  literature, 

beautiful  mind,  its  undoubted  excellence  in 
erything.  Truly,  it  is  the  first  place  of  wide 
J  high  instruction  on  earth.     It  is  not  alune 
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the  palpitating  heart  of  a  powerful  nation;  it 
much  more  than  that.  It  is  the  great  and  ui 
versal  workshop  of  thought  and  labour,  tl 
grand  forge  where  all  materials  which  suggt 
ideas  are  wrought  into  substantial  form.  Ti 
is  why  Paris  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  ca] 
tal  of  civilisation ;  and  even  as  Washington 
the  Federal  city  of  our  national  Union,  so  m 
Paris  some  day  become  the  Federal  city  of  t 
United  States  of  Europe.     Satis  superque. 

Thb  Author 


Paris  :    Past  and  Present 

Volume  I 


was  their  main  resort.     It  was  well  choWD  I 
defense,  and  they  held  it  as  their  own  < 
sively  until  the    Romans  came  and  cotiqnei 
Centuries  rolled    by,  and  then,  in  memory 
the  earliest  inhabitants,  the  place  was  l 
Paria 

Let  me  here  attempt  to  picture  the  aita 
this  grt.'ftt  and  ancient  town,  as  seen  frum  1 
high  terrace  of  St,  Cloud,  whereon  the  "  Lantei 
de  Demosth^ne  "  stood  previous  to  the  ^vanri 
Germany  in  1870.     Before  us  opens    a  fk 
dominated  on  eveiy  side,  near  or  in  the  Tnidi 
distance,  l»y  heights  and  hills.     Those  i 
off,  beginning  on  our  left  and  going  all  the  n 
ai'ound  to  wliere   we  stand,  are :  the  low  I 
lines  of  Gennevilliera  with  Mt.  Valerian  1 
prominent ;    St.    Germain    and  its    nuiji^fii 
terrace;  Poissy,  and  then  Pontoine  ;  the  IiEIla> 
Montmorency;    the  hillocks  of  Vanjoure; 
bluff  of  Champigny ;  the  heights  of  Villen 
and   those    of    Montrouge ;    and,    finally, 
wooded  slopes  of  Meiidon.     The  nearer  uplift 
tlume  within  the  fortifications,  are  the  ' 
tain"  of  Sainte  Geneviive,  the  isolntetl  hOlof 
of  Montranrtiv,  the  heights  of  Belleville  and 
Meiiilmontant,  and  the  smart  rise    of  gtooil 
towards  wliere  stands  the  noble  Arc  de  ' 
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yhe,  Initidt!  of  this  vASt  amphitheatre  of 
and  lofty  hills,  serpentines  the  nver  Seine 
|]  the  capital  stretching  along  both  its  banks, 
all  this  wide  basin  wa-*,  in  that  epoch  called 
trtan,  ft  great  lake.  By-aud-by,  however, 
ir  centurion  on  centuries  of  erosiiou,  and  when 
aile  had  pnsried  \i*  (niarteniary  jwriod,  its 
nal  period,  all  its  other  ])rehi8toric  jieriods, 
watem  iM'fjan  to  retire,  finally  drying  up 
i^-thi-r,  sititlmt  thi>]il!iiii  wcare  overkK)kiiig, 
.  the  stream  seeking  its  way  to  the  ocean, 
all  that  is  left  of  the  inland  sea  that  once 
ered  the  now  Parisian  land  where  the  small 
n  of  Lutetia  was  started  in  the  long  ago. 
ly  so-called  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
er;  enough  for  us  to  say,  Csesar  willed  it 
and  in  due  course  of  time  he  visited  his  new 
sessions. 

L  while  later  the  Romans  came  in  numhera 
remain  ;  for  their  rule  was,  that  when  they 
gained  a  country  they  installed  themselves 
>ng  the  conquered  as  administrators,  to  col- 
taxes,  and  to  compel  observance  of  Roman 
■.  They  were  doing  this  throughout  Qaul, 
n  other  countries  ;  and  they  were  too  intelli- 
t  not  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
atioD  of  their  new  settlement.     They  built 
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houses  on  the  Island  like  those  at  home,  Him 
were  imitated  by  the  natives,  and  the  vill^ 
grew.  Streets  were  laid  out,  a  niurket-pUoe 
established,  bridges  constructed,  a.ud  as  tke 
people  increased  iu  number  they  also  gained  il 
material  wealth.  The  island  was  soon  too 
amall  for  the  new' industrial  and  coiiunerciil 
town.  It  Injcame  overcrowded  with  little  i 
chants,  laborers,  and  fishermen,  so  the  poorer 
inhabitants  went  outside  the  city  and  bailt 
themselves  cabins  where  the  land  was  cheaper; 
thus  fauhourr/s  sprang  into  existence.  Tfca 
first  of  these  included  as  suburb  the  spot  Dov 
marked  by  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  as  the  city  lull 
is  called ;  and  the  second  faubourg  was  <^  to 
the  south,  where  the  Place  Maubert  is. 

Meanwhile,  rich  Romans  erected  fine  8Qba^ 
ban  villas  on  the  plain  northward ;  that  is  to 
Bay,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  Palais  Royal,  as  they  did  also  upou  the 
isolated  buttes  now  embraced  in  Montmartre  ami 
Passy.  Some  of  thenx  went  so  far  away  from 
ttie  inland  m  the  hillocks  off  to  the  suuthwcst 
where  the  Quartier  de  Vaugirard  now  existtt 
As  for  the  Roman  soldici's,  they  were  pemu- 
iwuitly  camped  on  the  slopes  that  overlooked  the 
rfromthe  south, — actually  the  Luxembouij- 
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gnnnuls,  tht*  Boulevard  Saint  Michel  and  the 
Sorl>ouue,  Thus  a  militaiy  city  gi*ew  up  close 
to  the  commercial  city  and  surveyed  it  from 
above ;  and  thus  a  Gollo-Romaine  population 
was  formed,  for  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls 
aungled  freely.  Everybody  in  Lutetia  soon 
qK>ke  Latin  and  Celtic;  the  tongue  of  their 
lathers  was  forgotten  by  the  natives,  and  when 
Tiberius  came  to  be  emperor  (A.  D.  14)  half  a 
century  after  the  conquest,  this  population  of 
merchants  and  fishermen  had  already  adopted 
the  religion  of  the  invadere. 

The  Roman  domination  lasted  for  five  hundred 
j'ears,  and  during  that  period  the  empire  cov- 
ered Gaul  with  excellent  roads,  stone  bridges, 
splendid  aqueducts,  sumptuous  country  houseS| 
^rand  palaces,  fine  theatres  and  noble  trium- 
phal arches.  The  ruins  of  some  of  these  con- 
structions at  Paris  are  still  in  existence,  as  for 
instance  the  Palais  des  Theimes  and  the  Am- 
phitheatre. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  a 
short  distance  from  that  stream,  and  just  whei-e 
the  boulevanls  Saint  Germain  and  Saint 
Michel  cross  each  other  in  the  Latin  quarter, 
the  passerby  may  notice  a  small  but  jnvtty  gar- 
den   enclosed  with    a   tall   fence  of  iron  bars. 


Among  the  patba  and  along  the  atlees  slaod 
ancient  material,  such  as  brokun  columa's  i!i»- 
tigured  capitals,  mutilated  statues,  seuljrtiir" 
half  gnawed  away  by  time,  inscnptions  "' 
stones  that  art)  almost  obliteratetl.  Loonuu: 
over  this  fresh-looking  pai-k  is  a  ruined  edifift 
of  antic^ue  appearance,  and  it,  inside,  is  a  li*- 
torical  monument  of  grand  importumv.  Tki* 
garden,  this  edifice,  these  niins,  are  the  remlo 
vous  of  bii^torians,  artists,  autiqiiarianri,  of  i' 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  time  vhr. 
Rorae  rilled  the  world.  The  origiDal  of  tti- 
picturesque  niiu  of  massive,  ivy-covenxl  wa& 
built  of  bricks,  this  the  ancient  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars,  was  of  immense  size,  if  we  may  l)elie« 
Zosime  and  Marcellin,  the  historians,  whatwitk 
ite  buildings  and  courts  on  the  side  toward  tk 
Sorbonne,  its  facade  on  the  heights  of  the  ti" 
probably  alongside  of  the  Pantheon,  and 
gai"den8  descending  to  and  along  the  Seine 
far  as  where  the  abbey  grounds  of  Saint  0  ■ 
main  des  Pres  were  located  afterwards.  Wh  - 
Julian  came  to  Paris  this  palace  had  tHr^l 


been  in  ezi.'<tenoe  some  time,  and  it  wa« 


bly  couBtrueted  by  his  grandfatliei-,  Cousta:.  ■ 
Chlore,  who  lived  in  Lutetia  for  tlftumi  yea- 
In  his  "  Miaopogon  "  Julian  speaks  of  pa»*ir- 
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j^  winter  in  his  "  dear  IintetiaL,"  and  he  men- 
lioas  one  such  winter  which  was  so  cold  that 
pea  had  to  be  started  in  every  room  of  the  pal- 
|Me  to  keep  the  house  warm. 
I  Not  very  far  from  the  palace,  on  the  grounds 
B9W  occupied  by  the  Luxembourg  garden,  an 
nrmj  of  Roman  soldiers  was  encamped.  Jeal- 
mu  of  Julian,  the  emperor  sent  hira  orders  to 
Durdi  two  Legions  home ;  this  with  the  secret 
Bttention  of  weakening  that  army  so  that  Julian 
might  be  arrested  if  necessary.  Informed  of 
thit*  intrigue,  several  officers  at  the  Palace  of 
the  Thermes  weut  to  the  camp  and  gave  a  few 
circulars  to  some  soldiers  which  revealed  the 
project  that  the  emperor  had  in  view  and 
recalled  the  victories  of  Julian  along  the  Rhine 
and  in  the  wars  against  the  Germans.  The  few 
communicated  this  newR  to  their  comrades,  and 
8o«m  tlie  entire  camp  was  in  a  tumult,  tbe  up- 
shot of  which  was  officers  and  men  rushed  to 
tbe  palace,  placed  Julian  on  a  shield,  and  then 
set  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head.  "By 
force,"  ZoHime  naively  adds,  as  if  Julian  were 
Dot  most  likely  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
revolt.  This  memorable  scene  took  place  on 
the  site  of  the  pi-esetit  Boulevard  Saint  Michel 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 


/' 


The  Palace  of  the  Thermes  afterwards  be* 
came  the  partial  resideuce  of  the  Franc  Idn^ 
of  the  first  race,  but  those  of  the  secood  raM 
never  lived  at  Pans.  Gregoii"e  de  Tours  mefr 
tions  the  palace  in  his  curioua  chroateles ; 
Clotilde  was  residing  there  vrith  her  i 
grandsons  when  the  latter  were  sent  for. 
their  uncles  under  pretest  of  putting  thei 
possession  of  the  heritage,  and  he  murdert 
of  them.  In  the  twelftii  century,  poet  J« 
Hauteville  wrote  of  the  palace  in  his  ven 
"  Ce  palais  des  rois,  dont  les  cimea  s^Slii 
jusqu'aux  cieiix  et  dont  les  fondationa  at 
neut  I'empire  des  morts.  Au  centre,  le  i 
pal  corps  de  logis,  dont  les  ailes  sVtendent 
le  ra^me  alignenient,  et  se  d^ployant  de  cl 
c6t6  semblent  embrasser  la  montagne." 
goes  to  show  that  the  immense  hall  which 
sees  to-day,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  fl 
struck  with  astonishment  while  thinking  i 
still  solid  walls  have  had  an  existence  of  i 
two  thousand  yeai-s,  was  after  all  only  an  i 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Caesai's. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  tratU 
remwued  of    the   building  except    its 
ruins,  yet  these  are  remarkably  well  pn 
especially  a  large  vaulted  chamber  which 
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Was  iwed  a»  the /rifficUtrium  or  cold  batka.     It 
b  sixty-five  Sixt  long,  by  foi-ty-tive  feet  high 
uii)  of  great  width.     The  swimming  bath,  or 
tepidtirintn^  la  still   recognisable;  it  is  a  hall 
of  biire  walla  fifty-five  feet  long  by  forty-nine 
f»H>t   in  width ;    and  the  infiltrations  of    nine- 
11  a-nturit«of  rain  and  Rtormshave  not  made 
'igle  bi-each  Id  it*  nolid  ceiling.     Tlie  large 
-,  ill**  earth  and  debris  which  long  lay  over 
ui'^'ii  roof  of  this  old  palace  has  bad  veiy 
'  tV.  .t  on  it^     The  mined  furaaci*  and  hot 
Rir  conduits  which  were  used  to  warm  the  en- 
lire     Mitablishnient   are    visible.       Water    for 
bathitig  purpoMW  waM  brought  from  a  distance 
ot  eight  or  nine  miles  through  canals  and  sub- 
feenrnnean  conduits ;  but  there  was  a  wide  deep 
-"11.-y  at  one  pl«<*,  and  here  a  splendid  aqueduct 
-    erected.      Of  this    Roman  wpieduct  the 
'ris  of  two   or  three    arches    weru    restored 
vrithin  rwicnl  years  and  are  now  plainly  visible 
outside  the  fortification «,  to  the  noutli  of  Paris, 
It  may  be  pcrmittt-d  tw  to  wonder  whether 
the  Roman  ruler  who  built  the  Thennes  ever 
tmiunn<'<l   it  would  l>e  tlm   theatre  of    such  a 
nble   and    treacherous   crime,  as    happened 
■■■  after  the  establishment  of  the  Frankish 
^<loui  luid  made  it  in  part  the  sojoiini  of  the 


early  Bovereigns.  Oae  evening  in  Febmaryrf 
the  year  814  two  horaenien  galloped  up  ibl 
sti-eet  and  entered  tlie  courtyai*d ;  the  Seaeednl 
ordered  the  gate  to  be  closed  behind  tbd% 
then  he  requested  the  two  gentleman  to  hand 
over  their  swords,  and  they  were  infoniietl  tbril 
Cliarleniagne  was  dead,  and  that  Louis  le  Debi» 
naire  was  on  the  throne.  Tlie  Sene^bal  Ie| 
them  into  the  same  large  vaulted  hall  which  w 
have  just  been  visiting,  there  he  took  a  pordh 
ment  that  was  sealed  with  the  royal  Htamp&m 
his  ]M}cket,  and,  glancing  at  it,  said  : 

"  Your  names,  gentlemen,  are  Raoul  de  Lji 
and  Kobert  de  Quercy  i  " 

"  Yes,  sir," 

"  Well,  you  are  my  prisoners,  and  my 
are  to  keep  you  locked  up  until  ti>morrow." 

"WhyT' 

"  The  king's  orders  do  not  say  why,  but  tl 
odd    that    you    must  be    confined    in    ee| 
rooms.     Of  what  crime  you  are  accused, 
men,  I  know  not.     I  am  only  obeyiug  ordoa.* 

It  was  past  midnight,  Kaoul  du  L^~s 
left  in  the  giiartlroom,  the  wallH  of  whuh 
were  hung  u-ith  flag-s  and  suits  of  armour;  hd 
Rolwrt  de  Quercy  was  tiken  elsewhere. 

For  a  long  time  the  two  men  had   bctin  ii» 
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ad  by  friendship,  and  by  dangers  shared  in 
mnmon,  but  there  was  another  bond  of  union 
tntween  them.  They  loved,  each,  a  daughter 
)f  CfaarlemBgne,  sisters  to  the  new  king,  and 
Saoul  was  soon  dreaming  of  Rotrude,  while 
Sobert  dreamt  of  Gisla.  Raoul's  slumbers 
rere  broken  by  a  noise,  and  a  light  appeared 
in  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  con- 
Ined.  He  perceived  a  sliding  panel  opening, 
od  through  it  came  Robert  leading  a  woman, 
rho,  timm-ing  hack  her  veil,  showed  the  fea- 
iin-fi  of  Priric-fSH  Gisla. 

"  When."  is  Rotrmle?"  asked  de  Lys. 

Gisla  ]N)iiitfd  to  a  ring  iii  the  floor,  and  with 
b«-  aid  of  It  spear  the  two  knights  managed  to 
It  up  tlif  large  flagging  stone  to  which  was  it 
aitteiied.     A  stH-rt-t  stainvay  was*  levealed. 

"  My  rtisttT  will  Hoou  be  hei-e,"  said  the 
irintvss.  "  We  know  tliat  you  are  both  m 
[anger  and  wish  to  save  )'ou.  Louis,  our 
irother,  will  arrive  to-tnon-ow,  and  he  intends 
o  put  you  out  of  the  way  to  avenge  the  wrong 
vliicli  h»-  I'hiims  you  have  done  t>y  during  to 
ove  th«»7»«' of  royal  birth.  When  that  is  done 
If  will  alM)  ]>unish  us,  for  lie  knows  we  love 
■oil." 

"  Hf  wants  to  givi'  von  iind   Rotrude  to  for- 
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eign  princes  ;  bat  the  body  of  Ctftrleimp 
not  yet  cold,  nor  his  sceptre  warm  in  the  j 
of  Louis " 

"  It  is  warm  enough  to  care  for  yoa  I "  i 
rupted  a  voice,  and  the  ting  appeared  in 
stairway,  from  which  the  stone  had  jiwt 
removed,  dragging  behind  him  hi*  t 
Rotrude,  and  followed  by  four 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  Au  escaped  dove  put  me  on  the  t 
he,  forcing  his  sister  to  sit   do\vn  oaj 
"  I  know  all   the  secret  pussagea  of  ^ 
palace,  and  it  is  here  that  I  will  hold  i 
court    of    justice.      I    will    begin    u  " 
Rotrude,    whom    I    met  flying  as  tlnm. 
approach  of  your  brother  had  frightetied 
and  these  four  gentlemen  who  accompao 
shall    be  the    witnesses  to  your  marrinj 
shall   be    celebrated    this  morning,  e\  ■ 
You  shall  maiTy  Raoul,    Baron    de    I. 
you,  sister  Gisla,  shall  marry  Robert,  I 
Qnercy,  two  of  the  bravest  knights  of  i 
father." 

"That    is  our  dearest  wish,"  anawKn-i 
two  knights.     "We  are  at  your  orders." 

'*  Then  put  on  these  suits  of  a 
the    king,  with  a  glance  at  the  i 
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lljmniH  him,  and  he  added :  "  The  prin- 
linee  must  not  be  preBent  at  your  toilet  how- 
■nr."  So  Sotnide  and  Gisla  retired  into  the 
iMMigeway.  They  believed  that  their  brother 
n»  going  to  show  them  forgiveness,  and  yet 
hey  still  felt  some  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome 
(  the  adventure.  The  two  young  men  re- 
lored  their  suits  of  chwn  armour  and  began  to 
at  on  those  handed  them  by  the  king's  at- 
ruJants.  After  awhile  the  princesses  were 
iformed  that  their  lovers  were  ready  to  re- 
^ive  them.  They  returned  to  the  guardi-oom 
here  they  found  Ruoul  and  Robert  seated  in 
Ifro  high-back  chairs,  their  visors  closed,  their 
eads  leaning  forward  on  their  breasts,  as  if 
Dgaged  in  prayer.  The  king  and  his  four 
lAsked  men  left  the  room;  the  priucesses 
oahed  up  to  their  lovers,  but  were  unable  to 
et  them  to  sjiy  a  word. 

In  15(j0  some  workmen  discovered  in  a  vault 
f  the  Palace  of  the  Tbenues  an  iron  helmet, 
rhich  by  means  of  a  secrtit  spring  was  so  ar- 
uiged  that  it  would  strangle  the  man  who 
laced  it  on  his  head.  There  wan  a  human 
icull  in  thin  helmet. 

Another  remarkable  evidence  of  the  Kouian 
x'ujuitioti  exists  to-day  in  what  is  known  as 
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the  Arfenes  of  Paris,  and  wliich  in  the 
times  was  tlie  imperiiil  amphitheatre  of  L 
It  stood  on  the  alope  of  what  waa  tliei: 
Lncolitius,  but  is  now  the  hill  of  Sainte 
vifeve,  where  the  open  place  and  rue  ofj 
are  situated.  This  authenticated 
waa  preserved  from  the  merciless  jjow 
would-be  demolishers  only  after  innu 
difficulties,  and  it  was  not  without  a  detei 
fitniggle  that  a  group  of  men  sueceec 
thwaiting  certain  buildera  and  archit« 
their  efforts,  only  a  few  years  back,  to  d 
this  valuable  work  of  antiquity,  efforts  s 
commenced  by  their  fanatical  predecfsaui 
ing  the  fourteenth  century,  who  had  l 
stone  unturned  to  wipe  from  off  the  f 
Paris  the  grand  productions  with  wliu 
so-called  Pagans  had  enriched  and  1 
the  place. 

This  magnificent  construction,  ■ 
are  several  yards  in  tliickness,  this 
theatre  once  large  enough  to  hold  twenti 
sand  spectators,  this  ponderous  nion 
anterior  to  the  Palace  of  the  Therm,  s 
leuM,  a  century,  was  discovered  by  acfitl.' 
ojwjned  up  i^^ain  to  the  light  of  heaven 
having  Ix-en  entombed  for  at  least  fiftt-ei 
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Ind  years  I  An  examinatioii  showed  t^at  the 
DODument  had  been  erected  during  a  period 
irhen  large  stooes  were  solely  employed,  and 
than  were  none  of  those  bricks  in  it  which 
Koman  atchitects  adopted  later.  The  amphi- 
dieatre  stood  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  where 
the  Rmnans  had  boilt  a  temple  and  a  palace, 
probably  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  to  whom  we  also  owe  the  arena  at 
Ntmes,  and  in  whose  time  the  Gaulish  renais- 
sance began. 

When  the  barbarians  invaded  Fi-ance  and 
Paris,  this  amphithetttre  was  being  uaed  as  a 
arge  quarry  from  whence  dressed  stones  were 
>btained  for  constructingrampart8,as  circus  steps 
lave  been  found  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city, 

Afttr  the  reign  of  Clovis,  all  things  bearing 
iny  trace  of  Paganism,  or  of  the  Roman  dom- 
nation,  were  condemned,  and  those  new  bar- 
:>arians  called  Christians  destroyed  all  tombs, 
itatues,  and  temples.  Thus  the  theatre  of  Mont 
LucolitiuB,  dedicated  to  the  amorous  Cypris, 
was  laid  in  ruins;  its  seats  and  altars  were 
jillaged ;  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Hotel 
[^amavalet,  one  may  see  to-day  some  niagnifi- 
X'nt  fluted  columns  which  once  contributed  to 
:he  ornamentation  of  a  structure  that  Christians 
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rased  and  converted  into  a  oemeteiy.  The 
})lace  is  now  open,  and  quite  a  museum  d 
stoneSy  inscriptions,  rich  capitals,  bones  of  wild 
I  animals,  innumerable  medals,  etc.,  has  been 
*  located  on  the  spot.  There  is  much  work  of 
excavation  to  l)e  done  yet,  however. 


CHAPTER  n. 

ha  flnt  walk  of  PRrb— AppetnUKw  of  a  nliut  ■bep* 
kodcH — ^Uoder  tlw  nigu  of  HeroTiagisni,  P«pina^ 
■ltd  O^Mtiuu — ^Normui  inrMions  and  namennw 
•aekiogi — Building  of  ohnrobM  maA  moiiMterie*^ 
Biitb  of  tbo  funont  I^tin  QoBrter — Oertaia 
period!  of  the  Middle  Ages. — Stont  wolli  bnilt 
and  atreeta  pared — An  immenBe  donjoQ  Keep — 
The  Anna  of  Paria. 

Ab  yet,  however,  Lutetta  was  only  a  small 
>wn,  a  provincial  town  at  that,  for  Lyons  was 
ie  real  capital  of  early  Gaul.  Still  the  place 
ad  its  forum,  a  curia,  and  other  public  squares 
ad  houeea,  including  one  for  law  purposes  that 
ood  precisely  where  the  Palais  de  Justice  now 
fts  itself,  and  under  which,  when  it  was 
uilding,  ruins  of  the  ancient  Roman  structure 
'ere  unearthed.  There  was  also  a  triumphal 
■ch,  a  temple  to  Uercury,  several  altars,  etc, 
ear  the  law  courts,  while  upon  Mon  Martis, 
» the  north  of  the  town,  stood  a  temple  to  the 
ud  of  war.  But  after  four  or  five  centuries  of 
atan   occupation,  the  people  from  the  South 
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were  dispossessed,  the  town  took  on  its  nnw 
of  Paris,  and  presently  its  inlial>itanta  er«cto^ 
their  ftret  walls.  They  were  in  so  great  s  hum 
to  do  this  that  they  would  not  take  time  to 
quarry  the  stones ;  they  took  them  from  old 
edifices,  the  temi)les,  the  arch  of  triumph  sad 
the  ainpliitheatre.  This  first  enclosure  followfd 
closely  the  main  island,  the  faubourgs  being  l<A 
outside,  and  without  defense  save  for  iwraepali- 
Bades — some  of  the  debris  of  this  first  wallw 
uncovered  in  quite  recent  yeare — and  the  p 
lation  did  well  to  huiry  their  work  of  dd 
for  the  land  was  quickly  invaded  from  i 
direction  by  barbarians.  Attila,  with  ■ 
terrible  Huns,  arrived  before  Paris,  and  i 
place  would  have  been  surreudered  to  Iub 
without  resistance,  but  for  the  courage  and  fiutfc 
of  a  simple  shepherdess  from  a  neigfabonrii^ 
hamlet  now  known  as  Nanterre.  Th«  valiiat 
Genevifeve,  by  her  ardent  exhoitatlona,  ruwd 
up  the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  lai 
impelled  them  to  man  their  walls.  WhetlMr 
this  brave  conduct  on  their  part  frightened 
Attila  no  one  can  say;  but  certainly  ht?  did  art 
attack  Paris,  and  went  elsewhere  on  his  mink 
of  ruin  and  concjuest. 

Tlie  Lutetia  of  Rome  had  been    swalldl 
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up  by  the  Paris  of  tlie  Francs,  and  the  ChWwig 
fiiinity  wiTt'  uow  in  office.  Among  the  many 
iluiiMe  souvenirs  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nation- 
■  (Niitiorial  Library),  one  can  nee  to-day  a 
bjith  of  n-d  marble  in  which  Chlodwig'  waa 
bftpti-ie^l  The  church  was  ho])ing  undoubtedly  J 
to  ciriliiH!  thB  bar]>arians,  but  it  was  the  coo^J 

f  that  occurred. 

unng  the  long  regime  of  the  MerovtngiaDi.'1 
^vheii    everything   changed,    and    Paris  f 

line  the  capital,  we  tind  nothing  noteworthy  j 
I  regards  the  city  it«c.lf  except  two  remarkable 
hurU:  increase  of  tho  fau1)Ourg!4,  and  the  \ 
foundation  of  many  churcheii.  But  an  for  the  i 
IdngM  and  qm^enH,  they  would  not  rexlde  at  I 
Parity  "When  the  sovereign  visited  his  capital  I 
be  lived  in  the  Roman  Palace  of  the  Citi^,  that  ] 
U  to  nay,  in  the  Palaiit  de  Justice;  while  the  | 
queen  or  her  relatives  occupied  tlie  Palaia  de*  J 
Tbermeft.  On  his  return  from  a  victonona  j 
espeditionto  the  ooulh,  Chlotlwig  founded  thai  j 
Budlicaof  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  which  later-' 
on  l>ecame  the  celebrated  Abl)ey  of  Sainte 
GtmeviAve. 

Bt  catlie<lral  of  Paris  was  foumled  1 


KOhlodwif :  or,  tnon  «xiu:t,  Illoilwig.  : 
Clovij,  Loy,  li«tiU. 


wliicli 


oouTtu.      Tk        ^sood  Works „„       ^ 

"■"»«»»  emp,;„,         "»  Pepin  h-„    ,   , 

■  follo^-ej.  ,i    "•^^°  ■"'■»„•„„  I     ,j 
■*  """■•■norenu^"'""'  *""'  "'if^rent 


and  the  enemy  was  on  the  point  of  falliog  \mek 
when  King  Charles  the  Fat,  who  was  far  »«iy 
from  the  scene  of  strife,  yielded  to  the  invailfn 
and  promised  they  should  pass  through  Paris. 

These  invasions  by  the  Nonuaos  oontinned 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  longer;  and  P»ri* 
had  still  once  more  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
terrible  Rollou,  the  great  founder  of  Nomua 
power,  who  had  already  captured  Rouen  wd 
all  the  lower  Seine  conntry  by  the  awonl.  It 
was  then  that  Charles  the  Simple  devised  a  wit 
of  stopping  the  Nonuans  from  destroying  ill 
the  fields  and  burning  all  the  towiis  of  Fnuce. 
He  gave  everything  and  every  place  thej 
wanted  to  the  invaders,  and  thus  Normandy 
was  created. 

The  degenerate  race  of  Charlemagne  liad 
finished  by  losing  the  throne,  so  to  speak,  aaA 
in  their  stead  arose  the  families  of  the  gloriou 
defenders  of  the  capital;  that  of  the  son  of 
Robert  le  Fort,  and  that  of  Eudes.  For  Hm 
second  time,  the  Church  had  put  men  of  its  o«i 
choice  on  the  throne  of  Fraiicv. 

Hugues  was  a  rich  and  iMiwerftil  lord,  bit 
he  WW*  alHO  a  gi'eat  abbot,  for  he  waa  at  tW 
head  of  five  or  six  splendid  abbeys.  He  wjit 
the  chajte  (cop-)  and  this  gave  him  the  jtvotd 
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||0r  Chapet,    that    'i»  to  say  chapk     So 

^RHM  nuder  the  dominion  of  the  fii-st 

^^^■pd  with  them  Pnris  again    became 

fBBt(   but    it    raised    itself  with  much 

y  from  out  the  ruins  which  had  been  put 

bout  it  by  the  Norman  gangs.     Outsidti 

ilia    of    the    Cit6    everything   had  been 

ited  or  rased.     The  Palais  des  Thenuea 

tlf  demoliflbed,    while    away    from    the 

{Dth  sides  of  the  river  were  as  a  desert 

by  little,  however,  the  faubourga  wei-e 
ed,  hoiiM^  were  rebuilt,  the  P»hiii4  de  la 
'liich  had  been  badly  damaged  in  the 
I,  waH  repaired,  and  the  king  ei-ected 
led  royal  residence  on  a  hill  to  the  south 
iwii,  kuown  aa  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert. 
the  editices  which  were  rebuilt  the  soon- 
in  hu^^t  numbers  were  chui'cheR  and 
iriea.  Within  a  century  the  wealth  of 
nka,  already  enormous,  doubled  in  value 
too,  at  a  time  nf  great  public  distress. 
were  several  cauwa  for  this,  but  they 
immI  to  be  mentioned  hen*,  except  iti  the 
ibe  supposed  milleutum,  that  is  to  say, 
ival  of  the  one  thousandth  year  of  the 
Era.     Ill  the  gloomy  naves  of  their 
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churches  and  cathedrals,  lusty  monks  as  the 
lugubriously  preached  penitence,  had  been  ai 
nouncing  the  Last  Judgment  as  close  at  hm 
They  themselves  were  frightened  almost  i 
death,  and  all  the  world,  in  country  as  well  i 
in  town,  was  listening  for  the  trumj^et  soon 
Believing  that  the  end  was  near,  men  ga^ 
their  lands  and  wealth  to  God ;  that  is,  to  tl 
clmrches,  to  the  monks  and  bishops,  this 
save  their  souls.  The  year  A.  D.  100 
passed,  tlie  last  trumpet  did  not  sound,  b 
the  lands  and  wealth  remained  \\ith  the  monl 
This  is  why,  when  Paris  was  so  badly  off  ai 
lier  faubourgs  had  suffered  so  much,  churcb 
were  erected  which  were  lai'ger  and  finer  thi 
ever  l)efore. 

There  are  plenty  of  churches  now  in  Pari 
and  many  are  standing  on  the  same  foundatioi 
of  tliose  ancient  days ;  l)ut  they  have  been  s 
often  repaii'ed,  enlarged,  or  reconstructed,  in  pa: 
or  total,  tliat  not  one  is  the  same  as  it  Ava3  i 
the  l)eginning  of  its  age.  The  fragment  tl 
most  complete  now  in  existi^nce  is  the  choir  c 
the  cliurch  of  Saint  Martin  drs  Champs.  Thi 
<'lnuvli  is  attaclKMl  to  the  Paris  Conservatoii 
des  Art^  et  Mrtirrs,  and  we  shall  visit  it  bi 
an(l-l»v. 
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The  two  great  events  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
mnd  thirteenth  centuries  both  occurred  outside 
of  Paris.  These  were  the  crusades  and  the 
communes.  £veiy  city  except  the  capital, 
almost  every  town  had  its  communes,  but  Paris 
bided  its  hour,  struggling  meanwhile  against 
the  abtiots  and  the  bishops. 

A  third  great  i-vent  was  the  appearance  of 
Abailanl  on  the  scene.  It  is  true  he  was 
imprisoned  in  a  convent,  and  his  books  were 
l>unii-d;  but  tliei'u  Htill  ri'iimined  something  of 
the  i)rrHlii;iou.i  movcmi.'nt  wliich  Abailard's 
pn-ftt-nct'  had  started  yiWH  Ijefoiv.  A  certain 
curiosity  ti>  study,  to  know,  a  tnst«fortIiinking 
and  for  discussion,  had  been  created,  and  schools 
wm-  i->tat)lishfd  cvfrywlierc.  There  were 
firhools  In-fore  Aliailanrn  day,  but  they  were 
f.-w  iuiiumlM-r,  and  white  he  lived  at  Paris  so 
miiiiv  wjuirlit  iiistnu'tion  that  it  was  found 
tit'ti'ssan'  to  build  Ihiuh<-»  in  wlilch  to  lo<lge 
till-Ill.  N'atnndly,  s<'li(iol.t  and  colleges  Iwcame 
plt-ntifiil  in  this  village  of  students,  and  to  it, 
fnmi  all  ov«-r  Fmiuv,  as  well  as  fi-oni  foreign 
roiintri»-s,  »tnini;.Tscanie  as  pupils.  With  these 
aI-«»  t-aine  cujiyists.  librarians,  writers  cm  ]»arch- 
nii-iit-i:  in  I'rirf,  an  t-iitiri-  jxtpulalioii  wlio 
d'-jw-ndi-il    on   the    S4'hools   for  existenn-.      Tlie 
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village  hecame  a  quarter  of  tlie  capital,  &  otM] 
turbulent,  singular  kind  of  quarter 
inhabitants  ate  but  little,  draiiJc  a  great  i 
and  spoke  Latin.  And  so  it  happened  i 
famous  Quartier  Latin  sprang-  into  er 
The  town  that  Abailai'd  was  in  part  respoHlli 
for  is  still  in  Paris,  while  the  toinb  of  hlnM 
and  of  his  dear  H^loise  stands  in  the  eemeta 
of  Pfeie  la  Chiiise,  where  it  is  eternally  co^m 
with  wreatha  and  flowers  by  those  who  fti 
believe  in  love. 

Little  by  little  Paris  grew  in  extent  u 
population,  but  meanwhile  the  bishops  andti 
abbots  remained  absolute  masters  of  the  plao 
The  hourgs  multiplied,  the  city  reached  oat  I 
Bome  of  them,  aod  they  became  quartters. 

Louis  VI,  always  at  war,  and  especially  wit 
his  noblemen,  determined  to  bring  all  Um 
faubourgs  within  Paris,  and  so  a  new  wall  wi 
built.  It  was  fortified  with  towers,  the  Gl 
ends  of  the  two  principal  bridges  being  defeuk 
by  chAtelets  built  of  stone.  One  was  cmBu 
the  Grand  Chiltelet,  the  other  the  Petit  ChAteW 
in  the  long  run  both  were  demolished  braw 
they  obstructed  the  passage  of  men  and  vehidB 
The  Place  du  ChAtelet,  whereon  two  liij 
theatres  now  front,  is  the  sjwt  where  the  Olit 
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^Bh&t4il«t    Btocxl  until    1802.     It    h  uot  within 
^Ha  scope  of  thifi  work  to  describe  these  walla, 
^^kr   gHte!^,    and  their  towers,    and    indeed    it 
^^Bnld  bo  diiHcuH  to  do  so,  for  their  situation, 
^B  certain    points  is    still  in  doubt.     Whnt  is 
.    oertaiti,  however,  iti  that  they  were  so  insutticient 
Uuit  in  less  than  n  century  they  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  another  enclosure  uf  rainparts,  larger 
and  finer,  and  this  one  was  built  by  Philippe 
Ao^tisttjH.     Now  of  the  grand  periods  of  the 
yi  iddle    Agi'M,  perhajw   the    nuwt    remarkable 
were  during  his  reigu  and  that  of  Louis  IX,  as 
t  hey  were  abw  epochs  of  most  importance  in  the 
history  of  Paris  during  the  same  time,  for  the 
!.'>iim',  paved  fltn*et»,  mai'kct-houses,  the  Uni- 
-  r*ilT,  the  Cathetlml,  and  a  coatrof-arms  were 
■  li'-n  given  to  the  capital. 

One  day  King  Philippe  Augustus,  while  in 

bi«  Palais  de  la  Cit^,  saw  a  heavily  loaded  cart 

_4MMmng  l>efore  hb>  front  door.     The  mud  was 

K|>  deep  am)  the  water  so  stagnant,    that    the 

Hllieels  and  lionuw  stirred  up  mich  a  stench  bin 

majHity  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room.     As  he 

knew  that  a  almilar  disgusting  stat#  of  afFaira 

existed  in  the  other  streets  of  PariK,  and  as  the 

old  Roman  |iavement  wan  uu  longer  in  exixtenoe 

anywhere,  he  gave  orders  to  have  all  the  ruet 
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paved,  and  the  work  was  begun  at  once.  S 
it  progressed  so  slowly  from  century  toceobs 
that  when  Louis  XIII  came  to  the  throoe,  lu 
the  streets  in  the  city  woi-e  still  unptw 
However,  while  thinking  o£  his  capital^  Pfci 
ippe  Augustus  was  also  thinking  of  binud 
and  80  he  repaired  a  chateau  with  high  wil 
a  few  naiTOW  windows,  ditches,  toweri,  il 
an  immense  donjon ;  it  was  more  of  a  fortn 
than  it  was  a  residence,  and  it  was  the  origin 
Louvre.  Impenetrable  to  all  Parti^ians,  it  il 
proved  itself  impenetrable  to  the  Eugliali,il 
though  outside  the  city  was  uevertheleas  d 
citadel  of  that  city. 

To-day,  in  the  smaller  coiu^ftrd  <rf  tl 
Louvre,  one  can  see  white  lines  traced  on  tl 
paving-stones  \v'hicli  mark  the  situation  ami  m 
of  that  old  Louvre  of  Philippe  Augiistuti.  H 
walls  of  its  donjon  tower  were  seventeen  £h 
thick,  while  the  base  of  it  was  sixty  feet  i 
diameter.  It  was  intended  as  a  r^-fuge  i 
ease  of  dangi-r,  and  therein  the  king  stored  k 
treasure,  his  jewels,  his  pai-chraeuts,  etc^  1 
was  therein  he  I'eceived  his  grand  vassals,  wb( 
they  came  to  render  him  homage  and  rew 
their  oaths  of  loyalty ;  and  it  was  then*  that  I 
Bometiuies  Imlged  lliem,  in  a  way  nut  altogvlbi 
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bar  liking,  when  ihey  filled  to  please  his 
SiBty.  Not  far  from  the  Louvre  the  Hng 
I  IUb  oonntzy  house,  stoutly  fortified  and  soiv 
aJed  by  *  fine  garden.  It  was  called  the 
iteaa  da  Bms,  and  it  stood  on  the  grounds 
r  occupied  hy  the  Pabus  Royal  and  the 
Itee  JVanfua.  The  mansion  oi  the  Duies 
Brittany,  with  its  towers,  was  on  the  banks 
ht  ivnr  near  by. 

)irt  the  nsaal  rendenoe  of  the  kings  of 

HMe  when  at  Paris  had  been  from  time  im- 

norial  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  it  remained 

seat  M)d  sign  of  royal  aovereignty,  even  as 

Louvre  had  become  the  seat  of  their  feudal 

runty.     It  was  in  the  Palais  and  not  at  the 

Tie    that  /Aes  were  given,  and  where  all 

pi  princes  were  received  ;  hut  that  palace, 

Ijoining  Conciergerie,  will  be  dealt  with  in 

>r  chapter. 

that  same  period,  hut  in  another  part  of 
k  much  larger  fortivfw  than  the  Louviv 
ilt,  the  Chateau  of  the  Templars.  The 
included,  besides  its  church,  large  and 
\  quarters  for  many  knights,  habitations 
'ants,  workmen,  etc.  The  Templars 
U  the  land  round  Hl>oiit,  and  their  do- 
tbin    the  capital    watt  no  vast  that  it 
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took  up  at  least  one-third  of  tlie  thea  exuxin: 
Paris.  Moreover,  they  owned  a  large  cbab-^i 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,*  whepetn  tlir 
commander  of  their  order  lived  ;  and  the  tow.: 
of  this  chateau  of  the  commander  stood  uciJ 
1855,  when  it  was  pulled  down. 

The  armoiries  of  the  city  of  Paris  date  frrr.: 
the  time  of  Philippe  Augustus.  Following  lii' 
formula  of  heraldry,  the  arms  of  Paris  cany: 
des  gueules  it  la  iief  frettee,  habitlee  iTargtrJ 
Jlottant,  siir  des  ondes  de  tnime,  au  chef  eatf^ 
de  France  ancien.  Translated,  this  meaiutiu: 
on  a  red  background  is  a  rigged  vessel  wi'ii 
silver  sails  and  floating  on  waves  of  th*^  awr^ 
colour,  while  above  is  a  band  of  azure  sprinkl:': 
with  golden  flewrs  de  lyt — the  arniH  of  il"- 
kings  of  Fmnce.  But  the  device  or  motto  ■*• 
not  added  until  the  sixteentli  century.  Tt* 
idea  wa^  and  is  that  these  arms  represent  Par- 
itself  in  its  historical  origin,  the  lie  de  la  Ci'-- 
by  its  shape  suggesting  a  bark,  Btranded  >' 
anchored  in  the  stream.  Some  peopl«  *^ 
pleased  to  see  in  this  floating  ship  a  sj-mlwl  d 
the  destinies  of  the  great  city,  a  verj'  a^ta 
destiny,  a  vessel  rudely  treated  by  many  1 

'Just  in  front  of  tlio  actual  Oollege  of  France. 
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pests.  Fluctuate  nee  mergitur — ^tossed  about, 
bat  never  engulfed — ^that  is  the  motto  of  Fane. 
IVuly  it  is  a  fine  device,  and  may  she  never 
■ink. 
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fonndiDg  of  churchf'H  was  n  great,  fact  in  the 
history  of  Pftiis  during  those  "dark"  days; 
while  the  prewrvation  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
BUpfKtrt  of  the  Miwtci-s  aiid  DotTtoni,  as  the 
leachere  were  c«lled,  sliowi*  the  existence  of  an 
intflh-ctual  amtoerricy  cluriiig  the  reigns  of  the 
"long-haired"  kings. 

The  faintory  of  Paris  nhows  fvirtlier  that  these 
M«-n>vingian  chiefs,  <|uite  as  crutd  as  were  mon- 
archf  long  after  their  time,  resided  in  the  town 
st    frwjiii'nt  intervals,  living  genernlly  in  the 
Roman  |jalace  of  the  Cit^.     In  that  palace  oc- 
curred the  very  atrocioiw  crime  of  Childehert  i 
and    Chlotaire — both  of  them  Kings  of 'Paris  I 
■  :   the  same  time — who    a»«asHinated   the  two 
(1*  of  their  own  brtJtherwho  had  l)een  sent 
i   iheni    l»y    tht-    boys'    grandmother.     After 
ii    Childeliert  went    to  live  with  his   wife, 
' ,'  (■■••n  ntpogothe,  at  the  Palais  dii*  Themn*s; 

■  anrient    Roman  gardens  were  full  of  apple 

•  i  jwar  trees  biuI  flower  IhmIs,  and  in  them 
'  L-    »hown     to    subw-quent    generations    the 

•  v  by  which  the  "pious  king"  went  from 

■  ■  palace  to  the  l»aMiIicn  that  he  had  fniinded, 
.*.tually  Saint  Germain  des  Pnjs.  It  was 
thin  Palace  of  the  Citi  that  In-came  known 
aftt-rwanla  as  tbu  Palaia  dv  Justice,  and  it,  in- 


stead  of  the  Louvre,  is  the  real  Capita 
France.  It  is  the  oldest  and  most  curioua  a 
ment  of  tlie  Citti,  as  it  certainly  is  the  r 
in  great  souvenira.  Count  Eudes  occttpued  i 
when  he  held  the  Normans  in  check,  but  it  m 
a  fortress  then.  Robert  the  Pious,  son  of  Hnga 
Capet,  turned  it  into  a  chateau,  and  St.  Loin 
into  a  palace,  which  Philippe  le  Bel  enltfgr 
and  Louis  XII  restored.  Its  old  stones  h*r 
seen  many  strange  things,  from  the  Fland 
battle-axes  of  the  long-haired  kings,  to  the  gwon 
of  Frangois  Premier;  from  the  feathered  pIoiK 
of  Henri  IV,  to  the  spurs  of  Louis  XTV,  art 
the  eagles  of  Napoleon.  Louis  le  Gros  depute 
this  life  within  its  walls,  there  Philippe  Aogoi 
tus  was  married,  and  it  was  thence  Louis  U 
sent  forth  that  Pror/m^Uique  sanction  whickn 
the  first  claim  of  the  liberties  of  the  ' 
church.  Oilieial  residence  for  the  kings  c 
first  and  second  raee,  it  was  oidy  altiuidi 
as  such  when  the  Hfitel  St.  Paul  and  the  Loon 
were  constructed.  Even  then  it  rtjumiaed  tk 
theatre  and  the  centre  of  all  great  events  v 
political  manifestations.  Then,  aft«r  hsTtg| 
been  the  sojourn  of  the  most  luicient  80verra|i 
of  France,  the  cra<]le  and  the  rampart  c^  Pliril 
the  Palais  de  Justice  was  still  tite  witneei^  tki 
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^^■iia  of  imliouul  struggles  between  the  people 
^Hd  their  nilei-s. 

^K  The  Cour  d'Himneur  of  the  present  Palais 
^^B  Justice  is  Bcparated  from  the  Boulevai'd  du 
Talain  Iiy  a  high  iroii-Iiarred  fence,  with  enor- 
iiiotw  guli'ii  which  are  marvels  of  handwork. 
Se^n  fi-om  this  yrilU,  the  Law  Courts  appear 
.vy,  too  tuaitttive  [>urhap«,  and  yet  the  easeni- 
I  is  itnposing.  The  front,  constructed  after 
>  fire  of  Jaiiuarj-,  1776,  has  <iuite  a  fine  ap- 
Going  up  the  steps,  we  enter  fii'st  of 
I  into  the  Salle  des  Fas-Ferdus,  or  "hall  of 
t  footnteps" — an  outer  room  that  would  be 
an  (mtechamber  elsewhere.  On  days 
ben  cases  are  being  heanl  in  the  different 
^bun&ht  thu  huitsiers  cry  out  to  the  s[)eo 
on  present  when  the  judges  enter,  "The 
•  ''"urt,  gentlemen  :  hats  off  I "  They  might 
ri.|H;rly  shout  at  us  as  wo  enter  the  Salle  de» 
i' ...p^Tiius:  "  Uata  off,  geutlemen;  This  is 
il  -•     ■.  !" 

i'.i.  ;l^'e^^  but  slightly  by  the  firo  of  1776, 
th."  vift  hall  is  neai-ly  the  same  a»  it  was  when 
nTCo»»truete<l  after  ihc  memorable  lire  of  1617; 
And  when  a  great  part  of  the  original  hall  was 
; .  r  .wirved  and  made  use  of  by  the  builders.  1 1 
--  JIO  fe«t  long  by  95  feet  wide,  with  a  very 


to  m 
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tivals — as  well  as  the  splendid  kitcbem^  1 
high  vaults  and  large  fireplaces. 

Between  the  Grand  Salle  and  the  i 
Cbapelle  were  galleries,  to  which  n  triuni{tlli 
flight  of  steps  gave  access.  The  great  court  c 
honour  was  also  called  the  Cour  dti  J/nt^bi 
cause  the  clercs  of  the  Basocfte,  that  is  to  i 
the  youngest  of  the  advocates  and  judget^l 
to  go  there  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the  i 
of  May,  and  plant  a  hawthorn. 

Some  curious  stories  could  be  told  of  tlui 
clercs  and  their  jurisdiction.  Once  they  a 
sembled  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  supptl 
or  "  subjects,"  at  the  obsequies  of  a  '*  Ktngt 
the  Basoche,"  The  real  King  was  terr^ 
frightened  by  this  demonstration  over  U  « 
■mort,  and  later  ou  Henri  III  suppreaaed  d 
mimic  title  completely,  declaring  that  Yrut 
should  have  no  other  king  than  hinittelf. 

Such  was  the  bi-illiant,  gilded  side  of  tl 
Palais  de  la  Cite,  but  there  was  another  M 
to  it  under  the  rough  and  univ>lishe<l  Coi 
ciergerie,  or  principal  entrance  to  the  palae 
and  which  was  defended  by  two  towere  wbeni 

*Erroiioously  called  Cuixinesdv  Saint  Louh  in  Hh 
Guide  booki,  or  by  those  who  ahow  toaristB  throoi 
the  Gonciergerie. 


A 


THE  HISTOUIC  MAUBLE  TABLE. 


:1,  full  rigged  and  with  crew,  moved 

tlie    great    hall    canyhig   off  Godefroy 

lUlon'tt  gallant  ktiighti*.     Moreover  it  was 

santc  Mui'blt!  Table  that,  aud  after  the 

'ries  of  the  Passiou,"  the  clercs  of  the 

\e    playe<l    their  Jnrces,    vioralith,   and 

,  the  Ari»to])hane8tic   license  of  whirh 

no  one  from  bitter  sarcasiu.     That  table, 

a  table  of  feasting,  of  throne,  and  of 

,  wan  also  a  tribtnial ;  WcaiiHe,  by  one  of 

B0Dtra»t;4  no  pleasing  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

there  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 

and  that  of  the  admiralty  held  their 

em  oil  those  days  when  the  Basoche  was 

session. 

klly,  it  wa«  in  this  great  hall,  during  tlie 
ity  of  King  John,  that  Prev/»t  Mai-cel  had 
roatfl  cut  of  Kobertr  lo  Clennontnnd  Jean 
lann,  this  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
in,  who  wa«  so  horrified  by  the  incident 
9  haled  the  Palais  de  Jiii«tiee,  and  htir- 
biiilii  the  lUU-\  St.  Paul  for  his  future 
oe. 

Kulted  ceilings  harboured  many  tumults, 
or  netlitions  by  the  Ligue  aud  Fronde. 
time  of  Mazarin  all  councillors,  whcD 
VDt  to    the  Palais   dti   Juuticc,  carried 
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jwignards  under  their  i-obes,  and,  widiii 
he  A  la  tnode,  Cardiual  de  Retz,  hid  one  i 
his  surplice,  whei-eapoii  the  wits  referred 
as  the  hrhnaire  de  motre  archeveque, 
however,  did  not  save  hini,  at  the  mome 
was  trying  to  force  his  way  into  the  C 
Chambre,  fi'om  having  his  head  caught  b 
neck  between  two  folding  doors,  aud  whe 
catne  near  being  strangled  by  order  a 
enemy,  the  Duke  de  La  RochefoucaulcL 

This  Grand  Chambre  is  to-day  the  civi 
criminal  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Ca.s.s 
Royal  chamber  under  St.  Louis,  who 
structed  it  and  occupied  it,  it  became  bite 
the  great  cliamber  of  Parliament.  In 
have  the  authorities  striven  from  time  to  til 
change  its  character,  it  haa  always  retainei 
air  and  appearance  of  other  da^-s.  It  i 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  kings.  Loi 
who  was  fond  of  conducting  those  i 
princes  who  were  his  guests,  to  this  ( 
that  they  might  have  evidence  of  \ 
justice,  had  it  gilded  with  the  gold  ( 
which  came  to  him  from  Holland, 

The  French  Revolution  made  the  ch« 
iii'st  its  Tribunal  de  Cassation,  and  n^*) 
Tribmial  Revolutiounaire.     Then    these 
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■  ilted  ceilings  wliich  had  men  so  many  for- 

.  II    monarchfl,  from  Emperor   Sigismond    to 

■•■r  the  Gtt'ftt,  which  hsul  lookeil  ilovvn  on 

iii'h  kings  from  St.  Louis  to  Henri  IV, — 

*.  iniUingw  saw   a   Queen  of  France  con- 

'  ■;    tm  death.     They  heai'd  the  agonising 

-^..-^hu  of  the  (iirondinn,  the  virile  words  of 

Charlotte   Corday  and  Madame  Kolaud,   the 

sobs  of  the  Da  Bany. 

Ftoio  the  Ballu  den  Paa-PerdiiH  we  may  also 

into  a  now  empty  gallerj'  still  called  Oalene 

-   Merciem,  aiul  which  was  long  tlie  favoiir- 

reiidezvous  and    [ironionade    of    Parisiana. 

-  lOther  gallery  is  the  (Jalerie  de  Saint  Louis  ; 

;  i-  one  of  the  parta  the  l>e«t  preserved  of  the 

•■i'\   Pnlni^,  and  is  a  s|M>cimen  in  miniature  of 

1 1''    tranHpletideiit   colounugH   of   the    ancient 

.nd'Salle- 

'^>iutting  this  latter  gallery,  one  finds  him- 
1  in  front  of  the  Cour  d'Atwist's,  the  largest 
Mt  rvx>m  in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  Philippe 
ilel  added  a  high  tower  and  belfry  to 
structure,  after  it  hod  been  once  or  twice 
'.irge<l  and  strengthened.  He  aUo  oon- 
■  icted  the  immense  and  magniJltvnt  Gi-and' 
1--  with  it«  nine  naves,  ami  intended  for 
>!,<>. tbie  iiM! — a  hall  of  juotice  and  a  hall  of  fes- 


the  "  One  Hundred  Days,"  the  old  prison  l 
ceived  Lab^doyfere,  Ney,  and  La  Valette. 
1820  the  cell  of  Marshal  Ney  was  occoB 
by  Louvet ;  and  the  four  sergeanU  (fl 
Rochelle  were  imprisoned  there  in  1821^ 
celebrated  banker  named  Ouvrard  waa  ■ 
one  of  the  guests  of  that  gloomy  reuda 
He  obtained  permission  to  place  a  sort  of  p 
den  in  hanging  boxes  under  the  windoWB 
his  apartment  and  thus  concealed  the  iron  bi 
with  plants  and  floweiu  Under  the  Monard 
<rf  July,  Fieschi,  who  tried  to  kill  LouU  PI 
ippe,  was  im]>ri8oned  in  the  Conclergerie, 
was  Prince  Louis  Najxileon  after  the  "affiir 
Boulogne."  The  Cf^U  that  he  occupicrd  ia  u 
used  as  a  linen  closet,  although  the  wind 
looking  out  on  a  small  court  is  still  heavy  wi 
iron  bars. 

Originally,  when  the  Palais  de  Justice  1 
fortress  and  inhabited  by  the  king**  of  ] 
the    Conciergerie  served  aa  a  common  i 
but,   as  its    name    indicates,    it    was   aJbo  1 
habitation  of  tlie  coticienje, 
palace.     But  in  those  e 
was    something   more 
porter;    he  was  a  kind    ot   gove 
royal  house,  although  specially  charged  wi 


p  concierge,  or  porter,  otj 
:hose  earlier  days  this  c««h 
more  than  an  ordinar^ 
I  a  kind    of   governor  eiri 
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the  keeping  of  those  whom  royalty  saw  fit  to 
imprison.  In  1348  he  was  ^ven  the  official 
title  of  bailli.  The  amcierge^Uli  had  al- 
most absolute  power  over  all  his  prisoners; 
he  furnished  them  with  food  and  straw  at  his 
own  price,  and  more  than  once  it  happened 
that  prisoners  who  were  released  by  king  or 
jttstioe  found  themselves  still  detuned  at  the 
CfHiciergerie  until  they  paid  the  bills  of  their 
keeper.  The  mere  name  of  the  old  establish- 
ment calls  up  terrible  souvenirs,  for  its  heavy 
walls  have  witnessed  the  passing  of  feudality 
with  its  long  trail  of  misery  and  blood.  All 
tlie  jx>litical  movements,  all  the  reli^ous 
paiMiunM,  have  brought  their  share  of  horrors 
iuto  the  annals  of  that  prison.  While  the 
(juarrels  of  the  Armagnacs  an*!  the  Botir- 
guignons  were  going  on  those  who  were  with 
the  latter  broke  into  the  Conciergerie  and  mas- 
satTetl  all  within,  without  n.'gartl  to  sex  or  age. 
The  courtyard  flowed  with  blood,  and  its  stones 
were  covered  with  dead  iKxliea.  Numerous 
other  incidents  almost  equally  terrible  could  be 
related  of  the  place,  and  esiJecially  of  those  aw- 
ful oubliettes,  from  which  no  human  being  ever 
returned. 

Mention  has  beeu  made  of  the  Cunr  de  Mai 
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which  opens  on  the  grilled  gate  of  the  Coort  4 
Justice,  Just  before  this  coiir  is  a  lar^  staiP 
way,  while  on  the  right  is  a  small  iron-hai 
gate.  If  one  looks  through  this  little  gat«,  c 
can  see  a  second  door  of  arched  iron,  and  it  * 
l)y  this  last  that  Mane  Antoinette,  Charlol 
Curday,  Danton,  Robespierre,  and  so  mai^ 
others  who  wem  condemned  by  the  TerrO 
made  theii"  exit  f i-om  the  prison.  There  ta  l 
engi-aving  in  existence  by  Dviplessis-Berl 
which  represents  one  of  these  last  scenes, 
it  the  coui-tyai-d  of  the  Palais  is  crowded  x 
j>eople  curious  to  see  the  condemned  cre-atort 
being  led  to  the  guillotine.  The  iron  gate  ■ 
which  the  tumbrils  awaited  their  *'  passeogen' 
is  still  there.  Before  this  door  bunied  a  glooiB|] 
lamp,  and  by  its  uncertain  light  the  keejMtr^ 
the  Conciergerie  "checked  off  "  the  nameflC 
those  who  departed.  By  him  passed  Chariot! 
Cortlay  and  Marie  Antoinette,  their 
Ixiund  tightly  together,  tlieir  Wautiful  necfe 
uncovered,  but  they  walked  erect  and  proudt 
t^>  tleath.  It  •WHS  neceasaiy  for  them,  and  f 
all  the  others  who  passed  through  this  gate,: 
bow  their  heads  beneath  the  overhanging  t 
It  Wtt«  like  saluting  their  j»n3on  masterH  b«fd 
they  died. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Aatatnay  and  D^moono;  eul;  diapating  tlie  right  of 
powar — ^BsUtiou  batVMii  the  BomMU  And  th« 
utiMiu  of  Latetia — ^The  Furloner  »nx  BonrgeoU 
and  th«  Hsiaon  aaz  Pilien  nied  by  the  mnoioipal-. 
U7— Tbo  flnt  Hdtol  d«  Yille— Ita  destniotioQ  by 
tlM  Oomnnne  in  1871— Tbs  new  City  Hall— Of- 
ficial T«nd«nM  of  tha  PrAfet  da  la  Seine — Often 
the  acene  of  magnificent  balls  in  mid-winter — 
Tho  rights  of  kings  and  citizeDs  early  defined — 
Beginning  of  municipal  authority. 

Ih  Paris,  autocracy  and  democracy  alwa^ 
ha,ve  disputed  the  right  of  power.  The  one, 
with  crofwn  on  head  and  sceptre  in  hand,  issued 
its  orders  from  some  royal  palace  until  the 
time  arrived  when  the  other,  with  hatchet  or 
pike  upheld,  dictated  its  decrees  from  ita 
mninon  eommnne,  the  city  hall.  Here,  the 
growing  Palais  de  la  Cite  was  the  abode  of 
despotic  kings  and  of  a  few  privileged  noble* 
men,  who  had  become  enriched  by  the  sweat  of 
thoHe  who  suffered  in  the  public  misery ;  there, 
the  "  parlouer  *'  of  the  merchants  and  artisans, 
with  its  lugubrious  pillars,  reflecting  the  wor- 
ries and  doubts  vA  its  members.      Then  the 


scene  was  changed.  For  tie  Pa]ace  of  Kil^ 
now  a  humble  suppliant,  was  foi*oed  to  eoi 
and  cry  for  mercy  at  the  door  of  the  lioil 
wherein  the  sovereign  people  had  install 
themselves. 

The  history  of  the  Hotel  de  ViMe  at  Paris 
the  history  of  Parisian  democracy.  It  Tvmm 
the  struggles  and  trlimiphs,  the  defeats  ai 
sufferings,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  tin*  pto^ 
It  is  the  complete  story  of  the  niimeroua  j>hM 
which  have  been  taken  on  by  Throne  and  Nrti 
during  these  many  centuries.  BecauM  i 
Municipality  of  Paris  has  nearly  always  [jlao 
itself  between  the  sceptm  and  the  cttiseo, 
privileges  have  neariy  always  Ihmju  insunnoc 
table  obstacles  to  crown  cupidity.  From  til 
immemorial  the  Paris  municipality  has  oonw 
the  aid  of  the  humble  against  the  haughty,  a 
whether  victors  or  vanquished,  the  men  of  t 
H6t«l  de  Ville  have  never  been  afraid  tospe 
to  the  kings  of  France. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  tnoe 
detailed  history  of  Parisian  emotions;  I  w 
therefore  contiiie  myself  as  succinctly  as  posnbl 
to  the  special  fact-^  which  are  pertinent  to  ti 
Mubject  of  this  chapter,  throwing  only  qau 
regard  on   the   enormous   panorama  which 
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unrolling  itaelf  before  our  reading  eyes.  To  go 
back  to  ancient  times,  we  find  the  Citd  pro< 
tected  against  encroadLinents  by  a  corps  of 
•nbalttim  officers  chosen  by  the  Nautes,  or 
group  of  persons  doing  business  along  or  on 
tbe  Seine,  and  charged  to  render  justice  in  the 
name  of  the  Boman  Pro-Consul. 

In  the  upheavals  of  Parisian  soil  have  been 
found  at  different  periods  numerous  fragments 
which  show  us  how  close  were  the  relations 
between  the  Romans  and  the  citizens  of  Lutetia. 
One  such  bears  the  inHcription  iu  Latin : 

"  TIB  C.£8ARK 

AVa.   JOVI   orXfMO   MAXFMO   M   NADT^ 

rARISIACI   PVllLICE   P03UERUNT." 

The  j^\i n Irs  niuHt  thtTt-fore  have  been  of  some 
ini|K>rtance  at  th:it  early  period,  an  otherwise 
the  RoniitnH  Wf»uld  hiirdly  have  consecrated  a 
public  nionunR-iit  to  tliem.  The  barbarians 
ri'-ilH-cteil  the  municiital  government  of  the 
C'itt*  by  recognising  its  authority  whenever 
it  vafl  jM>ssiblc  to  do  xo,  but  juriHilietion 
over  navigation  ri'sted  alone  with  the  Xd'/leA, 
which  body  soon  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
Jf'ttiitf,  whieh  signified  union  or  assoeiation. 

The  hii^torv  of  municipal  ^roveninient  imder 
the  tii»t  two  races  after  the   Kuiiiatis  had  g<me 


is  lost  among  the  uncertainties  of  ancient  chiGO- 
iclers;  nevertheless,  certain  regulationsconcern- 
ing  the  policing  of  the  river,  made  in  636  by 
Dagobert,  in  798  hy  Charlemagne,  and  in  885 
by  Charles  the  Bald,  assures  us  that  the  NanUt 
still  existed,  although  under  a  different  nftmc 
perhaps.  These  municipal  officers  aesemhW 
at  first  in  a  house  which  stood  in  what  vx^ 
then  called  the  "  Valley  of  Misery,"  but  is  not 
the  Quai  de  la  Megiaserie,  From  there  th} 
went  to  their  own  "  Parlouer  aux  Bourgvoi^  " 
near  the  Grand  CbAtelet,  and  thenoe,  in  ctMir- 
of  time  to  a  new  parlouer,  which  -was  situatal  | 
in  one  of  the  large  towers  of  the  city  \ 
close  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  Rue  Saint  JacqiM 
In  1274,  and  during  the  reign  of  Philippe  I 
their  association  was  qualified  as  "  PrdT<H  f 
£ch6vins  des  Marcbands  de  la  Ville  de  Pari^ 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades  they  t 
on  their  own  coat-of-arms. 

In    1357  the   municipal    body   pnrdiasedl 
house  called  the  "  Maison  aux  Piliers  ' 
of  its  row  of  pillars  in  front,  and  which  Ch 
VI  had  occupied  in  his  younger  daj-s.     It  ? 
not    a   very  large  mansion,  but  it  served  I 
purposes  of  the  municipality  for  a  long  wfag 
During  the  two  centuries  which  followed,  i 
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dty  bought  the  Burrounding  honaes  and  lands, 
and  it  was  fioally  decided  that  these  old  struc- 
tnres  should  be  demolished,  and  a  large  e^ce 
be  built  on  the  place  thus  created.  The  comer 
■tone  of  the  proposed  Hotel  de  Yille  was  laid 
by  the  PrivAt  des  Marchands  in  July,  1533, 
iHiile  Francois  Premier  was  on  the  throne,  but 
work  on  it  was  not  finished  until  in  1605.  It 
■erred  the  city  until  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
Comnrane  of  1871,  when  it  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  rich  statues  of  celebrated 
Parisians  and  other  historical  persons  which 
ornamented  it,  its  many  and  pictures(][ue  paint- 
ings, its  priceless  old  volumes  and  documents,  its 
ancient  furniture  and  rare  tapestries — all  these 
thiupt  disappeared  in  smoke  and  flame. 

After  the  Third  Republic  was  well  estab- 
lifhfd,  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  decided 
that  a  nvvr  Ildtel  de  Ville  should  be  built  on 
the  ohl  site,  and  it  was  ready  for  occupancy  in 

The  present  City  Hall  is  an  immense  and 
noble  e<Ii(ice,  majestic  in  its  ensemble,  elegant 
and  moving  in  detail,  wholly  worthy  of  the 
great  cajHtal,  an  honour  to  the  municipality  us 
it  also  is  to  its  architects.  Built  after  the  style 
of,  and  from  nearly  the  same  plans  as  the  old 
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and  which  in  consequence  is  called  the  c 
of  Madame  la  Pr^fete. 

From  these  decorated  halls  one  may  8 
a  shoi-t  while  into  the  little  garden  an4  en 
the  very  Parisian  view  that  lies  before  \ 
There  ib  movement,  life,  activity,  even  gd 
on  the  river,  and  one  may  see  the  provr  of 
lie  Saint  Louis,  the  noble  line  of  the  pinnH 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  entane^rmg  of  bridges  t 
seems  to  be  descending  toward  the  settiug  ) 
Up  above,  nearer  at  hand,  on  his  hor^e  of  ate 
the  Grand  Provost  of  the  Merchants  U  ml 
ing  over  his  good  city,  and  yet,  sorry  to  8av, 
immobile  and  proud  regard  has  no  other  ob; 
than  the  Morgue.  Even  the  prefet,  wbem! 
he  goes  to  the  lookout  windows  on  that  adi 
his  residence,  will  also  have  that  not 
pleasant  perspective.  He  will  never  see  m 
than  the  Morgue  over  the  back  of  Ml 
Etienne  Marcel  and  his  chiselled  steetL  ] 
perhaps  that  is  to  be  the  punishment  of  aD] 
fects  for  daring  to  install  themaelvefl 
roofs  which  the  jealous  ambition  of  Pariaa 
men  wanted  to  keep  for  the  comtug  i 
mayor  of  the  future. 

The  new  II(^tel  de  Ville  is  often  the  scen^ 
magnificent  festiviUs,     Once    or    twice    ■ 
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free  hall  or  a  promenade  concert  is 
people  and  other  invited  guests, 
ionn  from  six  to  ten  thousand 
Uitubd,  and  the  whole  affair,  in- 
tbree  or  four  orrhestran  utatioued  in 
halls  and  JxK)m«,  two  ehormous  huffelA 
refreshments,  etc.,  is  managed,  as  one 
iV,  reganllww  of  cost,  and  these  soirees 
iniooratic  as  they  are  luxurious,  or  vice 
It  may  \m  addetl  tliat    on    these  (jula, 

the  grand  mai-ble  stairway  preaenta 
lificent  spectacle  of  two  splendid  look- 
rUsmen  in  full  unifonn  and  with  drawn 

ndiog  on  ev'er)'  sti^p,  leading  from  the 

cloak  room  (there  are  receptacles  for 
laand  niimWred  objects)  up  to  the  Salle 

on  one  side,  and  to  the  Salle  des  Pre- 
Ihe  other,  in  all  w>in«  sixty  Ht«'f»i,  thu» 
ig  the  brilliant  sight  of  over  240 
Ba  dragoonn,  the  pick  of  the  French  anny, 
Ig,  so  to  Bp^-ak,  tii«  people  to  their  own 
iple.  They  invoke  souvenirs  of  the 
dra  of  ihu  Si'cond  Empire;  and  always, 
bock  through  centuries,  one  seems  to 
t  presence  here  of  the  French  guartlu,  the 
fturda,  the  monsquetairei,  and  even  bu- 
tbe  muaketeers  of  the  archers  of  the 
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But  to  hark  back,  thougli  briefly  only,  to  tt 
time  when  the  Maison  aux  Piliera  en  Grt'- 
became  the  pai'loiir  of  the  bourgeolw,  T!;- 
commercial  ppoplf,  the  artisaua,  most  of  li" 
inhabitants  in  fact  were  soon  ucctuitumed  ' ' 
looking  on  it  as  their  protectoi",  and  in  all  ii- 
"  excitements  "  which  then  and  siuce  hare  fc; 
tilted  the  capital,  the  City  Hall  ha.-*  been  ttf 
point  of  reunion,  the  centre  toward  whici  nl! 
insurgents  hasten. 

There  was  trouble  in  Paris  after  the  d«ih 
of   Charles  le    Sage,  and    when    the  Duke  ^ 
Aujou  was  Regent  for  Charles  VI,  ou  acow 
of  the  finances,  hut  the  storm  did  not  bn- 
until    October    VA,    1382.       Then     the  pwj. 
nished  to  the  city  parlouer,  armed  thcmatlv'  ■ 
with  lances,  swoi-ds,  halberds  and  some  furr 
thousand  iron  mailletn'  and  then  they  <■-  -^  ' 
against  the  Chateau  de  Beaiite.  on  Vi': 
on  the  Louvre,  oii  the  BiLsttUe,  on  all  i  Ir 
fortresses  about  thent.     They  had  alreaily  1 
stroyed  the  Ch&telet,  when  a  nierehant  niin" 
Le  Flamand  induced  them  to  ceast*  their  wf' 
of  destruction  and  to    engage  in   war  tm^^i''' 
the  city.     Charles,  who  was  at  Gand.  Lurri- 

'  MulletB.    Those  who  nrmeil  tliemsolres  with  lt«  | 
ilM»  are  known  in  history  as  MaxUotiHt. 
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of  his  army  on  Paris,  met  the  in- 

(Irove     tbem     back    to    the    capital, 

in  at  the  Porte  Saint  Deins  arul  slept 

Dy  at  the  Loiivre,  while  hi«  iinclea  were 

nil  the  amis  ami  supplies  of  the  citizens. 

leu  a*  |>o(«ible  Cliarlts  suppressed  the 

e  f'rit'^t  el  £cAei't;w,  refused  to  receive 

legation,   rentoreil  the  «iWfs,   (/<tl»elles, 

douziiines,  trehiirites,  and  other  taxes, 

lif«*rreil  the  authority  uf  the  Municipal 

I     the    city    prtivtit.       Meanwhile     hifi 

kjldiers  had  been  turned  loose  on  the 

Aeldi   and  fannhousen   which  many 

!   owned,    whily    the    King's  judges, 

I  jHiitrvo)/eurs    de   (/irel,"    had    three 

of  the  principal  conspiraton*  decai>- 

Ix;  Flamand  was  one  of  the  first  viiv 

LftiT  ihds  stinking  terror  into  thu  Imur- 

ruhU  were  sent  about  in  the  name  of 

[.  onlering  the  [x'ople,  men,  women,  and 

I  to   a/i*enilih'  at    the    Palais,      AVh{:ri 

ly  linil  enuvded  into   that  neigldioiir- 

I  the  streeta  were  blocked  by   Bn-ton 

and    then    the    chancellor  annonneed 

lultitude  that  it  wan  his  Majesty't*  in- 

;hat  thti  punishment  Hhould  be  as  ter> 

thtiir  crime  had  l>ei*n.     In  terror  the 
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Ht  Xr  a  ^^ranii  recfption  after  LU  t-oruun- 
m  Bt  K«inie.  On  the  30th  of  August,  14(J1, 
!  livfHl  at  (he  Hotel  ties  Porcheroiis,  situate 
u  ihe  Port«  Sniiit  Honore,  outside  the  walls, 
It  hi.'  made  hisi  solemn  entrance  at  the  Fuile 
lint  DeuiA,  where  ho  waa  met  by  tlie  muaici- 
1    government,     dressed    in     damask    robes 

■  :K-d  with  *Mib]e,  Olid  who  had  eome  to  offer 
King  the  keys  of  the  city.  Inside  the 
liis  wt-ru  five  heralds  eccorting  five  ladles 
tbly  robetl  and  mounted  on  borae^t ;  each  of 
i»u  dameD  had  for  sign  and  for  name  one  of  the 
•■  I.-tten*  (hat  coraiMwed  th«  word  P.VRIS; 
■  i  at  the  Pont  an  Change  two  himdred  thou- 
Qd  bird*  of  every  kind  were  tunied  loose. 
Louis  XI  accorded  new  privileges  to  the 
intcipal    governnietit,  and     Parts   M'as    fast 

liring  pivat  im[>ortaiiee;  but  the  municipal- 
jain  UiHt  most  of  iti^  independence  under 

M-iifn  of  Ix)iiii4  XII. 
AlKiiit  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
-  pnWAt  and  ^ehe\nni»  participated  in  the 
il  warn  and  mas»«aonw  of  Franw  ;  and  on  the 
fht  t>{  Saint  Bariholoinew  the  bourgeois 
^-nibbnl  at  the  Hatel  de  Ville,  took  up  annn, 
I  when  th(!  b«11  of  Raint  Germain  rAuxenws 
i  giren  the  signal  they  inorcheil  through  tlie 
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pity  ojinying    death  and  carnage    eveiyiril 
Next   morning  one  of  their  number,  a  wn 
named    Pezon,    boasted    publicly    of    hn 
killed  1 20  Protestants.     No  regard   wa«  ] 
to  sex  or  age,  and  when    the    nmssacrea 
ceased,  the    manikin  of  Atimiral    Coligni 
hung  lip  in  the  Place  de    Grive  betwwii 
men    who  were  hanged  alive,  while  the  K 
and  his  mother  enjoyed  the  spectacle  from 
window  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  "City  Fathere,"  took  active  part  in 
conspiracy  of  the  Liguevrs,  and  then 
Jourti^e  des  Barricades,  elsewhere  nientioi 
followed.  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  bourg< 
who  were  instigated  by  the  Duke  de  Gi 
the  King  retired  firat  to  St -Cloud,  and  thi 
to  the  village  of  Trappes,  on  the  road 
Ranibouillet.  It  is  not  within  my  pur[ 
establish  points  of  mmilarity  in  this  hul 
Paris,  but  it  is  rather  curious,  the  fact  I 
last  of  the  Valois  and  the  Ia«t  king  ■ 
Bourbons  should  have  abandoned  the  cii| 
to  the  mercy  of  its  inhabitants  and  thus 
fmm  their  own  subject*).  In  time  Henri 
was  permitted  to  enter  Paris,  and  it  was  do 
the  reign  of  thiit  prince  that  the  first  T~ 
Ville  was  finished. 
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I  pass  over  the  reigmi  o£  tbe  Bourbon  family, 
to  come  at  once  to  the  events  of  1789.  On  the 
I4th  of  July  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  adopted  an  order  fixing  the 
strength  of  the  militia,  and  sent  a  committee  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Bastille  for  arms.  Delaunay 
refused  to  honour  the  people's  requisition,  and 
a  few  hours  later  the  Bastille  was  in  their 
possession.  On  the  fifteenth,  Bailly  was  ap- 
pointed provisional  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  two 
Jay;*  aft^Twanl  Louis  XVI  went  to  the  Hdtel 
tic  Ville  to  ivtvive  from  him  the  same  keys  to 
the  fity  tliiit  hud  Ix^on  handed  to  Henri  IV. 
Thu  Kinj;  afci-ptt-*!  this  gage  of  peace,  and 
rt-siKimhil  to  it  by  wearing  a  cocarihi  and 
apiKtiiiting  Jjiiftiyette  Oolonel-General.  But 
the  i»t'<»pU?  hud  no  confidence  in  tho  royal  word, 
and  his  fVtTy  act  \vi\A  watdu'd  closely.  The 
eWtors  foniitil  a  military  and  jwlitvj  cotnmitttw 
cirtnjx"!*)')!  of  sixty  nu'iiilMTs,  and  t\w.y  thrHiitened 
Nfi-kt-r  and  the  King.  The  hitter  w<-nt  with  all 
his  family  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  dcclan-  to 
thi*  !MMirg(>ois  that  if  it  would  satisfy  the  jx-ople 
h<*  Would  fix  his  n*si<h*nce  entindy  In  Ihn  capital. 
Fnmi  that  momt-nt  the  Oonimnni!  was  the  real 
jfttviTimn'iit  iH'fom  wliifh  tln'  Cinirt  tit'iiildcd. 
Til'*  n-t  !•*  known  and  n^-e^l  not  l»^  n-peated. 
In  tiiiii",  liowcvcr,  the  power  of  the  C'oninuine 


was  RDuibilated  and  once  more  tlie  Coiue-i 
ininiicipale  of  Paris  was  at  the  City  HalL  But 
long  before,  wlien  France  was  organised  iut' 
prefectures,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  beoami^  lii- 
residence  of  the  Prcffit  de  1«  Seine,  and  it  hs- 
been  so  since  except  during  the  few  yeani  wb-: 
Paris  was  without  a  City  HalL  Under  ll- 
Consiilat  and  tlie  Empire  the  municipal  powrt 
iu  Paris  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  IfgisU- 
tive  and  judicial  power;  they  fell  beneath  ihf 
absolute  power  of  a  man  who  would  suffer  no 
authority  but  his  own  to  prevail.  Tlie  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  given  up  to  festivals,  the  nitgn'- 
ficence  of  which  increased  with  each  step  th;i' 
the  country  made  towards  becoming  the  Empi:- 
of  the  World,  and  which  v/an  also  a  step  to- 
ward its  own  niin.  It  was  then  that  tW 
municipality  was  made  subordiaat4>, 
speak,  to  the  Pr^fet  of  the  Seine,  which  t 
position  it  still  holds  in  most  things. 

When  Louis  XVIII  was  dejul,  iuhI 
Cliarles  X  had  been  driven  out  of  '. 
General  de  Lafayette,  the  man  of  two  revolttl 
tiouH,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Villo,  and  witi 
him  waw  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Dukt>  wm 
presented  to  the  people,  and  on  his  hea«l  t\u'^ 
placed  the  crown  which  his  cousin  Kwt.  Lou  • 
Philip]>o  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  Hfl^' 
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Hwille  after  that,  and  in   due  course  of  time 
■  t.«.>fifU  and  fled.     Then  there-establishment 
'  Rcpultlic  was  announced  at  the  city  hall. 
'  rumi'Ut  hail  passed  from  the  Tuileries  to 
<  iiamber  of  Deputies,  aud  from  the  Cham- 
to    the    Hotel    de    Ville    in  a  few  hours. 
.^liiLArtine,  the  poet  8tAt«!tman,  wan  the  Orpheus 
'ho  in  turn  appeased  and  charmed  the  popidace. 
tandiu};  on  the  m»\in  of  tins  Hdt^-lde  Ville,  he 
ppotieil  to  the  wliit«  flag,   which,  di'agged  in 
loot],  had  ni'VtT  made  more  than  the  circuit  of 
»e  Champ   du    Mare,    thu    drapean   tricolore 
faioh  hwi  made  the  circuit  of  the  world,  and 
u  won.     But  the  Reputdic  of  1^48  died  soon, 
nd    again    the  powers    of    the    munioipality 
'ere  nfstrictf'd  while  the  Second  Emjnre  lasted. 
igain  the  Hotel  de  Ville  btJciune  the  ^w-ne  of 
plendid  festivals.  Balls  an<l  banquets  were  the 
Dportant  incidents  in  thatetftablinhment  while 
^onm  NapoliHin  wa«  ou  the  im[HTial   throne, 
nd  then,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  down- 
ill,  the  grand  old  edifice  diHappeared  from  off 
fnou  of  the  earth.     However  another  Ke- 
lli-bad  been  pro<!lainied,  and  Jules  Ferry, 
/rent  Fi-onch  Btutt'smau  and  journalist,  had 
'     imitalled  no  lllayor   of  Paris  in  the  old 
■\\    Hall  before  it  waa  dentroyed  by  a  mad 
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The  order  of  the  Tcmplura — Tbey  build  a  grand  foti- 
roBS  in  Paris — Accused  of  secnit  rites  and  impiocu 
Bacriflcea — Jacqiies  de  Molny  burned  itliv*— Tbt 
Temple  given  over  to  the  Hoapitalifrs— Its  pofn- 
l»lion  of  four  tliouaaad  gooU — Its  final  d<»tructii>'^ 
iu  1811 — Tbo  first  March6  du  Temple — A  nmA- 
able  old  clothes  deiiot— How  it  was  mftde  to  p»j  It 
the  city— The  Abbey  and  Church  of  Snint  Gvnu;:. 
dee  Pres — Duelling  and  bmwling  grounds  of  tk 
students — The  scene  of  horrible  mossacrus. 

The  precise  period  when  the  Templan  w- 
rived  in  France  is  unknown,  but  it  ap[>ear»  tki: 
in  1228  they  were  proprietors  of  all  the  Ian*]  i" 
Paris  since  included  in  the  Quariier  du  TemfM: 
On  this  property  they  built  a  castle,  flunked  liv 
towers  aud  sun'ounded  by  spuciuus  court.'*  •&! 
a  fine  garden.  A  stout  wall  defendtwl  all  «j- 
proacbes  to  the  place,  and  around  tbU  hearv 
wall  was  a  deep  moat,  which  could  only  (-■ 
crossed  wlien  the  drawbridge  was  down.  I' 
was  here  where  the  religious  Icnights.  who  pr- 
tended  to  recognise  no  earthly  nuthoritv  h^' 
their  own  Grand  Master,  reigned  aoverutgn-tit 
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(luriiig  more  tlmn  one  hundred  years,  opposing 

■  the  kings  of  France  a  jiirisdictioa,  the  pre- 
,'«tiv«'fl  nnd  abuses  of  whieh  tlieir  majesties 

■■ure  compelled  to  i*ecognise.  The  Temple  was 
so  i<ecure  a  fortrusa  that  LouIm  IX  used  to  do- 
posit  his  trea'iiires  there  whenever  he  absented 
himwlf  from  Paris.  Philippe  le  Hardi  followed 
thirt  i-xaniple,  and,  strange  to  say,  Philippe  le 
'<vl  IcMiged  fi)r  awhile  within  the  jtlace,  thus 
fidiug  himself  to  thw  safeltPeping  of  an  Or- 
of  which  later  on  he  burned  the  Grand 
vt4>r  and  itn  prinripal  dignitaries. 
It  cau  Ih*  readily  understood  that  the  Tem.  1 

,  proud  of  the  howpitnlity  they  thus  ao- 
deil  kingw,  bothered  themselves  very  little 
ut  poor  travellers.  Under  the  name  of 
Onimanderies,  they  owned  sonu^  of  the  finest 
estnlcn  in  Fraiiee,  and  they  almost  had  a  mo- 
nnjKjly  of  all  wheat  gro\vn.  They  Iteoame  very 
ii  -itletit,  indulgtMl  in  all  the  vleeH,  and  laid  up 
M  innoriH  riches  for  themselvefl.     To  them  be. 

■  ■.."•'l    the    finest  horwea,  the    Iwrst    arms,  tho 

■  j.-t  rliurches  and  nmnsions,  the  most  sunipt- 
.1-  iiir-tumes,  the  rarest  wines,  also  tho  most 
•atiful  women.  The  proverb,  "  Boire  comnie 
iTeropIier"  is  still  ptipiilar  in  Pranee, 

But,  by  and  by,  (M>mc  one  began  to  accuse 
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the  Order  with  indulging  ia  magic  work,  > 
familiar  crime  in  that  time  of  ignorance,  ainJ  fi 
was  whispered  that  the  Templars  had  swt« 
rites  and  made  impious  sacriflces.  Serious  hi* 
torians  have  denied  these  aecuaations,  nevertlw^ 
less,  theii-  turbulent  conduct  was  oft^o  oontrair 
to  royal  authority,  and  for  these  "  crimes  "  iheT 
were  punished  severely.  Philippe  le  B«I  had 
all  Templai-s  In  France  arrested,  he  seized  their 
property,  hiid  them  tried  by  royal  and  eccltsi- 
astical  judges,  and  they  were  oondenuied  wilt- 
out  having  been  put  to  torture.  In  1312  tli< 
powerful  Order  was  suppressed,  and  two  ywu^ 
later  Jacques  de  Molay  aud  G^uy,  brother  to 
the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  both  of  them  the 
highest  in  rank  in  the  Order,  were  burned  alire 
on  that  9i>ot  of  the  bridge  called  Pout  Neuf, 
where  the  statue  of  Henry  IV  now  sti 
Their  goods  were  sold  to  defray  the  exi 
of  this  trial,  and  all  the  riches  of  the  Oti 
were  given  to  the  brethren  of  the  Order  of  E 
John  of  Jerusalem,  known  aft^rwai-ds  as  I 
Knights  of  MaltA,  and  who  also  took  t 
of  the  Temple. 

Henri  IV  who  had  just  finished  the  i 
Royale,  had  an  idea  of  i)uying  the  property,* 
pulling  down  the   Temple,  and  of  creating  ■ 
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with  two  thousand  st-alls  or  stands,  each 
ih  the  city  rentwl  to  second-hand  clothea 
.  for  as  much  as  fifty  cents  ft  week.  Be- 
tlie  rotiindft  and  th«  wingn  was  a  large 
illeii  the  carreau,  wherein  no  stands 
[lowed,  and  where  a  class  of  dealers 
iM  fhineurs  wpre  ponnitted  to  sc-U  be- 
certain  hours  of  the  forenoon,  on  condi- 
liBt  they  displayed  their  gniKl«  on  the 
,  remained  standing  tiieniselves,  and 
be  \k\\  rang  announcing  the  closing  of  the 
I,  carried  away  their  stwk  in  trade  with 
Thcnirrttin  was  intended  for  noue  but 
y  poorest  of  old  clothes'  people,  and  this 
ibed  tM'o  categories  of  dealers  in  the 
*^the  morrfiatutg  i  boutique,  who  had  a 
1  the  rotunda,  or  in  ouu  of  the  wings, 
B  nttirchnnds  nu  carreau.  There  waa 
ph  change  in  the  Temple  Market  during 
t  sixty  years  of  itx  fxistenet-;  but  after 
e  city  government  realised  the  constant 
of  conflagration  pre»ent*-d  by  bo  lai^  a 
I  stnictnnf  in  the  very  centre  of  one  of 
i  poputooH  quarters  of  the  capital,  hence 
decidefi  to  replace  it  by  an  iron  and 
jilding  similar  to  thow  which  had  been 
I  for  other  markets  in  Paris. 


As  the  city  waa  short  of  funds  just  thfn,  b 
turned  the  management  of  this  Teraple  MarkA 
over  to  a  joint  stock  company,  which,  in 
for  a  fifty  years'  concession,  undertook  to 
a  new  structure  and  to  pay  the  city  an  aoDii 
ground  rent  of  $40,000.  This  compaay  i 
moved  the  carreau  to  the  upper  floor  of  ti 
new  establishment,  and  in  order  to  indaoe  ti 
chineurs  to  a<:cept  this  change,  it  provided  tbt 
with  closets  called  casiers,  meosariug  a  yi 
each  way,  wherein  they  might  lock  their  sn 
after  the  market  closed.  There  are  five  hu 
dred  of  these  casiers  arranged  in  three  tU 
along  the  walls,  and  for  each  one  of  them  ti 
company  charges  a  rent  of  sixty  cent*  a  njonl 
besides  which  the  chineurs  pay  three  cents  I 
every  bundle  they  bring  into  the  place,  plnsi 
entrance  fee  of  one  cent  apiece  for  themseli 
and  assistants  daily. 

Another  change  made  at  the  same  tJine  w 
that  the  carreau,  instead  of  closing  at  ni 
o'clock  in  the  morning  was  allowed  to  tvoi 
open  until  eleven  o'clock.  The  mm 
boutique  on  the  ground  floor  begin  bi 
nine  o'clock  and  continue  it  all  day, 
day,  until  five  o'clock.  They  pay  a 
which  varies  according  to  the  location  of 
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■tall,  from  foar  to  seven  cents  per  square  yard 
ocxnipied,  and  this  makes  the  weekly  rental  of 
■ome  of  the  stands  in  the  Temple  come  as  high 
H  eight  to  fourteen  dollars.  Besides  this  each 
■tall  pays  five  cents  a  week  for  the  deamng 
and  for  the  watchman,  and  a  fee  of  from  ten 
eents  to  thirty  cents  every  quarter  for  what  is 
known  as  the  war  fund  of  1870-71.  The  hou- 
tique$  are,  as  the  name  implies,  little  shops  so 
airanged  that  the  dealers  can  display  their 
stock  to  advantage  by  hanging  it  outside  dur* 
ing  the  day,  and  some  of  them  are  supplied 
with  show  windowH.  There  are  now  about 
Bfttfei)  hundred  of  these  marchands  du  Temple, 
all  woim-n,  though  many  of  them  have  a  girl  or 
two  to  help  them  in  their  business. 

But  the  Tfmple  Market  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be.  It  is  not  now 
even  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  that  is  to 
sav,  a  place  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes  only; 
then  all  the  cant-ofF  trouwra,  coats,  overcoats, 
hats,  »ho«'s,  imderwear,  etc.,  of  Paris  found  their 
way  to  the  Temple.  Everything  was  repaired 
and  cleaneil  up  a  little,  so  that  it  might  resem- 
ble, after  a  fashion,  what  it  had  been  when 
new,  and  it  found  purchaiwrfl  among  those  who 
wixhe*!  to  drt'Mfl  l)eyond  their  means.     All  sortx 


of  things  were  being  sold  in  tbe  Temple  id 
days  when  I  first  went  to  Paris.  Shoes  a 
that  the  solea  and  uppers  had  almost  [ 
company,  coiita  in  the  last  stages  of  threadhire* 
nees,  tall  liats  from  which  all  the  nap  bod  di* 
appeared,  corsets  with  every  whalelnjue  lirobii 
and  much  of  the  linen  torn  off,  soiled  gl»tva^ 
badly  ripped  and  buttonless,  broken  feal 
and  torn  ribbons,  worn-out  petticoat*,  imitl 
jewelry,  even  old  pots  and  pans  were  i 
the  things  spread  out  for  sale,  and  aa  w^ 
customers,  walked  along  the  paths  left  betl 
the  rows  of  stock  and  stalls,  our  trade  \ 
licited  by  ces  duinea  of  the  March^  du  T«| 
in  tones  not  unmelodious.  But  now  l 
everything  at  the  Temple  is  new,  ami  it  is  » 
very  cheap;  and  if  one  wants  to  find  tceoooil- 
Land  clothes,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Ml 
must  go  to  the  shops  in  the  siimll  strw-ts  tA% 
neighbourhood  which  nuike  a  specialty  o{  \ 
line  of  busineas.  And  that  one  may 
oughly  understand  wliat  v^  thus  iH-ing  r 
mended  to  theln,  let  me  add  that  in  tb(«e(| 
little  shops  most  all  the  stock-iu-trmle  hai 
pegs  or  nails.  Sowlien  a  man  ent«t8  tlia| 
and  wishes  to  look  iit  >iti  article,  he  ma 
"  Decrochez  moi  ^ja; "  wliich  is  the  Frftiu 
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«C  laying,  "  Hand  me  down  that  ontil  I  bare  a 
(look  at  it" 

^-  Anotber  renuu^ble  monument,  one  even 
f  wnw  ao  tlua  the  Temple  of  that  ancient  period, 
«aa  the  Abbef  and  Ghureh  of  Saint  Oennun 
daa  Pr^  We  are  informed  by  Gr^goini  de 
Tonn  that  in  the  year  fi42,  King  Ghildebert,- 
am  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  France,  made 
war  against  Spain,  and  was  accompanied  on 
iliia  expedition  by  his  brother  Glotaire.  The 
two  kings  besieged  San^ssa,  and  while  there 
tb«y  came  into  potwession  of  the  tunic  of  Saint 
Vincent,  the  martyr,  which  was  carried  to  Paris 
with  grand  pomp  and  ceremony.  Some  while 
afterwanl  Childebert  refwlved  to  build  a  church 
in  which  to  place  this  saintly  relic,  and,  guided 
by  Saint  Gennain,  then  BiHliop  of  Paris,  the 
site  chosen  war  on  the  ancient  ruins  of  a  tem- 
ple to  I^is,  nitunte  in  a  meadow  clo»e  to  the 
river.  The  e<lifice  was  begun  in  5'>fi,  and  it 
was  finished  in  two  years.  It  was  no  richly 
decorated  interiorly,  and  presented  so  l>rilliant 
an  appearance,  thnt  the  p<;ople  called  it  the 
Church  of  Saint  Gtinnain  le  Dor6.  Not  con- 
tent with  thus  enriching  the  sanctuary,  Childe- 
bent  settled  revenue?*  on  it  Hnffieiently  Hni|)h'  to 
keep  u]t  a  connrninity  of  monk;*,  and  the  jiliioe 
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became  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Vincent  Lat"" 
tlie  monastery  and  cliurcli  took  on  the  name  of 
the  Bisliop,  and  the  ardour  with  which  the  st- 
bots  and  monks  of  Saint  Germain  foughl  foi 
their  pri^nleges  dmiug  the  twelfth  and  thlr- 
tt-enth  centuries,  would,  if  deBcribed  here,  fonii 
a  very  curious  chapter. 

The  original  church  was  seriously  injured  h 
the  Nonnans  in  the  ninth  century,  nor  was  it  to- 
tirely  reconstructed  until  in  1 1()3.  The  Ahlwv, 
fortified  by  orders  of  Charles  V,  next  twok 
on  the  appearance  of  a  citadel,  its  walls  hate 
flanked  with  towere  and  surrounded  by  (!«{' 
moatiTi.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  U»w 
wide  ditches  stretched  a  large  meadow  and  it 
was  fi'om  these  lands  that  the  Abber  took  the 
name  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pr^s.'  The  inoit> 
already  mentioned  got  their  water  from  tfc 
river  through  a  canal  called  la  petite  Sfiite 
and  this  artiticial  stream  also  cut  this  wid« 
mt-adow  land  into  two  unequal  portA,  tiw 
tracing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  tfce 
property  of  the  University  and  that  of  tk* 
Abbey.  The  scholars  at  the  University  wen 
quan-elsoine  young  fellows,  and  were  not  at  »I1 
willing  to  remain  on  the  grand  pri  as  th«ir 
'The  French  for  meadow  is  prf;  Latin,  prtinm. 
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fmdfl  were  called,  ijrefeiriiig  to  use  tbt;  petit 
of  the  niotiks  for  tlmlr  prorapnades,  because 
it  wm*  newn-r  tbu  city  thiin  their  own.     This 
trespa^wing   was    not    to    the    liking    of    the 
Brothen»,  but  they  would  not  quan'el  over  it, 
and  no  it  came  altout  that  the  Btiidenti*  looked 
■■•'  rhi;  Abbey  field  aa  their  own  property  and 
.  called  it  le  pre  aux  clercs.^ 
I  lii^  Pre  mix  Clercs  was  the  meeting-place 
Lff  all  Prote)itaDt«  in  Paris  while  Henri  II  was 
on  the  throne,  ami  it  wan  there  tliat  the  perse- 
Btited    baud  proudly  held  their    heads    uj>  to 
besven  and  Hang  the    PMalm   of  David  whieh 
ClHtnvot   Marot    had    tranjilat4>d    into   French. 
At  another  i»erio<i  the  Prt-  unx  Clercs  waa  tho 
eanip  of  a  part  of  Henri  IV 'a  anny  while  he 
was  bi^ieginf;  Paris  in  1589,     In  November  of 
that    year  the  King  wanting  to  have  a  good 
view  of  the  capital,  KMcended  to  the  top  uf  the 
'    Ttt  of  the  church  of  Saint  Germain  dea  PrL's, 
'•ae  accompanied  him  exempt  a  monk  and 
.    Were  up  them  wine  little  time.     After- 
■I     Henri    IV    acknowledgttd    to    Marshal 
•II  that  while  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  bfU 
lurttrrhe  happened  to  think  of  acertain  Brother 

Ctfret  WH  t)]«  niim«  gtwn  to  all  iclioliin,  laict,  uid 
I  «oclMtMtic«  in  thoto  times. 
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Clement  and  his  dagger '  and  was  afnud  hb 
guide  might  attempt  to  murder  him. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  nearly  »li 
of  the  moats  aliout  the  Abbey  and  CJmrci 
were  filled  in,  and  the  canal  of  the  little  S«fii' 
became  the  Rue  dea  Petits  Aug-ustiusL  Tli' 
year  1792,  that  great  leveller  of  many  gof-: 
things,  sup[)reHfled  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Gemaiii 
des  Prds  ;  but  unhappily  a  gloomy  edifice  ^riiicfc 
had  been  constructed  in  1G35  a%  a  prison,  nwlrr 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Saiut  (iernuin,' 
was  not  suiipressed.  For  the  celebrity  wtui 
is  attached  to  the  Abhaye  does  not  date  ilouc 
from  it-s  time  as  a  monachal  prison  ;  and,  dapittr 
the  hon'ible  cachots  within  its  walls,  it«  asdile^ 
houre  were  during  that  "^poque  de  civil i-siti^"- 
et  de  luniifere"  known  iu  historj'  tta  the  dav- 
of  September  2  and  3,  1 792. 

There  is  no  need  of  speaking  here  of  ^ 
men,  drunk  with  blood,  who  madtt  the  Ablav 
so  infernal  then.  Marseillais  or  Jacubina,  tk 
name  matters  not;  they  were  the  same  kind  <>1 
men  who  three  centuries  before  oiitrag^ 
unfortunate  women  lu  the  streets  of  the  taj-i- 

'  It  wa8  a  monk  named  Jacquoa  Clement  wbo  aw- 
Binated  Honri  III  in  lf>89. 
*  TliU  Abbe;  prison  wns  culled  eimply  the  AblM]% 
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IB;  the  same  kind  of  men  who  shrieked  with 
joy  at  the  sight  of  mutilated  Protestants  or 
tbout^d  in  frenzy  while  heretics  were  burning 
at  the  stake ;  the  same  kind  of  men  who  in  1871 
bamed,  destroyed,  and  assassinated.  Yesterday 
Et  waa  the  Hiiguenofat  whom  they  accused  of 
drinking  the  blood  of  their  own  children ;  to- 
day it  was  the  aristocrats,  the  priests,  the  ene- 
ixii«»  of  the  peupJe  who  were  charged  with 
primt-^  o-H  II nsjiiM kahili  rw  they  were  iintnie, 
rhe  Abbaye  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
moet  horrible  massacres  known  in  history,  and 
the  awful  camf^e  ended  with  the  killing  of 
the  Swiss  guards  of  Louis  XVI,  who  had  dared 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  charge  against 
\  wild  mob  the  month  before. 


1  CHAPTER  VX 

Looking  backwards  at  tlie  Pnrig  of  long 

of  the  Bieliops  nod  its  donjon — Ttie  Obotcbi 
Itinocnnta  —  England's  march  on  the  Otf 
The  Maid  of  Orleans  wounded  in  battl« — ^Tr 
inside  the  city  walls — The  horrors  of 
Church  and  tower  of  Saint  Jacqnea — A  8m  u- 
ample  of  Gothic  arahitecture — Now  headqiuiwn 
of  a  scientific  society — Liberality  of  m  rich  •»»- 
ener — Once  a  bad,  but  now  a  beautiful  neighbear- 
hood — A  bronze  column  in  Nupoleoii'«  hoaoor— 
The  theatre  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

If  in  thought  we  again  hark  back  "aiu 
temps  de  Saint  Louis,"  aiitl  mount  to  the  top  «ii 
one  of  the  towera  of  Notre  Dame,  we  may  lool 
over  the  city  as  it  was  in  the  Medieval  Ag». 
Paris  was  then  divided  by  the  River  f^tof  intA 
three  distinct  partR ;  it  was  &ft  if  thive  dtia 
wei-e  in  a  single  city.  Here  in  the  centre 
tho  Cit6,  the  heart  of  the  capital ;  there  U 
Palflis  des  Justice ;  the  great  Cathedral 
under  our  very  feet.  To  the  north  stivtclMfl 
out  the  commercial  and  working  rille,  as  il  w» 
once  called,  the  large  qnartier  of  the  hovr- 
geoine,  the  qnartier  of  the  markets  aud  sUugh- 
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Further  off  to  the  Bouth  stands  the 
the  city  of  whooli*  and  Bcholai-8, 
If  ecdesiuMtical,  a  pedantic  and  .1 
it  city,  A  city  of  noise  and  of  study,  of 
\  and  of  tavertiH. 

cal  Cit^,  the  oldest  part  of  town,  lies 

,  these  other  cities,  »»  if  to  jireBerve  the 

in  Pfim:    for  the  Latin  city  hates  the 

lue  city,  and  vice  versa. 

and  there  we  »eo  large  nmnwions  and 

td  gnrtlens  reaching  down  to  the  river's 

Almost    dirwrtly   Inflow   u«,   on   the 

re  the  cloisters  of  the  Cathedral,  and 

onth  w  tlie  Kvfiche  edging  the  River 

It  in  a  fine,  large  building,  this  Paliu-e 

Bisliu|M«,  with  it^  chapel  and  its  tlonjon, 

and  irreneiiitx,  half  church,  half  fort- 

lnoconie^  a  great  lord  and  a  great  priext. 

ia   the   palace    where  «o    many  kings 

irben  in  Pari*,  and  near  it  is  the  nmrvel- 

\U}  Chapelle.     Those  distant  trees  half 

by  towers  are  in  the  garden  of  the  king. 

tan  twenty  churches  are  in  sight^  some 

d,  Home  i^uito    new,  and  all  are  richly 

on  the  left  aide  of  the  river  wo  aee  the 
of  Saiuto  Genevieve,  which  dominatrs 


the  high  hill  of  that  name.'  Towards  t 
is  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Victor  ;  toward  t 
the  village  of  Saint  Germain  des  Pres,  | 
around  its  Abbey,  enclosed  mth  a  wall  a 
fended  by  a  wide  ditch.  Further  ou  in  I 
direction  is  a  large  espiuise  of  prairie,  ol 
the  Pre  aiix  Clercs,"  whei-e  on  many  occaai 
the  students  of  the  Latin  city  have  riotvd 
fights  or  had  their  duels.  In  front  of  ua, 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  looms  up 
Louvre.  Yonder  are  the  imirket**,  and  U 
the  Church  of  the  Innocents,  with  its  tinece 
tery  in  which  we  can  see  a  small  editict!  aha 
like  a  tower — the  lanterne  cles  niorts,  tlie  b 
in  which  is  lit  every  night.  Further  ton 
the  east  on  the  same  side,  is  the  sinietaTjfl 
de  Gr^ve'  with  its  many  terrible  souveJ 
rope  atul  axe.  In  the  east  we  see  th«  Tm 
while  far  away  to  the  north  we  catch  agUn 
of  the  Chatvau  of  Vincennes  in  the  midst  ( 
thick  forest. 


'Xow  the  site  of  the  PiintliGon. 

•To-day  this  land  is  covered  by  the  Chai 
nties,  the  reaideoce  of  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  and  tb*^ 
Office. 

*Tlie  n6tel  de  Villo  or  City  H»U  i 
place  now. 
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These  things  are  but  the  striking  landmarks, 
though  amidst  a  multitude  of  housetops  we  may 
•bomake  out  the  Grand  Gh4telety  numerous 
dbnxeh  steeples  and,  on  almost  eveiy  hillock, 
the  wings  of  windmills.  One,  two,  three,  ^^Jf 
tiiere  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  on  Montmartre 
alone.^ 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  century  and  more 
lias  passed  since  we  began  to  gaze  down  on 
Paris  from  the  bell  tower  of  Notre  Dame. 
During  this  interval  the  disaster  to  the  Tem- 
plars has  occurred,  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Pope  has  been  much  restrained.  Indeed  there 
lias  been  an  immense  dSbdcle  of  most  things 
that  were  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  first  in  im- 
portance of  all  these  was  the  deatli  of  enthusi- 
astic faithy  of  that  faith  which  had  impelled 
the  Crusades,  and  which  died  with  Saint 
Loui.««.  Next  was  the  death  of  the  great  feudal 
power,  the  glory  of  chivalry,  which  expired  at 
Courtrai,  at  Crecy,  and  at  Poitiers,  Finally 
there  was  the  death  of  that  lil>erty  which  cre- 
ated communes,  and  which  was  strangled  by 
royalty.      Upon  all  the  ruins  only  one  thing 

>  There  is  even  one  to-day  upon  tho  Iiill  of  Mont- 
martre. 


grew  strong ;  it  was  Royal  jiower.  The  fit* 
result  of  which  was  to  deliver  over  all  in  WoA 
to  the  foreigner,  for  almost  iminedifltely  tk 
English  marched  on  Paris.  Reinember  ibtt 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiei-s,  King  John  *• 
prisoner  to  the  English,  as  were  all  the  Freoci 
nobility.  There  waa  no  longer  any  amiTcr 
any  treasury.  The  poor  peasants,  the  Jarqae^ 
as  they  were  teiTned,  were  merely  a  flock 
sheep  without  guardian,  and  woi-se  than  aUre* 
in  their  misery.  The  countiy  was  overran  hf, 
the  English,  and  towns  were  being  ravigfi 
No  one  worked  in  the  fields,  no  one  Mwcd 
grain,  thei-e  were  hardly  any  harvests. 

Happily,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  Pi 
were  more  active,  more  iutelligent,  mure 
mined  than  the  people  of  the  provinces,  And  if 
the  Provincials  had  followed  the  Paristaoa,  tW 
foreigners  woulil  soon  have  been  driven  mWf 
from  France.  But  no,  they  abandoi 
capital  to  its  fate,  even  as  they 
struggle  for  their  own  existence.  Tbsa 
was  now  a  city  of  250,000  souls, 
decided  that  the  ramparts  of  Philippe 

should    I>e    rejmired  and  strengthened, 

new  wall  built  around  that  part  of  town 
exposed   to   attack  north   of   the   river. 
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was  begun  at  once  and  continued  niglit 
lay ;  lh«  new  wall  was  over  three  milei* 
or  nearly  douhle  tlie  length  of  the  one 
I  replaced.  Moreover  the  wall  iiiul  towers 
inucb  fitout«r,  and  when  the  work  was 
ed  the  people  were  ready  for  their  enemy. 
Iw  English  reniainek*  at  a  safe  distauee, 
Kne  time  at  any  raW;  and  indei^d  the 
tvvT  was  regularly  besieged  by  tlieiii.  It 
Wm-ndered  in  a  treacherous  or  coward- 
ihion,  and  Etienne  Mareel  was  charged 
the  crime  of  seeking  to  put  Charles  the 
iia  ally  of  England,  in  [k>ss(>h8Ioii  of  the 
f  for  whicb  treason  he  was  killed  hy  Jean 
lard. 
We  have  now  reached  the  perio<l  when  the 
iflh  were  in  Paris,  A  King  of  England 
I  himwlf  in  the  Louvre  and  he  was 
at  Notre  Dame  as  King  of  France, 
iirch,  in  the  name  of  CSoil,  recognised  the 
legitimatu  authority ;  and  while  in 
[Ist  of  thi-i  captivity  the  Parisians  inven- 
amuMit  themttelves  with  that  infamous 
lown  in  hlstorj'  aw  the  D'tnse  Macabre. 
une  a  French  army  led  by  the  valiant 
Jeanne  d'Arc  of  glorious  and  saintly 
.    The  attempt  of  the  Koyal  force  to 


take  the  capital  was  made  near  a  gate  in  I 
wall  then  standing  at  what  is  now  the  conwr  fl) 
the  Rue  Royale  and  the  Rue  Faiit)Ourg  I 
Honore.     The  Maid  was  wounded  in  1 
sault,  her  army  was   repulsed,  and    Paris     _ 
mained  in  the  keeping  of  the  Cnglitth  for  «u    ' 
years  more. 

The  English  were  numerous  and  well  umvi 
hence  they  eould  hold  the  city  against  Fivd.1- 
troops,  but  they  eould  not  defend  themselvr- 
from  an  euiagfd  pojtuliu*.  Tium  aitvr  tiiu' 
there  were  battles  in  the  streets ;  from  rue  to 
rue,  from  house  to  hoii«e  tlie  bourgeois  fouglit 
the  foreigner,  finally  drove  them  out*  aud  again 
Paris  belonged  to  Fmnce, 

But  the  horrors  of  wm-  were  Aoon  follovctl 
by  famine,  and   awhile  later    the  capital  W 
plague  stricken.     More  than  fifty  tht 
its  inhabitants  perislied  in  a  very  t 
and  wolves  rau  wild  in  the  sti-eets,  fei 
the    dead    or  devouring  ehildi-en  and  ■^ 
Paris,  thus  cruelly  ill-treak-d  during  the  r 
nf  Louis  XI,  still  lived,  however.      It  1 
most  half  a  century  of  time   to  recupersSe,  \ 
under  Chai-les  VIII,  and  under  Louis  XII,  j 
rot   bonhojntne  aa   he  was  called,  it    Im^iiiiI 
grow  and  to  gain  strength  once  more. 
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Thr  st*con<l  Middle  Age,  shadow  of  the  first, 
the  real  moyenage  of  Charlemagne  and  of  the 
Crusades,  died,  or  rather  faded  away,  and  the 
light  of  the  Benaisaance  appeared*  Printing 
aiui  the  new  world  were  disooyered,  the  real 
structure  of  the  universe  was  disclosed,  a  second 
Oothic  art,  the  one  which  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  made  its  i^pearance. 

Half  way  between  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and 
Louvre,  in  .a  small  park  or  garden  and  among 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  beautiful  flowers,  stands 
the  high  old  tower  of  Saint  Jacques,  a  gigantic 
monument  to  mark  the  ge<^raphical  centre  of 
the  capitaL  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious 
relics  of  old  Paris  in  existence,  as  it  also  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  monuments 
in  the  world*  A  splendid  view  may  be  had 
from  the  l>road  jjlatfonn  at  its  top,  one  well 
worth  the  climbing  of  tiresome  and  winding 
Htairs.  This  tower  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
in  exis*enot\  for  it  is  richly  dresst^l  with  fine 
i*culpture»,  royally  embroidered  with  sjdendid 
nicht^H  an<l  carved  flowers.  Though  not  so  high 
a*«  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,*  at  fii-st  glance 


1  The  Tour  Saint  Jacques  has  a  height  of  178  feet ; 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  are  212  feet  high. 
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one  is  apt  to  think  it  is  mnch  taller;  thcreaK* 
for  this  is  its  isolation,  or  perhaps  becauae  tbt 
structm-e  is  not  so  thick  and  broail.  In  otlwr 
times  this  was  the  bell  tower  of  the  churcic"' 
Saiut  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  which  long  MBft 
disappeared  fivm  view. 

Take  this  tower  ns  an  example  of  the  Gatluc 
architecture  in  its  last   period,  that  is  to  mt, 
diuing  the   fifteenth  century,  although  it  was 
really  built  in  1508,  and  if  you  would  likv  w 
continue  the  comparison,  study    it    well;  tbaj 
study  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame,  if  yotl 
would   judge  the  difference  and  measure  tfc*  i 
progress  made  by  Gothic  art  during  an  int^rr*! 
of  two  centuries.     The  majestic  tower  of  tie 
Cathedral  has  something  that  is  very  heax'y  il 
its  appearance,  while  that  of  Saint  JacquM  id 
fine,  svelte,  and  without  those  large  proportio 
which   stamps    the    other.     Observe    how 
tower  of  Notre  Dnme  is  cut  at  diffei-ent  heigl 
by  three  or  four  great  horizontal  lines  that  i 
Very  prominent  and  marked  in  the  stnictui^J 
and  which  divide  the  tower  into  three 
so  to  s[>e!ik.     There  is  nothing  of  this  kiodijl 
the  Tour  Saint  .Tactjuefl.     All  its  lines  are  * 
tical;  all  its  buttresses,  its  windows,  its  i 
coluinna,  its  arcatures — all  these  things  go  I 


pK  CR  haut,  as  Freacli  architects  say.  Kveii 
pe  tenninal  litiu  uf  the  comiche  at  the  level  of 
bo  top  platfonn  appears  as  if  bi-oken  by  the  foiu" 
Kiinacl(»  which  MupiM)rt  a  statue  of  the  Saint  and 
oiuc  gijpiiitio  iiiiiiiuiN.  Thfi-e  (Notre  Danif) 
he  cpeningfl  are  wide  and  the  ogives  obtuse ; 
tva  (Saint  Jacques)  the  windows  are  ezoeft- 
iTttly  narrow,  the  small  arcades  inordinately 
^^tbened.  The  comparisons  could  be  carried 
n  much  farther,  but  perhaps,  enough  has  been 
aid  to  induce  the  reader  to  study  these  two 
ypes  of  Gothic  architecture  for  himself  when 
le  finds  it  possible  to  do  so. 

A  winding  (light  of  stone  8t«ps,  lighted  here 
nd  there  with  a  small  window  pierced  through 
he  thick  walls,  lead  to  the  summit  and  from  a 
ilatform  one  may  look  over  a  splendid  pano- 
aroa  of  towTi  and  country.  This  monument  of 
ncient  Paris,  so  artistically  restored,  so  cai*e- 
uUy  preserved,  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty 
n  itself  but  it  also  is  of  great  utility  to 
iVench  scientists.  Since  1885  it  has  been  the 
leadquarters  of  the  Laboratory  of  Physical 
Itudies,  an  institution  founded  for  the  puipose 
f  studying  experimentally  such  things  as  dif- 
erences  of  temperature  and  barometric  pressure 
t  different  heights  and  their  influence  on  men, 
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animal3  and  plants ;  the  formation  of  mists,  fo^ 
rain,  snow,  etc. ;  the  extreme  limits  of  vwioniE 
the  atmoaphei-e  of  a  city  like  Paris  ;  the  oscIIIa- 
tion  of  its  soil,  and  so  on. 

As  far  back  as  1212,  when  the  tower 
doing  duty  a-s  the  bell  steeple  of  the  cbtudi 
Saint  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  a  Nonnan  »ai 
named  PJtai'd  was  pennittc-d  to  deliver  lectures 
in  the  nave  of  the  edifice.  It  was  also  in  tht 
shadow  of  this  church  that  a  public  Pcrivi-Brt" 
named  Nicolas  Flainel  aina.*ised  a  large  fortaoe. 
When  he  came  up  to  Paris  from  hia  native  til- 
lage, a  very  jtoor  man,  few  pei-sons  except  tl» 
members  of  the  liberal  professions  knew  how 
to  read  and  write. 

Flamel  opened  a  scrivener's  office  in  a  fnintt 
shanty  that  stood  against  the  base  of  thtstowH', 
where  he  prospered  so  well  that   before 
death  in  1417  he  had  built  a  new  ]>ortal  for 
church,  had  founded  a  largt;  hospital,  and  hi 
coatribut^'d  lilierally  toward  the  erection  of  » 
fewer  than  tiiirty-seven  churches,  yet  he  newr 
quit  his  frame  shanty.     When  his  wife,  Penwl 
died,  he  erected  a  splendid  monunienit  to 
memory   inside    the    church.     The    in^ripl 
slab  of  her  tomb  is  now  in  the  Cluny  Masei 
it  having   been  aocideiitnlly  discovered  by 
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antiqturi&n  some  eighteen  years  ago  in  a  green- 
grooer's  shop,  where  it  was  doing  duty  as  a 
marble  top  for  the  counter  on  which  he  was 
selling  beets,  carrots,  and  cabbages. 

During  the  Revolution,  when  the  church, 
which  had  for  a  while  been  used  as  the  meeting 
place  of  a  Republicaji  club,  was  sold  at  auction, 
a  condition  was  inserted  in  the  deed,  forbidding 
the  purchaser  from  pulling  down  or  demolish- 
ing the  tall  tower.  The  purchaser  made  of  it 
a  ^liot  ftictory,  while  a  second-hand  clothes 
iimrkct  wiw  oix'nptl  in  the  coui'tyard  wliere  it 
sKknI,  and  the  towvr  was  rapidly  l>ecoming  a 
ruin  wlifn  th«  city  piiithawd  it  in  18.36.  The 
prio<^  paid  wan  $.'>0,(M)0;  fifteen  yeai-s  afterward 
srnm-tliing  like  $2(K),()00  more  were  wpeiit  in 
rfstnrin*^  tlie  pile,  and  later  on  the  pretty  little 
pirdfU  that  p(urn>iinds  it  wtia  laid  out. 

As  for  tlie  church,  which  wan  pulled  down 
in  17fl;l,  there  is  «iii»ideral»Ie  eontnuliction 
aunmg  histuriaUH  and  Paris  antitjuni-ian^  con- 
ot-niin^  its  origin.  The  oldest  tradition  is  that 
the  first  church  was  Iniilt  along  about  the  year 
7<M),  on  the  site  of  a  chaiM-l  dedicated  to  Saint 
Anne,  but  laU'r  authorities  fix  the  year  1200  m 
the  pn>l»aMe  date  of  its  ereetimi.  It  j;ot  its 
iiiitiie   fiiMu    the  largest  ami  oldfst   sliiughter- 
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house  in  Pai-i8,  that  stood  just  here,  tliongh  ii 
was  once  far  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  church  was  altered  and  rebuilt  serenl 
times,  the  edifice  which  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Revolutionists  having  been  constructwl  during 
the  i-eign  of  Francois  Premier.  Origin»llT 
there  was  no  tower,  but  in  1308  the  erectioo  uf 
the  present  one  was  commenced,  and  full  k- 
cords  of  the  progress  of  the  work  and  ita  cost 
in  detail  are  in  existence.  VThen  completed  tW 
tower  was  ei-owned  by  a  stone  statue  of  S»itf 
James,  which  stood  twenty  feet  high.  lostk 
hung  a  chime  of  twelve  belle,  and  these  during 
the  Revolution  were  sent  to  the  Mint,  where 
they  Were  melted  up  and  made  into  copper  ooin. 

Many  illustrious  persons  were  buried  In  lli« 
vaults  of  this  church,  and  at  one  time  it  eo- 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  civil  sanctusiT 
or  place  of  refuge  against  arrest  There  were 
only  six  other  churches  then  in  France  wVici 
possessed  this  privilege. 

That  qiiartHf  of  the  capital  used  to  be  a  M 
neighbourhood.  Even  down  to  the  time  wfan 
Baron  Haussniann  began  carrying  out  Lotu^ 
Napoleon's  plan  of  giving  air  and  liglil  awl 
health  to  Paris  it  was  a  network  of  nam* 
streets  anil  blind  alleys,  the  abode  of  the  won* 
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class  of  citizens;  but  bow  tbe  entire  neighbour- 
hood is  beautifuL  The  garden  is  bounded  on 
three  Bides  by  fine  streets,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  one  of  the  largest 
avenues  in  the  capital.  Across  this  boulevard 
is  the  Place  du  Ch&telet,  a  lovely  square  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  fortress  of  the  Grand 
ChAtelet  already  mentioned  in  this  work.  It 
was  a  dirty,  foul-smelling  square  until  Napo- 
leon I  had  it  cleansed  and  beautified ;  now  it 
is  a  veiT  handsome  place.  On  one  side  of  it 
nniA  thf  Seine;  on  another  stands  the  Ch&telet 
Theatre  where  only  mpectacular  pieces  are  pvo- 
ducetl ;  on  a  third  stands  a  theatre  which  is 
owned  liy  the  city.  It  was  used  for  several 
yearn  as  an  Italian  ojM'i'a  house ;  and  it  was  here 
that  Mis:4  P!)[iima  Nevada  made  her  debut,  as 
di*!  Mudnni  Calvt  iHao.  When  the  Opera  Com- 
i«iue,  nt-ar  the  Boulevai-d  des  Italiens,  was 
bunie<l  down,  that  State  trou])e  occupied  tliis 
theatre  in  the  Place  du  Ch4telet  and  remained 
there  until  their  own  house  was  rebuilt.  It 
i»t  now  rented  by  Madame  Bernhardt,  the  emi- 
nent actress.  In  the  centre  of  tlie  square  is  a 
larpe  fountain,  alfto  a  bronze  column  which  was 
civfted  to  commemorate  tin-  t^'lorioiiH  victories 
of  Napoleon's  annics. 
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The  Capital  nnd  1e  roi  gallant — Numerous  cIm 
in  tlie  faubourga — ConBtruetion  of  the  boalcmd 
and  of  the  brulge  called  Pont  Neiif — Cnrioos  Ii» 
tory  of  t1ie  Palais  Royal — A  palHce  long  «iMi 
abandotied  by  princes — Meeting  place  of  diotolirtt 
men  and  women — Once  tlie  fosbiotiable  centra  «[ 
Puria,  now  a  rather  gloomy  flpot — The  UoUl  d* 
Cluny — A  miigoilicent  mitseuiu  of  archeolugial 
relicB — Some  precious  crowns  of  tho  Meronagiu 
Kings — Tlie  exquisite  archilectnre  of  an  old  muH 
sion — A  queen's  vengi-ance — Quaiut  and  htitorieil 
houses — Tiie  long-time  home  of  wittj  Mme.  i» 
SSvign^,  now  known  as  the  Carnarnlot  t 


The  reign  of  Henii  IV  was  a  splenilid 
period  in  the  Iiistory  of  Pans.  Ever  siucu  the 
time  of  Charles  VI  the  city  hiui  been  loeing 
little  by  little  its  Gothic  aspect  while  takit^ 
on  that  of  a  iiioileru  city.  Thei-e  are  ctTtaia 
olii  quartet's  of  the  capital,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Rue  Saint  Martin  and  the  Rim 
Saint  Denis,  for  instance,  wliich  still  give  uaaa 
idea  of  the  physiognomy  that  the  ensemble 
offered  under  h  roi  yaltutU.     With  all  Iiis  de- 
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fects,  even  with  all  his  vioes,  Henri  lY  was  a 
man,  and,  rare  thing  for  French  kings,  he 
Wed  Paris.  So,  too,  did  Francis  Miron,  his 
Pt^v6t,  and  Sully,  his  Minister. 

During  Henries  reign  the  old  houses  with 
civerhanging  upper  stories  began  to  disappear, 
and  builders  commenced  covering  roofs  with 
slates  instead  of  tiles.  No  great  change  was 
noticeable  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Cit^,  however ;  the  Cathedral,  the  Ev6che,  the 
Cloister,  all  the  other  public  places  were  as 
thfy  had  always  l)een,  and  the  old  palace  itself 
was  prt^tty  much  the  same  as  ever.  Some  few 
changes  wt*re  made  in  the  Univei'sity,  but  none 
of  grave  im|X)rtance.  A  few  new  mansions,  a 
ft'W  new  convents,  two  or  three  new  streets, 
theH4*  were  al>out  all  the  novelties  of  the  old 
Cite. 

But  changes  in  the  faulx)iirgs  were  numer- 
ous, and  art  these  kept  on  increasing  in  popula- 
tion, walls  to  protect  them  were  found  necessary. 
So  Henri  IV  increased  the  size  and  length  of 
the  new  ram})arts  which  Franyois  Premier  had 
startinl,  and  the  Faubourg  Montmartre,  the 
Faul)Ourg  Saint  Honor6  and  the  Tuileries  gar- 
d«*n  w»'re  ru>on  within  th(»  walls.  While  eoii- 
stnu'tiiig    these   defences    large   quantities    of 


earth  were  dug  up ;  this  dirt  was  lei 
and  sown  with  gi'asa  seed,  and  io  the  i 
fortification  these  new-niade  lands  bore  1 
name  of  boulevai'da.  When  the  defence*  ' 
no  lougt!!'  required,  and  when  they  wt're  dfr 
molisheil,  the  large  sui-face  which  they  M 
occupied  waa  thrown  open  to  circulation,  publl-: 
promenades  and  wide  streets  being  constnidtU 
by  the  city.  But  while  changing  their  det'tiiU' 
tion  they  preserved  their  old  name,  and  frotn 
this  we  get  the  modern  boulevaj-tls  that  ext«'Dii 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  we>*t\vard  to  the 
Madeleine.  As  the  exterior  defences  of  P»ni 
in  the  time  of  Henri  IV,  tbat  is  to  say,  tlnw 
on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  followe<l  alnioM 
exactly  the  couj-se  of  the  present  gr-and  boule- 
vards, we  are  able  to  jiitlge  how  VMt  ike 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  capital  betweei 
then  aiul  now. 

One  of  the  great  works  of  that  period  wu 
the  finishing  of  a  bridge  across  the  Seiiuv 
known  aa  the  Pont  Neuf.  Begun  in  1573,  tai 
finished  in  1003,  by  Henri  IV,  tlje  Pont  '. 
is  actually  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  It  ■ 
also  the  longest,  crossing  two  brancheu  of  t 
stream,  thougli  close  to  a  point  near  where  t 
oome  together  again.     At  this  extreme  } 
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the  island,  and  close  to  this  hridge,  stands  the 
celebrated  equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV,  placed 
there  by  Louis  XIIL  The  Pont  Neuf  has  been 
adhnired,  song  of,  ai  celebrated  ever  since  it 
mm  constracted,  at '  lich  time  it  was  the  great- 
Mkof  the  six  or  seven  that  led  out  from  the  Git6, 
to  tibe  north  or  to  the  south. 
King  Henri  IV  also  had  a  great  deal  of 
done  on  the  quays,  and  he  increased  the 
of  the  Louvre.  He  put  another  story  on 
nde  of  the  building,  since  when  it  has 
borne  the  name  of  "  Pavilion  Henri  IV."  At 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  intention  of  joining 
the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries,  he  lengthened  the 
interminable  gallery  alongside  the  river  the 
wliich  is  now  so  remarkable  for  its  elegant 
style  and  delicate  sculptures.  But  to  carry 
out  this  intention  it  was  not  suflicient  to 
lengthen  the  Louvre,  it  was  also  necessaiy  to 
extend  the  southern  wing  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
this  he  al»o  set  al>out.  His  desire  was  to  establish 
in  these  new  buildings  a  museum  of  industry 
and  the  arts,  as  well  as  lodgings  for  artists  and 
inventors.  This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  a  king  ever 
thought  of  sharing  his  palace  with  the  j)eople, 
or  was  willing  to  sleep  workingmen  under  his 
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own  roof.     But  death  cairied  Lira  off  1 
the  work  was  finished,  and  so  hU  good  i 
tions  were  never  canned  out ;  foi*  LoitU  '. 
and  Louis  XIV,  instetiduf  eoinjdt;ting  fchep 
could  thiuk  of  nothing  better  tliau  to  put  i 
•m^a  an  abyss  as  possible  between  tbcmadn 
aud  their  subjects. 

Henii  IV  also  finished  the   Hotel   d©  ViJ 
that  Frangois  I   had  begiiu.     In  brief,  '. 
was  a  great  builder,  and  he  built  for  ] 
and  Paris,  while  his  successor  built  for  hin 
aloue. 

It  was  to  obey  the  whims  of  a  queen,  i 
not  to  beautify  the  capital,  that  Loiiit*  XlfT  II 
the    Luxembourg    constructed,  which    by 
architecture  recalled  the  palace  of  the  Met 
at  Florence;  and  it   was  that  smne  king  wll 
permitted  Richelieu  to  erect  the  Palais    ~ 
nal,  which  has  been  called    the    PalaU  Bojl| 
ever  since  that  Minister  bequeathed   it  to  1 
King.       A    palace    long   tiiiice   abandonod  I 
princes;    galleries    aud    passages    lined 
restaurants,  jeweliy  stores,  cheaj)  John  i 
and   bookstalls ;  arcades  when)  the  gallAatr 
and  \'ice3  of  fonner  centurit'^  are  n-placod  I 
the  most  depraved  actioux  of   modem  i 
neglected    promenatles,     foliage     not    almj 
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.some  pompous  descriptious  of  a  fite  wLich  tlu 
Cardinal  gave  in  honour  of  the  betrothal  of  fait 
niece,  Claire  Clemence  de  Maile,  with  tlu4 
Duke  d'Enghien  who  Bubsequently  becan» 
known  in  history  as  "  le  grand  Conde,^^  and  ht 
magnificence  seems  to  have  exceeded  ewiy 
thing  that  had  previously  been  attempted  il 
that  Hue.  First  of  all,  there  was  a  play,  aftel 
that  a  banciuct,  where  the  dishes  were  hand) 
around  by  fifty-two  pages,  and  then  there  w 
a  splendid  ball.  The  Queen  ivas  carried  to  t 
throne  on  a  golden  car,  drawn  by  a  pair  fl 
peacocks,  and  as  soon  as  she  gave  the  signil 
dancing  began. 

After  Richelieu's  death  the  place  beeaiM 
the  property  of  Louis  XIII,  and  wheJi,  i 
October,  ltj43,  Anne  of  Austria  made  it  her 
habitation,  it  became  known  an  the  PoIM' 
Royal.  After  his  majority,  Louis  XIV  alwan 
stayed  in  it  when  in  Parts,  preferring  it  to  tb» 
Louvre,  his  official  residence.  "When  Henrtetti 
Maria,  wife  of  Charles  I  of  England,  arrinij 
in  France,  after  her  husband's  execution,  t 
Palais  Royal  was  assigned  her  for  residenot 
and  she  occupied  it  until  1661,  at  which  i 
it  became  tlio  residence  of  ''Monsioi 
brother  of  Louis  XIV,  to  whom  it  ■ 
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^jwtnt  a  few  yean  afterward.  At  his  death 
■m  palace  became  the  properly  of  his  son, 
lUqipe  d'Orleans,  Duke  de  Chartres,  who, 
■Mraver,  did  not  t^e  np  his  abode  there  until 
fe  became  Begent  of  France  during  Louis  X  V's 

With  this  r^ency  began  a  new  era  of  luxury, 
ipkndoar,  and  tumult  for  the  Palais  Royal, 
md  yet  there  was  very  little  resemblance  be- 
twwn  hia  court  and  that  which  had  surrounded 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  reign  of  Louia  XIV 
and  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  just  come  to 
an  end,  courtiers  were  still  full  of  hatred  for 
the  austerity  and  piety  that  characterised  the 
latter  part  of  the  dead  King's  reign,  and 
•o  Philippe  hastened  to  make  his  ))alace  a 
bouse  of  pleasure.  He  wished  that  the  very 
air  should  have  a  luxuiious  and  voluptuous 
flavour,  and  his  intentions  were  ably  seconded 
by  some  of  the  most  dissolute  men  and  women 
that  ever  lived ;  so  tliat  even  for  a  long  time 
after  "Monsieur's"  day  the  Palais  Royal  re- 
tained souvenirs  and  traces  of  a  freedom  of 
manners  such  as  no  other  building  has  perhaps 
ever  witnessed.  Charlies  VII  and  Agnes  de 
Sorel,  Francois  I,  with  Iiih  iiuniei-ous  gallant- 
nen,    Henri   II,   Henri    III,   Henri    IV,  and 
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Louis'  XrV,  were  all  decent  persons  bo  to 
speak,  and  their  amorous  adventures  were 
quite  innocent  aa  compared  with  thoM  cf 
Philippe  of  Orleans,  whose  carryings  on  in  the 
Palais  Royal  cannot  possibly  be  described  lo 
this  volume.  The  favourites  of  the  R«gent 
and  the  noble  ladies  of  the  time  B«ocee<led  in 
suipassing  all  that  imagination  can  su]>po6«  in 
the  way  of  sin  and  shame.  Indeed  the  PsUi» 
Royal  was  so  deeply  marked  by  the  iDdeoeiit  . 
doings  of  the  period  that  it  has  never  bets  I 
able  to  get  entirely  ride  of  those  souvenirs,  ftl 
was  an  era  of  late  suppers,  bacchanalian 
revels,  shameless  orgies  ;  and  as  much  gold  wm 
necessarj',  it  -was  the  time  when  "  Mississippi " 
Law  appeared  on  the  scene.  Philip|»e  died 
suddenly,  and  his  son,  when  he  had  tinnl  of 
the  palace,  went  to  the  Abbey  of  Sainte  Oeo^ 
vieve. 

In  17ti3  flames  destroyed  the  Opera  Houm 
which  Richelieu  had  built,  and  this  furnished 
au  excuse  for  the  complete  restoration  of  tde 
Palais  Royal,  the  expenses  thereof  Wing  jMiid 
by  the  city  of  Pans.  In  1780  thn  Dnko  of 
Orleans  gavn  the  place  to  his  son,  Louin  Phil- 
ipi>e  Joseph,  and  with  him  the  orgies  wt»re  ns 
suraed.     It  was  he  who  oumjunded  the  garden 
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plucked  tlie  leaf  from  a  tree  that  served 
first  cockade  of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution, 
days  afterward  the  people  stormed  the 

The  Palais  Royal  was  corifiiiciited  when 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  beheaded,  gaiubUngk 
were  opened  on  its  upper  floors,  and  almost 
the  lower  ones  were  turned  into  restai 
Dui'ing  the  Consulate  the  law  courte  held  their 
sessions  at  the  Palais  Royal  for  awhUe ;  then, 
by  decree  of  Napoleon  I,  the  properly  w»* 
made  a  part  of  the  crown  domain,  and  thi* 
Stock  Exchange  was  allowed  to  rise  ono  of  its 
wings  provisionally.  But  after  the  fall  of  tl>« 
Fu'st  Empire  the  property  was  reatorud  to  tie 
son  of  the  Duke  who  had  perished  on  th* 
guillotine.  Later  on,  this  son  became  King 
Louis  Philippe. 

After  Waterloo,  the  new  proprietor  devottxl 
himself  to  the  embellishment  and  improvemenl 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  The  galleries  wt-rw  adU 
the  liveliest  place  in  Paris,  Its  shops  had 
world-wide  reputation,  and  provincials 
as  foreigners  fioni  everywhere  flocked  to 
Palais  Royal  as  to  one  of  the  wondera  of 
world.  Not  only  was  tlie  reputation  for  mAea- 
dour  enjoye<l  by  its  shops  fully  deserved,  hot 
the  palace  and  its  garden  were  the  cwntn  of 
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iny  pleasurea.  Its  restaurauta  were  cou- 
,  auj  justly  so,  the  best  iu  Europe.  The 
oka  were  arlUle^,  thtir  celJai-s  coiitaiiied  the 
t  wiiH'8,  while  good  taste  and  prompt  servic*! 
their  otdebnty.  At  that  time  the 
t  Royal  was  not.  only  tht-  centre  of  Pans, 
rt  was  al«o  the  centre  of  civilised  Europe.  It 
was  an  iuuneusc  and  opulent  bazaar,  an  ever- 
o|f<'n  harem,  a  cjipbamaiini  of  dissipation 
whfivevcnp-thing  aftnwted  and  to  which  everj-- 
iKMly  w»mt.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  drew  c-olos- 
aal  inntuic  f roui  hi«  reutM,  he  managed  his  prop- 
erty judiciously  and  kept  it  in  excellent 
repair. 

Durinj;  the  fighting  of  July,  1830,  the  Palais 
Koyal  reniaiuetl  deserted,  but  on  tlie  third  day 
_<rf  that  revolution  a  Rerious  encounter  Wtween 
[leoplu  and  the  troops  took  jilaee  in  front 
f  it.  Victory  over  the  Bourljous  was  finally 
on,  the  Palais  Royal  Ixiaimethe  headcpiart^TH 
r  A  new  uwnamhy  for  a  short  while,  and  it;^ 
Jens  were  traversed  daily  by  deputations 
t  their  way  to  cheer  the  Citizen  K'ni^.  Th« 
t  act  of  the  July  monarchy  wm  to  abolish 
ablic  goinbling,  whereupon  the  people  com- 
Hfuoed  to  dtntert  the  Palais  Royal,  and  that 
1  ibe  bc^tnaing  of  its  deaulenoe.     It  itf  utjvf 
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It  was  M.  Alexandre  du  Sonuneranl,  in 
ber  of  the  Gourdes  Coniptt-s,  who  made  it  imu- 
seuni  for  the  archeological  relics  and  curioflties, 
valuable  furniture,  and  artistic  rarities  of  Ik 
Middle  Agea  which  he  had  been  collecting  dur- 
ing many  years.  On  his  death  the  Gorermoon 
bought  this  collection,  and  thus  the  "Mu*w 
des  Themies  et  de  I'Hotel  de  Cluny "'  waa  finnlv 
established.  Since  then  the  numb^i-r  of  arlisiif 
works  that  foiined  the  nucleus  of  the  muwuni 
has  increased  considerably.  Researches  uude 
in  vaiious  parts  of  Palis,  the  li1>«rality  of  inti^ 
ligent  contributoi's,  and  State  acquisitions  h&re 
so  enriched  it  that  now  the  catalogue  natnes  o^vt 
fifteen  thousand  artistic  curiosities  and  valoablr 
articles,  most  of  which  are  unique  of  tl»eii  I 
kind  iu  existence.  Perhaps  no  other  iniiHruii. 
can  boast  so  fine  a  lot  of  ivorifw,  whUe  it  -• 
particularly  rich  in  sculptural  nionutuentsi.  Tli'^ 
goldsmiths^  art  is  also  splendidly  repnaratci 
by  some  of  the  best  sfweiinens  of  orfevrene  ihi 
have  ever  been  discovered. 

On  account  of  tlie  costliness  of  their 
the  works  of  gold  and  silver  smiths  have  oli 
been  more  menaced  than  those  of  other  artiiU 
What  marvels  have  been  destroyed  in  the  cfo- 
cible   will    never  be    known,    but    fortautclfj 
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Ibither  Earth  has  been  a&ithful  goardiaaof 
treasims  intnuted  to  her  keeping,  and  it  ia  to 
bar  we  owe  our  richest  specimens  of  orfevrerie. 
It  waa  ixtim  the  earth  that  a  labourer,  working 
in  a  field  near  Rennes,  in  1856,  gathered  up 
■eren  massive  gold  bracelets,  two  rings  and 
■ome  golden  nnggeta,  all  ol  barbarooB  graoe 
and  of  uodoabted  autiqnity,  which  are  now 
in  the  Cluny  Museum.  Two  years  later,  and 
strange  to  say  in  Spain,  several  crowns  made 
by  goldsmiths  for  the  Merovingian  kings  were 
fouud,  and  these  are  also  in  this  Museum.  It 
is  supposed  that  at  the  time  when  Spain  was 
invaded  by  the  French  these  precious  crowns, 
abandoned  in  that  country,  were  buried  for 
safeket-ping;  but  they  appeared  twelve  or 
fuurtei^n  centuries  aftt;rwarda  to  tell  Parisians 
of  tbe  magnificence  of  those  almost  legendary 
HOveivignB,  and  of  bow  skilful  were  the  men 
tlit-n  employed  in  the  art  of  working  gold 
rejfongxe,  in  cutting  it  into  palm  leaver,  in  en- 
riching it  with  sapphires,  and  in  incrusting  it 
with  pearls. 

Another  rare  masterpiece  at  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny  is  an  altar  that  was  given  by  the  Em- 
peror Ili-nri  II  to  the  Cathedral  of  B&le  in  the 
iMfgiuniug  of  the  eleventh   uuutury.     But    it 


would  lie  impoasiVile  to  even  mention  all  thi 
aplendid  things  in  this  MuHciitn,  niucli  lewd 
describe  them ;  besides,  when  lie  goes  to  sw  tlu 
collection,  the  delight  of  the  i-emler  will  be  ea 
haiiced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  also  visiting  li^ 
best  specimen  of  French  architectiu-e  at  I 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  now  extant. 

At  the  time  when  this  Hbtel  de  Clucy  k 
bviilt,  nearly  every  man(*ion  inside  or  out-tide  a 
Paris  was  a  chAteau,  so  to  speak,  fortified  widj 
small  towers  and  machicolationt^ ;  but  tbi^  tr] 
gentil  aejour  was  not  erected  that  way,  Th 
small  octagonal  tower  in  the  courtj'ard  was  ni 
built  for  defense,  but  was  to  hold  the  stairs  u 
which  one  now  climbs  to  the  upper  floon 
The  platfonn  at  the  summit  of  this  small  tow« 
wan  never  a  guette,  it  was  and  U  an  open  ba 
cony.  Charming,  too,  is  the  little  chapel,  on 
mented  like  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  richly  workfl 
up  to  its  vaulted  ceiling.  The  facade  of  1 
building,  the  gables  and  the  turrets  of  il 
dormer  windows,  the  cut-stone  baJustradea  l 
the  base  of  tlie  roof,  the  windows  divided  1 
stone  miillions,  all  these  things  are  fine,  ligb 
and  deliciite.  Inside  are  large  rooms  with  i; 
niense  fireplaces;  while  the  staircase  iu  t 
to'trelle,  up  wliich  we  came,  is  spiral,  en  rt«,i 
they  »uid  in  those  other  days. 
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1  asmall  and  rather  obscnre  street  the  reader 
Hy  8lUl  find  what  is  left  of  the  once  luxurioiw 
Hotel  df  Sfiif,  Iiuilt  by  an  iirchhislioii  of  Paris  * 
on  the  Kite  of  tht-  lioyal  palace  of  Saint  Paul. 
An  iruicription  on  the  fnyade  of  the  mansion 
mfuniis  the  public  that  the  building  was  con- 
Btrueted  towai-d  tho  end  of  the  year  1500 
by  onler  of  Tristan  de  Salazar,  a  strange 
charsctt^r  who  paxily  <*xohaugfd  his  mitre  for 
a  soldier's  helmet.  There  are  not  many  Paris- 
ianH,  much'  le-w  viaitora  from  foreign  lands, 
who  know  of  the  exuitence  of  this  old  Gothic 
chi^t4-au,  with  its  t^ro  towers,  its  arched  porches  I 
with  flamboyant  ogives,  ita  feudal  ponteru  gate, 
when.'  there  still  n-main  traces  of  the  block  for 
mounting  on  horseback,  itH  nentiiiFl  towfi-s, 
^hI  itH  loopholea  for  archers  and  nicii-nt-annn. 
Bd)nring  the  sixteenth  century  the  mansion 
Hbiained  Episcopal  lieadqiiart'ei'H,  and  after- 
Vanl.H  the  woman  whom  tho  Bearnais  re- 
pudiat*HJ  (Qnwn  Margot)  went  there  to  Hve, 
Mid  to  connole  hereelf  for  being  abandoned. 
Hhw  day  fih^  ffll  in  love  with  n  handsome  page 
^■bhhI  Julifii,  of  whom  the  Vicomte  du  Ver- 
^Obd  was  i*o  jealous  tbat  when  he  saw  the 
Qne^n  and  [rngf  turn  the  wiwr  of  ih.-  nie  afti-r 
maas  hv  fhot  Julien  in  the  heart,  and  the  boy 
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died  witTi  a  smile  on  liIs  lip9,  his  eyes  fii*d  (* 
those  of  tlie  Queen,  wlio  swore  neither  to  eit 
nor  dnnk  vintil  »he  Lad  ol)t.iined  vengeuca 
The  assassin  was  ai-rested,  and  l>ebeaded  w 
two  days  later  in  front  of  the  hfitcL  1 
royal  lady  watched  the  execiitiou  from  1 
window,  and  then  in  the  evening  left  the  h 
never  to  return  to  it. 

Dming  the  Revolution  the  hot*-!  wag  sold  by 
the  nation,  and  is  now  private  property. 
Gradually  the  tenants  became  le»s  illastrioM, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  only  a  bui"eau  for  diligences  to  and  froil 
Lyons,  Then  it  became  an  office  for  cart«\ 
next  the  abode  of  buyers  of  rabbit  Mklns,  ui 
was  until  recently  a  candy  factor)'.  It  i 
easily  undei-stood  that  all  these  triinsformatioo* 
would  add  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  oM 
building,  for  its  inner  walls  were  thrown  doinif, 
reparations  made,  halla  cut  up,  and  in  one  ' 
or  another,  it  was  badly  disfigured;  but  stiS; 
there  is  a  good  deal  left  that  is  interesting 
The  exterior  stands  boldly  as  if  guarding  iti 
past  in  a  grand  manner,  calling  up  souvenira  a 
the  long  ago  with  a  strange  and  cbaractf-riulM 
yonthfuluess.  On  the  front,  a  little  above  W 
the  left  ( f  the  principal  dtxjr,  a  bullet  is  t 
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|9<le<1  in  the  wall,  with  the  inscription :  "  29 
By,    18;W),"  around  it  in  black    letters.     In  j 
s  of  the  mutilations  which  the  building  hasi 
per^out!,  it  Htill  contains  many  su|)erb  things, 
ere  is  a  square  donjon  in  the  courtyard  with 
•autiful  staircafiu  which    is    only    equalled 
r  that  of  the  donjon  of  Jean  Sana  Peu!',  and 
arionn  veHtil»ul«  which    has  hardly  suffered 
r  harm  at  alL     \l  th«  surrounding  ruins  and 
I  were  cleared  away  and  the  whole  iu- 
Bip*ntly  ppstort-tl,  the  Hrttnl  de  Sen«  would  be 
luwl  a  niarvi'llous  monument. 

lie  Hdtel  Caniavalet,  another  famous  old  h6- 

L  is  now  n  Miiwum.     It  was  here  that  Madame 

IS^vigne  lived  for  more  tluin  twenty  years,  . 

I  if  the  '*  belle  martjuise,"  for  love  of  whose  j 

ntiful  eyes  her  coiiHin,  BunMy.Rabutin,  died, 

kid  reltini  to-day  and  see  her  old  home,  she 

aid    indeed    be    astonished      to     find    the 

nges  in  the  ganlcn  which  shp  kept  Robcauti- 

Dy  neat  and  pn-tty,  where  she  enjoyed  the 

1  air  and  heanl  the  neighlwuring  Annonci- 

,  thoMe  "  pn'tty  little  ^la  in  blue,"  eing^ 

\  in  the  niominga. 

"    i  Hfilel  derives  ita  ningnlar  name,  which. 

1  ita  Terj'  stranpenenw,  has  l>een  in  popular 

I  for  more  than  three  centuritts  throui^h  all 


ita  many  changes  of  owners  and  tenant-s  from 
its  sef^nd  ownere,  a  Bretou  family  called  Krf- 
nevenoy,  which  by  usage  beainie  turned  inl'i 
the  more  euj)honious  one  of  Camavalet.  The 
houau  was  buUt  in  1550  for  "Squire  .laoju** 
de  Ligneris,"  president  of  the  Gallic  chunk 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Ligneria  waa  a  am- 
noisseiir  of  art  treasures,  and  at  hii4  ruqarst 
Jean  Goujon  Bculptured  some  fine  l>aA>reliefs  on 
the  front  of  his  residence  and  cut  out  a  supal> 
group  of  the  four  seasonin  l>etween  the  ^rindow^ 
of  the  body  of  the  prineipid  building. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  tht?  dwelling  be- 
longed to  the  Argouzes,  a  parlianientarj- family 
from  Normandy,  and  then  to  J[.  d'Agumy, 
Counsellor  to  the  parliament  to  Grenoblr. 
That  rich  lawyer,  who  Uked  order  and  reguUr- 
ity,  did  not  hesitate  to  touch  up  the  works  of 
Lescot,  of  Biillant,  and  of  Jean  Goujon.  H^ 
called  Mansard  to  his  assistanct^,  and  thii 
famous  architect  added  a  right  wing,  and  tst- 
cuted  bas-reliefs  and  allegoriea  which  do  not 
show  to  advantage  by  the  side  of  the  four 
graceful  sculptures  of  Goujon. 

Fortunately,  a  lattr  possessor  did  away  witi 
these  addition)^,  and  restored  the  body  of  (Im^ 
building    to  it^  original    state,    with    its  hi^ 
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,  projectiug  ledges  mid  miillioued  wlmlowH. 
Biviiig  iiuicle  these  alterations,  Perrin  Dan- 
■  ii[i,  a  nntivo  of  Dauphitiy,  sought  to  ecU  his 
prop«Tty  at  a  gooil  price,  and  hs  jimt  at  that 
I  Marif  <Ie  Rjihu  tin-Chan  till,  Maixjuist)  de 
rigmJ,  waa  looking  for  u  house  in  the  qtiarter 
f  MaraiH  to  suit  her  economical  tastes,  yet 
enough  to  Hccoiuiiiodut*!  her  family  and  to 
|lMe  her  to  receive,  and  whei-e  she  would 
>  have  a  quiet  garden  in  which  to  think  out 
witty  sfijingK  with  which  she  endjellished 
'  letters,  phe  rented  the  Hdtel  Cnmavalet, 
.  i-n  though  her  daughter,  the  beautiful  Mnd- 
iiie  do  Grignnn,  a  lady  of  veiy  little  heart  and 
■litlk- wit,  diftcovei-edin  spite  of  lier  prudery, 
i»t  the  raiiTorx  were  not  Butlicicutly  large  nor 
'  enough,  that  she  disliked  antiipiities,  and 
t  the  rootni*  were  inconvenient."  However, 
me  dc  Sevignti  took  the  hAtel  conjointly 
her  son-in-law,  M.  d«  (Irignan  and  the 
be  CouUnges,  one  of  their  most  intimate 
ndtt,  the  marquise  and  her  daughter  occupy- 
t  all  the  first  floor  of  the  piineipfll  part  of 
I huihling  between  the  entrance  courtyard  and 
i  garden  ;  the  rooniH  of  M.  de  Griguaii  wei-e 
ilije  ground  floor;  while  the  apartiuent  on 
street,  with  its  little  staircouu  leading  to 


the  garden,  waa  reserved  for  the  Marquis  ^ 
S^vigne,  who  had  only  to  traverse  the  PU» 
Royale  in  order  to  go  and  take  impper  wilk 
beautiful  and  naughty  Ninou,  who  Hved  no* 
very  far  away.  It  was  in  this  fine  hotel,  olj 
enough  to  be  considered  noble,  and  siiffidenlly 
modern  to  be  elegant,  that  Madame  the  M»^ 
quise  flirted  with  the  gay  butterfly  courtJerf 
without  changing  her  widow's  cap,  and  » 
those  lettera  into  which  she  threw  all  her  bear! 
and  Boul. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeentl 
century,  a  tax  collector  named  Bmnet  dt 
Bancy,  or  de  Boudy,  bought  the  hotel ;  he 
followed  by  Durpes  de  St.  SEaur,  and  then  hf 
the  Pommereul.  The  revolution  instjilUd  ■ 
library  in  it;  that  was  replaced  by  Napokoi 
with  a  school  of  loada  and  bridges;  and  in  1830 
an  art  institution  was  established  there  onds 
the  direction  of  M.  Verdot 

In  1866  the  city  of  Pans  bought  the  hCftd 
with  the  intention  of  turning  it  into  amunici] 
museum,  but  the  restorations  begun  three  yeaD 
later  were  interrupted  by  the  war  with  Gi 
many,  and  were  not  resumed  until  in  18(tj 
The  buildings  form  a  square  in  the  oeotre 
which,  and  aun'oundcd   on  four  sides  br  < 
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-•■urn,  is  a  garden  tJiat  can  be  reached  either 

irom  tlifl  older  portion  or  by  the  Arc  de  Nazar. 

eth.     The  new  galleries  open  on  this  garden, 

iiiid  are  full  of  fragments  and  curiowities  of  dif- 

■  nt  old  Parifi  buildings,  rare  portraits,  pic- 

■*  and  engmvingH,  one  showing  tlie  Place 

■■  ide  in  the  year  1612.     Thei-e  is  also  a  can- 

.    painted  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

,'v,  n?prciM>nting  the   Italian  trouite  then  in 

Pari»,    with    IiwltcUe    Andi-eini    for   the    star. 

She  wan  held  in  such  esteem  >iy  Ileiiri  IV  that 

t">  "rBVc  her  an  aut<igraj»h  letter  of  recommenda- 

1  to  the  Oovemor  of  Lyons  when  she  was 

lit  to  \-i/it  that  city. 

In  ihis  5[nf>^  Caniavalet  one  can  see  antique 

d'liris  and  ptatut'S  of  the  Renaissance  the  same 

iL-  in  other  raustiunis,  but  one  may  also  see  such 

l"-ikis  dociimentft,  mouumenta,  and  bric-n-bmc 

xa  txi»t  Dowhfiv  elftc  perhaps,  "  There  are  per- 

i"  wrote  Victor  Hugo,  "  who  can  never  see 

,  but  they  fall  to  wondering  what  may 

tfbly   be    happening    behind  it,"     So,    too, 

I  ore  peraons  who  are  curious  to  Kee  the 

I  tfant  Bomelxxly  has  carried,  or  the  chair  on 

1  nonie  one  Ui»ed  to  .lit,  or  the  BtatUM  of  this 

jit  great  individual,  or  the  first  books  ever 

If  readers  of  thie  work  have  any  of 


these  cunoaitieB,  the  Camavalet  Miiftemii  wil'i 
satisfy  their  every  longing,  Thei-e  aiv  pngrav. 
ings,  bibelots  and  other  objects  inniimtraMt 
relating  to  Parisian  history,  a  great  deal  'if 
space  being  taken  up  with  souvenirs  of  Uw 
Revolutionary  period.  The  bonnets  of  Jacob- 
ins ;  sabi-es  woni  by  raembei-s  of  the  CoqTcb- 
tion;  clocks  with  decimal  hoiii-tt ;  the  officiil 
poster  or  notice  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI ; 
packs  of  cards  where  the  kings  ai-e  phila«- 
phei-s,  the  queens  are  seasons  of  the  yvnr,  tlw 
knaves,  elements,  etc ;  And  these  with  Imoks, 
pictiues,  and  engravings  of  that  period  are 
certainly  of  great  interest. 

But  there  is  also  a  second  series  in  the  rain- 
able  collection  of  the  Mus^  Gamavalet  wbtck 
is  of  equal  if  not  superior  ini|)ortancc.  In  it 
are  placed  all  the  antique  objects  which  hftw 
been  unearthed  or  discovered  during  the  part 
twenty-Jive  or  thirty  years,  and  the  rooms  w 
particularly  rich  in  fragments  from  Gallo-Rotiuui 
edifices  that  once  stood  in  Paris.  The  gnnJro 
back  of  it  has  also  been  put  to  use,  aiid  it  over- 
flows with  ancient  fragments  of  monument* 
and  houses,  together  with  restitutions  or  n^pro- 
ductions  of  the  attractive  parte  of  many  of  the 
historical   mansions  which  once    upon    a   tioM 
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I  tlie  oaptsL  I  say  oDce  upon  a 
ine,  £or,  alai  I  and  becauBe  of  lack  of  present 
WKBf  the  old  manaionB  and  palaces  of  Paria  are 
lafc  disappearing.  In  a  French  comedy  played 
It  the  Falius  Royal  theatre,  say  a  dozen  years 
igft,  one  of  the  characters,  a  pr6fet  but  recently 
mned  to  o&oe  by  the  Government,  is  being 
aid  of  the  ctiriouties  and  wonders  in  his  new 
iqwrtiuent,  and  among  these  mention  is  made  of 
m  extinct  volcana  "  Comment,"  cried  he, "  ils 
LTuent  on  volcan,  et  ils  Toot  laiss^  ^tiendre  1 " 
[t  looks  very  much  as  though  in  times  to  come, 
loon  perhaps,  the  world  will  be  exclaiming : 

"  What !  the  Parisians  had  the  most  beauti- 
FdI,  the  most  curious,  the  most  interestiog  his- 
torical monuments  of  Europe,  and  yet  they  let 
them  fall  into  ruins  1 " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


An  imiueiise  and  sumptuous  edifice  called  the  hiav- 
— A  perfect  specimen  of  mixed  arcltilwrture— l^ 
three  distinct  periods — Tlie  sceae  of  mnoj  d- 
plorable  incidents — How  it  becaaie  a  gre&t  niu«'J" 
— A  masterpiece  of  ancient  statuary — Its  prewn* 
tion  during  the  Commune^Tho  Tuileries  udiu 
Occupants — Anecdotes  and  iiioidenls — It*  orpet, 
its  horrors,  aud  its  final  destruction. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  where  h«  ha<l  h«*a 
spending  some  little  while,  Francois  I  gam 
orders  to  pull  down  tlie  dunjon  of  ttie  Loo' 
It  is  said  tliat  tlie  sight  of  the  old  and  gli 
prison  gave  him  such  a  chill  whenever  b^ 
passed  it,  as  he  did  ignite  fre^piently,  tli> 
he  determined  the  feudal  fortresis  itbouhl  '■ 
demolislied.  Moreover,  he  was  dei^iroiis  of  #«- 
ing  the  Louvre  enlarged  and  miule  grnndrfin 
every  way ;  so  he  gave  his*  onlers  that 
should  be  built  an  immense  and  surapti 
edifice,  something  which  would  rwall  the 
palazzi  of  Italy,  which  would  remind  hi 
those  marble  villas  onianicnted  with  e<A\ 
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statut^  imd  ptcturus  which  he  had  so  much 
admired,  and  wliereiii  he  had  beeu  iK>  happy 
ID  the  yi-ar  1521. 

ArchiUict  Pierro  Lfscot  dr«w    up  the  plans, 

.  tbe  palace  was  built ;  but  what  the  King 

i-i  uot  do  wjw  briug  thi-  mm  and  the  sky  of 

T'-nce    to  Paris,  and  bo    the    New   Louvre, 

.     rich,  Very  elegant,    and    interiorly   very 

-  ndid,  though  undoubtedly  very  gray  also, 

'It  too  heavy,  uot  at  all  rjai  in  fat^t, — was 

:    thotw  kings  who  resided  in  it  a  place   iu 

which  they  were  considerably  eunuied,  hence, 

it  Was  never  iK>])uIar  with  them.     TLiit  Louvre 

is  an  «momioii)4  pile  of  palaces  of  many  ]H-'riodH, 

the    building    of    which,    begun    nearly  four 

hundred  years  ago,  was  completed  only  very 

recently,  and  yet,  xuch  an  it  now  iti,  it  passes 

for  oui!  of  the    very    finest    Btructuree   in    the 

world.     It  shares  with  the  Cathedral  the  honour 

of  Wiug  tbe  capital  monument  of  Paris  :  Noti-u 

Dame  for  ye  olden  times,  the  Louvre  for  the 

more  modem  epoch.     The  treasures  of  art  and 

■etence  iu  it,  the  Ktatuar^',  pictureit,  hiatorieal 

ohjectn,  and  nuraerouM  miMh-In  wbicli  it  shelters 

•n    form  the  grandest  Mufieum  of  Frauce,  oh 

indeed  it  i^  one  of  the  greatest  on  eartlu 

r  Saxon  and  Gothic  architecture  commend 
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me  to  England,  but  if  one  wants  to  look  at  a 
perfect  sijecinien  of  the  mixed  sort,  tln?B  oee 
should  go  to  the  Louvre.  Kich,  varied,  elt- 
gant,  neither  grand  nor  simple,  hoth  ina*irf 
and  ornamental,  solid  and  full  of  graci' — thert 
is  no  other  temple,  or  palace,  or  boiL^t^  thit 
was  ever  built  by  human  hands  which  is  ttun 
standing  that  can  be  compared  to  iL 

And  why  called  the  Louvre  I  No  <»"• 
knows.  Some  seek  the  etymologj'  of  th«  wi)r\i 
in  the  Saxon  kower,  which  meant  castle;  ulfn, 
look  for  it  in  the  old  French  word  O'iriv,  ti<" 
aeuvre,  and  aay  it  was  called  fouvre^  the  *n>rl 
par  excellence  ;  while  still  others  cinim  it  to  '• 
the  name  of  a  nobleman  who  ouce  lived  thir- 
abouts.  What  iscei-tain  is  that  the  origin  of  tl.- 
chateau  goes  back  to  a  very  remot*  period,  .v 
it  was  alre.Mly  in  existence  in  the  sevcjttk 
century,  when  Dagobert  was  King. 

But  it  was  not  as  yet  a  royal  ruaidence,  un\ 
historians  make  no  mention  of  it  UDtil  It  in* 
repaired  by  Philippe  Augustus,  even    though 
he  did  not  include  it  within  the  wall  that  1^1 
built  around  the  ohl  Cit^.     The  main  buU(IiM| 
was  then  only  two  stories  high,  but  Charles  *■ 
raised  it  some  thirty  feet  and  crowned    it  will 
tt'rracL'H  and  a  immtier  uf  toweiti.     He  also  Id- 
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the.  third  under  Louia  XV.  The  parti«» 
which  were  erected  by  the  fii-st  two  named  «* 
those  that  fonii  the  angle  of  the  courtwi 
from  the  pavilion  in  the  centre  of  the  soullxni 
facade  to  the  main  pavilion  surmounted  bj  * 
dome  that  is  oppwite  to  the  Cokiiuui^' 
Louis  XIII  did  not  do  much,  but  Catherine  ii 
Medicis  began  the  great  gallery.  Henry  IH 
and  Henry  IV  added  but  little  to  thebmldh?. 
although  it  was  during  their  time  that  tW 
palace  was  most  constantly  iuhabitnl  tf 
French  kings.  Howevei',  the  incomplete stm^ 
tures  which  had  extended  over  a  apuce  Iw 
times  greater  than  had  been  originally  int<nd«L 
were  joined  to  the  remains  of  the  old  chAtwc 
Then  Louis  XIV  ordered  the  corapU'tion  <•( 
the  Louvre,  and  yet  at  the  beginning  of  ib^ 
nineteenth  century  the  work  wjia  not  wbol-^ 
finished,  although  now,  after  more  than  ti*' 
hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  publitf  eajf 
the  great  palace  in  its  present  beautiful  stit- 
Strange  to  say,  the  very  king  who  did  most  i- 
build  the  elegant  edifiee  was  the  first  Hovemg* 
of  France  to  desert  the  dwelling  of  the  Val«* 
and  of  the  Bourbons,  for  the  pestilential  atoMV- 
phere  of  Versailles. 

What  a  wonderful  history  coali]  be  writttE 
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nf  the  Louvre  if  one  were  ao  mmdetl  and  had 
tLe  ability.     Its  histoiy,  like  thnt  of  most  royal 
kImmIps  recalls  many  deploralile  incidents.     It  | 
was  in  \hv  SL-iTt-t  chimibers  of  the  Louvre  that 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her  son  Charles  IX 
pUiitied  the  miinler  of  all  the  Hiigueiioti^.     Of 
all  the  Protestonts  who  were  then  in  the  Louvre 
— and  in  vain  did  they  invoke  the  sanctity  of 
treaties*  and  the  proniis(>H  of  a  kinj^ — one  only, 
s  gentleman  named  Tejan,  escaped  death.    The 
baleony    still    exists  where  Charles  IX   stood  I 
aiid  took    savftji^  delight  in  seeing   his  guard 
idaugbt^T  the  fleeing  people,  and  from  whieh 
he  binuielf  fired  on  his  owu  Huhjeets,  as  they 
hurried  to  and  fro  in  hoiTor  and  counteraation, 
■inidst   the  tolling  of   Wlls,    the  cries  of  the  ' 
dying,  and  th«!  yells  of  murderers.     The  apart-  I 
meat  in  still  visiWe  where  the  assassin  Maurivert  i 
Rtti^tnpteil  the  life  of  Admiral  De  Coligin,  and  , 
thi<  rocmi  in  ctill  lo  Ite  sut-n  from  which  Hci 
of  Navarre  wa-s  drsj^d  from  the  anns  of  liis  I 
iMfauliful  bride  to  the  feet  of  the  King  to  hear 
th«    dn-adful    alternative   pronounced   in   the 
midst    of    zealots   and    aRKaKsins.      Such  were 
the    horrors    of    which    the    Louvre    was    a 
witoettK. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  yeara  later  it  becanio 
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ifjped  of  many  of  its  riches,  and  these 
toreJ  to  their  former  owners;  Init  in 
of  time  the  viwHiueifs  thiis  created  were 
the  prodnctions  of  French  jmiutera  and 
in*  who  had  be«.'n  dead  more  than  ten 
by  piirchasera  abroad,  or  by  gifts  to  the 
until  now  it  is  again  the  fine  collection 
svum  »o  renowned  uverywhei-e. 
of  the  greate-Ht  mft.-iit«ri>ieces  which  the 
shelters  is  the  Venus  ilo  Milo.  It  has 
J  the  Lonvi-o  since  1821,  when  it  was 
led  to  Louis  XVI II,  by  the  French  Am- 
ir at  Constantinople,  who  pureha»ed  it 
une  pea^nntj*  who  fonnd  it  on  their  faim 
island  of  Milos.  The  arrival  of  this 
in  Ptti-id  wac  an  event  that  arouned  a  great 
inlen-Mt,  for  her  fame  as  the  Hnest  known 
'n  of  antiipie  art  had  preeeded  her,  and 
ppened  that  hheamved  on  the  day  tixed 
r»>-i>IM.'uinj;  of  Parliament.  That  cere- 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  Ihu  Louvre,  now 
aa  the  Salle  Lacaze,  to  which  place  the 
aa  drawn  in  a  chair  that  ran  on  wheels. 
l|mrke<l  statue  ntood  in  one  of  the  galler- 
migh  which  the  monarch  pa-wed.  He 
at  it  for  awhile,  then  turning  to  hin 
said'. 
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"  It  really  is  a  very  fine  mft8t«rpiec& 
place  for  it  is  the  Museum  of  the  Loom. 
to  it  tliat  it  \s  put  there  imniLKruitf-ly." 

lu  those  ilays  Royal  Mii--*eiini  mnnagCTshfi 
the  habit  of  I'estoriiigall  worku  of  artUmtan^ 
iuto  their  jiossessiou  in  any  way  diunagcd,  m'- 
too  often  this  was  done  in  a  manner  wh'c;i 
showed  little  respect  for  the  laws  of  s»tllr^'^ 
or  for  rules  o£  proitortion.  When  Ihe  Vmii" 
de  Milo  was  received  it  was  in  M'veral  piM*-, 
and  Certain  portions,  notably  tlm  amM,  W'W 
missing.  In  order  to  restore  it,  it  wwnen-^ 
sary  to  decide  what  had  been  tlm  original  jwi- 
tioQ  of  these  arms,  and  Uiis  gnw  rim*  to  nw-''- 
discnasiou  araoug  sculptures  and  arduaotogt:^ 
One  of  the  conservatora  of  the  Miixeutn,  I 
gentleman  named  Qnincy,  who  wjis  ca 
good  authority  in  such  mattent,  exprawed  i 
belief  that  this  Venus  had  been  part  offtg 
He  cited  several  well-known  pieten-n  of  ( 
sculpture  in  whioh  Mai's  and  Venua  mlt 
sented  standing  side  by  side,  and  be  i 
out  the  fact  that  the  face  was  tnrned  1 
left,  which,  he  held,  sbowed  slie  was  lo 
some  one  in  that  direction.  This  tbeoiy^ 
cond>ated  by  others,  one  man  insisting  1 
the  trunk  of  the  statue  was  incHneil  tow 
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riglit,  it  wa«  iraiMsnible  that  there  couM  be  an- 
Jtther  figure  on  the  left  of  it.  As  these  two 
soDHerv-atont  were  unal)le  to  agree  as  to  how  the 
iitatue  slioitid  bo  restored,  the  nmtter  was  i-e- 
feired  to  the  King  who  Baid  : 

"  Wfll,  gfutlemeii,  »uj)i>omo  you  do  nothing 
whatever  to  it."  Thus  it  came  about  tliat  tliis 
incomjiamble  work  of  art  escajH-d  further  iu- 
juries  At  the  hand  of  man. 

When  in  1870  it  became  evident  that  Paris 
would  have  to  Mtand  a  ttiege  and  posNil)le  bom> 
bnrdmcut  by  the  Gi-rmaus,  tlie  oonsei-vators  of 
the  Lourre  nniwum  bad  the  Venus  de  Milo 
taken  down,  and  nhe  wuh  hidden  in  one  of  the 
oelliirii  at  poHeo  hefldquarters.  Thei-e  ulie  I'e- 
mained,  covered  with  barrels,  empty  sacks, 
broken  Imardii,  street  swecpiuj^M  ;iud  other 
debris  through  the  war  and  the  Commune. 
Wbeji  taken  Irack  tt>  the  I^ouvre  it  van  noticed 
that  dainpnefw  had  *«tftened  the  pla-iter  with 
which  the  pieces  had  Weu  put  t^jgether  tifty 
ytMr»  before,  and  examination  showed  that  the 
beod  "f  the  figure  towanl  the  right  was  due  to 
■  WDtKleu  we*lge  int*erted  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  frnginent>4.  This  wedge  was  n'moved, 
the  two  portions  were  placed    in  their  natural 

t'tion,  and  the  figure  gained  immenijely  in 
e  and  beauty. 
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It  is  helieved  that  tlie  museum  of  tlitl 
contains  to-day  the  most  spWndid  collection  ( 
art  ti-easures  of  every  kind  that  is  to  be  foin 
under  a  single  roof  anywhere  in  the  worti 
One  may  walk  through  its  rooms  and  galleri 
day  after  day,  for  weeks  and  months  even,  a 
still  be  sure  of  finding  something  new  a 
worthy  of  one's  attention  and  study  at  ai 
visit. 

"The  Louvre  is  too  small  for  two  Courtl 
said  Catherine  de  Medicis,  after  the  dwith  I 
her  husband,  Henri  II.  "I  will  make  of  it 
palace  worthy  of  Francois  11,  and  erect  j 
otlier  clo«e  by  which  will  serve  the  Qw* 
Mother.  So  she  gave  ordera  for  building  tW 
Tuileries,  the  work  was  pushed  forward  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  1.566  Catherine  innAlW 
hei-self  in  the  new  palooe.  It  waa  at  the  Tuil- 
eries that  .'(he  used  to  hold  her  interview*  "iik 
the  astrologer  Riiggifent,  in  whose  prediction* 
she  had  implicit  faith.  After  her  death  1 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  lived  there,  and  1 
still  retained  the  place  as  his  private  pilK 
when  he  cnrae  to  the  throne  as  Henri  III. 
was  in  the  Tuileries  that  a  band  of  dijwold 
young  courtiers  indulged  in  those  shameful  u 
iea  which  so  stained  the  reign  of  the  last  of  tl 
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Valois,     Henri  III   was  aAsaBsinate<l   hy  Jac- 

(|iif»  ClfiiH'Ut,  the  Bourbon  line  succeeded  in 

the  pfTHoii  of  n^nri  IV,  who  apostaciwed  from 

the  I'mtt'stnnt  FBligion  to  aecuie  a  kingdom ; 

and  when  Ravaillftc  had  done  away  with  tliat 

^tllant  king,  young  Louis  XIII  occupied  the 

TuilerioH.     Tbt>  child  king  had  been  iiiarried  to 

Anne  of  Austria,  but  they  were  not  allowetl  to 

livetwt^ther,  still  shtt  waapennitteti  to  go  to  the 

Tuih-rifn   oi-cajiionally  to   play  in    the   garden 

M'ith  ber  little  liu-shand.     He  had  been  uiarriHl 

_  twenty-wveii  yeam  iH'fore  he  gave  an  heir  to 

■tflvtin-.      When    Louis    XIV    became    king, 

^nkNiDl(*»<  SoiwHms  lived  for  awhile  at  the  TuiU 

ttnv* ;  che  gav«  Mome  notorious  miilnight  sup- 

pi-r«,  and    invented    the    me<lintMch^,  an  orgie 

which  included  every  exce>w  that  it  waM  [kjhs!- 

bl**  for  the  human  mind  to  think  of.     Tlie  "  Suu 

King,"  iu»  Louis  XiV  was  called,  then   built 

Kntfau  ChiU'au  of  Versailles,  afttir  tiring  of  the 

^ftSidteiiu  of  St.  Germain,  and  seldom  went  to 

iThrirt;    but    the   Tuilerie!)   xtill    remained    the 

PCPDe  of  gay  doings.     One  such  event  was  the 

marriage  of  the  king's  brother,  Philippe  of  Or- 

li-ans,    with      Henrietta    of     Kiig1an<L     That 

Orleans  princo  was  a  man  of  uncommonly  low 

;  when   his  wife  died,  be  uiuvi<d  to  tho 


Palais  Royal  and  his  orgies  there  are  muueft- 
tionable.  Dm-iug  his  minority  Louis  XV  w« 
sided  at  the  Tuileries,  but  he  too  abaadontsl  it 
for  Versailles;  the  next  oceupaut  wan  tb«  witty 
and  gallant  Abbe  de  Berni».  One  night  tlie 
Grand  0])t;ra,  then  located  in  the  PalaLfi  Rovil, 
wan  burned  out,  and  the  next  day  the  stage  vra* 
transferred  to  the  Tuilenes.  That  was  in  1753, 
and  tbe  Opera  remained  there  until  1770. 

In  October,  1790,  a  mob  of  women  forced 
their  way  into  the  courtyai'd  of  the  Tuileri«s  l« 
have  an  explanation  with  General  de  Lafarettv, 
who  had  made  it  the  headquarters  of  the  Gusrd 
National.  Fears  for  the  Royal  family  inducml 
him  to  abandon  the  palace  for  Versaillet*,  uiil 
thitlier  the  nmb  followed.  It  coiu]>eIIud  Lotus 
XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette  to  return  to  Paris. 
At  tbe  time  the  mob  had  their  fight  with  the 
S\s'iH8  guard  a  part  of  the  palace  took  firw  ami 
burned  down.  On  the  27thof  Augu.'it,  1793,  ■ 
festival  in  honour  of  the  victoiy  of  the  people- 
was  celebrated  within  its  blackened  and  blood- 
Btained  walla.  Tlie  palace  wits  then  left  opa 
and  all  were  at  lil»erty  to  wander  through  it? 
dpjwrted  halls.  In  Deceinbt-r  of  that  year  Loutt 
XVI  enteivd  the  Tuileries  for  the  laat  time,  a 
prisoner.     The   building    was    occupied    for  a 
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;  white  hy  the  Directoire,  then  Bonaparte 
§First    CoiiHul    restored  the    Tuileries    to  a 

rtly  iui<I  »ph>ndid  ei'iu 
Bever  wa**  the   palnce  more  "brilliant   thaa  J 
ug  tht"  Fii-Ht  Eiiipirp,  when  there  reigned  a  | 
y,  a  hrilliancy,  and  a  beauty  without  pi-e- 

in    its  history.     But  Na|K)h'on'8  cwcu-  i 

■  «f    the  Tuilerien   ended    when    he   was  I 

to  Elba;  for   on  his   i-etuni  from  that 

nd  he  renide<l  in  the  Klys^e.     After  Water-  | 

lj*nm    XVIII    onoe  more    oceiipied    the  I 

Luriut ;  he  WM  succeeded  by  Charlen  X,  and  i 

,  turn    by  LouiH  Philippe.     In  1848    the 

Uizeii  King,"  wan  driven  out  of  France,  and  ' 

IpeopUi  retook  possession  of  the  Tuileries. 

tr)^>nt  aft^r  inititt^ent  ni>«hed  into  the  house  I 

Ivat  hinuH.>]f  oa  the  throne,  shouting  inean- 

"  Vive   la    Kepnbliqne ! "     Very   little 

;  wa»  done  lu  the  |>ulaee,  however,  and 

i  mmu  converted  into  a  hospitwl. 

IThen    Prince  Loiiis    Xnitoleon  whs  elected 

■ident  of  the  Second  Republic,  he  also  went 

■side  nt  the  ^lysee,  but  he  soon  left  that 

leion  for  the  Tuileries  aa  Emperor.     Napo- 

,  III  and  MfldenioiwUeEngenie  de  Montijo 

nwuried  in   the  Tuilerieit,  although    the 

nous  c«^rpmony  was  celebrated  the  next  day 
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at  Notre  Dame,     It  was  in  the  TiiiVri-  - 
nearly  all  the  State  ceremoniea  of  tht-  ." 
Empire  took  placp,  ami  among  the  guest'-  ■  ■ 
palace  may  )je  mentioned  Qiiefin  \1ctoi   ■ 
her  husband,  Pi'ince  Albert.      It  was  tlun 
an  heir  to  the  Imperial  thron«  was  horu  :  :.: 
it  was  fi'oin  thence  that  the  EmpreMn  Kiie-ii 
escaped  in  a  public  hack  ami  rode  to  thepavit 
residence  of  an  Amencan  dentist  wlio  aftei 
saw  hei'  safely  ont  of  France  and  into  Bni 

During  the  siege  of  Pans  by  tho 
the  Tuileriea  palace  was  a  hospital,  and  1 
one  day,  when  the  troops  of  Vei-saiUes  peDofT 
info    the   capital,  tlie    CommunislH    burned  It 
dowu,  nothing  beiug  left  of  the  fttntctnre  bulj 
heap  of  smoking  and  unsightly  niins.      In  Jid 
18*t2,  the  French  Parliament  appropriated  4 
thousand  dollars  to  be  expt-nded  ; 
these  ruins,  and    so  weW  was  thiH    work  i 
that  to-day  not  one  stone  or  brick  is  left  i 
ing  upon  another  of  the  famous  palace. 
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irOrgemoiit,  Chancellor  of  France,  er&cted  tla' 
building  in  1390,  his  son  soU  the  i»laoe  to  t" 
Duke  (le  Bern,  brother  of  Charles  V,  for  fen* 
teen  thousand  golden  ecus,  in  turn  the  Dufcl 
traded  it  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  s« 
property,  and  then,  in  1417,  the  king  became  U 
owner.  Cbarlea  VI,  during  his  imianity,  and  til 
Duke  of  Bedfoiii,  regent  in  Fi'anee  for  the  Ki^ 
of  England,  resided  at  tlie  Hotel  des  Toumellil 
Whenever  he  was  in  Paris  Louis  XI,  occupic 
it,  and  it  was  there  that  Louis  XII  Itreat 
his  last.  The  square  of  this  h6tel  also  c 
tained  the  Marche  aux  Chevaux,  which  in  157 
was  the  scene  of  a  violent  struggle  between  tf 
minions  of  Henri  III  and  the  favorites  of  tb 
Duke  de  Guise.  Both  these  establislunt'flti 
house  of  the  jcing  and  horse  market,  were  finallj 
made  to  give  way  for  the  Place  Royale;  hiit 
before  that,  the  mansion  was  at  once  a  fitwW 
and  a  royal  resldeuce,  a  prison  and  anienj 
The  Tour  de  Nesle,  of  odious  memory,  i 
never  worse  than  the  II(5tel  des  Touroellet 
Parisians  liardly  dai-ed  to  lift  their  eyes  i 
look  at  ita  windows  while  Bedford  tviait 
there ;  and  when  tlie  English  had  bw*ii  drirt 
out  of  France,  King  Charles  VII  planted  1 
triumphant  Imnner  Mithiii  itspartourx. 
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^IFrnncoii*    I  covered  ite   walls  with  inaater- 
pieorai  cif  Itjiliat)  art,  and  fillt'd  its  rooms  with  , 
tht"    uoifH?    of  A-ntivaLs,     Poftiy  anil   love  en- 
tered inlo  Pari*  with  "  le  roi  chevalier."     Kn- 
"iia  uf  thu    Medicifl  at  Floi-ence  and  of  the  | 
■  ']»e  at  Rome,  Francois  founded  tlie  College  of  ' 
.  jrnmce.  and  made  the  already  old  Louvre  a  fit 
Hpee  of  sojuum  for  a  guest  who  bore  the  title 
Bl  Kni|>erur  and  the  name  of   Charles  Quint. 
TTii'    Im|>rinierie    Royale,    or    Royal    Printing  ■ 
offiw,  wa*t   (.-Ktalilii^hfd    and    itw    work   put  in  1 
cbar^  of  Rol»ert  Estieniie;  and  it  must  havo  i 
Iw^n  a  tine  night  when  the  iifilliiint  king  went  I 
to  cftll  oil    the  modest  jirinter  iu    the  lutter's 
hvn  house. 
^■Xiktt  a  Hovereign,  the   Duchess  d  Ktampea 
^ipied  at  the  HMel  de*  Tournellf«:  le  Priiria- 
tiif,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ami  Andrea  del  Sarto 
lodged  iht-rv  when  they  deif^ned  to  vinit  Paris ; 
and  it  wiM  then'  that  Oiane  de  Poitiers  nhouti 
in  all  her  glory. 

ITndiT  Hcuri  11  the  Chateau  of  Tounielles 
diN}ilayo<1  rxtraoniinary  splendour,  and  even 
Gui^ie  anil  tht?  Montmon^nri  joined  with  the 
crowd  who  juiid  court  to  the  younj;  and  pas- 
•ionate  sovereign.  It  was  a  nightly,  ahuost,  an 
hourly  gathering  uf  gallant  yentU  hommex  and 
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belles  dames  wliich  enlivened  the  Court  of 
Royal  Majesty.  It  was  also  a  rHvolation  n 
history,  so  to  speak,  for  ever  siiioe  the  day* 
conquest  and  of  pleasure  had  set  in,  hisloty 
had  been  taking  on  quite  a  new  form.  It  kal 
become  less  serious,  less  sententious,  and  wa 
seeking  among  the  smallest  causes  to  expUil 
the  gi-eatest  pui-poses.  But  if  historj'  was  fnil 
ing  this  change,  the  more  reason  why  art  an 
poetry  an<l  love  should  adniii'e  the  ehange  tba 
produced.  It  would  be  ea«y  to  write  of  tk 
statuaiy  which  was  then  introduced  from  IiaJj 
or  chiselled  in  France;  of  orangeries  inagnillMli 
with  flowera,  fniits  and  sparkling  waters;  d 
famous  cooki*,  and  budding  poeta,  of  the  profa 
sion  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  of  laoes  and  v* 
vets,  of  emiine  and  embroidery;  of  toiimanieD 
at  wit  and  gallantry  in  honour  of  those  lieairti 
ful  women,  and  of  those  who  ownett  all  ti 
wealth. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  1559,  a  seriM 
great  festivals  were  given  in  Paris  on  the 
sion  of  the  marriage  of  Isabelle  of  FnnDcw 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  Among  the  e 
ments  a  tournament  was  lield  in  front  of  i 
H6tel  den  Tournelles,  which  l88t*'d  four  da] 
On  the  fourth  day  the  king  took  it  into  I 
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I  to  luive  a  tilt  with  Count  Montgomery, 
pfniii  of  the  Scottwh  Guards,  who  tried  to 
<<1  the  honour  thus  thrust  on    him.     Henri 
>  oru  the  colours  of  Diane  de  Poitiers,  be- 
ing that  they  would  render  liim  invulnera- 
At  iJie  finit  charge  Montgomerj-'H  lance 
■.-«-d  through  on  oiwning  in  the  Klug'a  viaor, 
~  iiHtratwl   one    eye,    and  the    wound    proved 
Bortal.     Hi«  widow,  Catherine  d«  Medicis,  at 
^k  left  tlie  Palace  of  Toumelles  and  oi-dered 
^Hemolilioii.     When    the    house    had    been 
WW  donni,  the  eite  wsh  noon   covered  with 
■  It*  of  everj-  kind,  the  resort  of  the  lowest 
.   ■.  iiujttt  dangerous  classes  in  the  capital.    Nu- 
jBi'rouM  criiufs  were  committed  in  that  iieigh- 
bonrhotKl;  and  then  while  Henn  IV  whs  still 
lorrowing  over  the  sudden  death  of  Wiiutiful 
■  rifJle  d'E«tr6tii,  Sully  Buggt^»t«d  the  turu- 
'•f  thin  site  into  a  public  square,  and  this 
.  tinally  adopted  in  1605  wom  the  origin  of 
I'laet^  Royide. 
Mil-  ftBK»wination  of  Henri  IV  prevented  his 
HiBg  the  c<jnipletioii  of  thia  project,  hut  Iii« 
HnKtinns  were    faithfully  C-anied  out     He 
^n    already    built   a   certain    niunber   of  Uie 
-•-«  which  surround  the  vant  Court,  while  Bev- 
r;ii  othera  were  Wing  erectwl  by  private  per- 
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sons  to  whom  lie  sold  lots  fronting  cm  Uk 
square.  The  Place  Royale  was  inaugun:*^ 
in  March,  1612,  by  a  tilting  toiirnameot  in  the 
presence  of  Marie  de  Medicts,  then  Quern 
Regent,  and  twenty  thousand  Bj>ectator>*,  and  il 
at  once  became  a  fashionable  neigh Ixjarbo'ji. 
The  houses  round  about  were  occupied  by  nobk» 
and  princes,  the  quai*ter  became  known  m  tlw 
"  Marais,"  and  splendid  mansions,  oocapinl 
either  by  members  of  the  aristooi-aev,  ca-  by  the 
wealthy  middle  classes — the  haute  hourytoiat 
as  tliey  were  called — were  erected  in  that  put 
of  town.  The  exterior  of  the  liouaem  of  the 
Place  lloyale  we  to-day  pi-ecisely  what  tbi-r 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revenlwotli 
century,  while  in  the  Marais  there  are  (till 
stately  old  mansions  which  Ijelonged  to  tW 
and  the  succeeding  centurj'.  Indetnl,  heiv  inJ 
there  one  could  not  veiy  long  ago  run  ncn«» 
old  houses  thereal>onts  that  da(e<l  from  thf 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Kenai»wne«^-,  at*  for  in- 
stance  the  H6tel  de  St.  Paul,  the  Hdt*l  <W 
Savoisi,  H6tel  d'Angouldme,  ete.  There  ii 
bijou  of  a  tourelle  at  the  comer  of  the  Birt 
Francs-Bourgeois  and  Vieille-du-TerapIeT  whidi 
used  to  ornament  the  H6tel  Barbette,  a  ri^' 
habitation  (lincieetly  placed  in  a  garden 
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bid    ramparts  and   wherein  the  beautiful 

t-n  iMtbuIlt!  resided  whilt!  her  mad  husband 

pininfj  away  iti  the  Royal  Hotel  of  Tour- 

I  -*,  and  from  wht-nce  the  thoughtleas  and 

—  ligal    Lonis   of    Orleans    went    tie    night 

^lii-u    thtt  wrvanta  of  Dake  Jean  Sans  Peiir 

n.^inated  him. 

i  'iiring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  the  Place 

.  I .  alt!  was  the  scene  of  an  event  which  made 

tgrvat  Htir  in  those  dayK.     In  1C24  the  Count 

1(9    Bontteville,    having  killed  the    Count   de 

nioriguy  in  an  affair  of  honour,  was  condemned 

e  b«  liuug  for  violation    of  Ilichelieu'x  ordi- 

imce  again»<t   ducUing.     He  managed    to  es- 

■pe,  went   to  BruRselrt,  and  received   a   chal- 

enge  from  the  Slarquia  de  Beuvroii,  who  had 

I'-inlved    to   avenge    the   death    of    Thongny. 

'  vvil  hittajiiling  the  nentenc«  that  hung  over 

lieail,  BoutteviUe  returned  to  Paris,  and  In 

]  .nwnce  of  more  than   a  thousand  epecta- 

-  lie  Ainl  Beuvron  met  in  the  Place  Royale. 

-r  n  few  jMuwes  with  their  swords  the  two 

H-iptdH  dinarniec]  each  other  by  arrangement 

1   shook  hands;  but    while   thuy  were  still 

I  <ing  over  their  duel  their  seconds  continued 

Ih'  fight,  and   one  of  the   latttrr   was    killed. 

tbo    three  othen   attempted    to  escape,  were 
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captured,  and  Count  de  Bouttevflle  and  owflf 
Lis  seconds,  Count  de  Cliapelles,  were  WbeaiW' 
on  tlie  Phvce  de  Grfe\'e.  Tli..  Btirou  d«  ChaatJ,! 
who  had  fumUhed  them  with  liorsws,  w«b 
obliged  to  fly,  leaving  behind  him  a  Knb 
daughter  bom  in  tlie  Place  Royale.  Later,  shf 
become  the  celebrated  Madame  de  S^vignc. 
whoni  I  have  already  spoken  of. 

Some  of  these  days,  when  the  re»der  i» 
walking  ai-rosa  the  Boiioroue  fljigstone«  of  tk 
Place  Royale,  perhajw  he  will  in  inrnginstioD 
hear  the  footsteps  of  the  heroes  and  herwBW 
of  those  distant  times ;  will  perhaps  find  bint 
self  wondering  why  the  servants  of  Moi 
de  La  Rocliefoncauld,  or  of  (Jabrielle  d'Ei 
or  of  Madame  de  Montespan,  or  of  La  Trcinaaifl 
have  not  lit  torches  to  biighten  the  way  of 
mistresses  or  their  in«atei>t,  and  why  the  WM 
time  mansions  which  still  surround  the  stall 
and  the  silent  square,  are  all  ao  dark  and  etiU 
Their  names  are  not  all  known,  but  one 
was  occupifd  by  the  Rohans,  Aiiotlier  by  tl 
Rotrous,  a  third  by  Marion  di<  Lonue,  H 
Not  very  many  yeai-s  ago  Madenioistdle  KadM 
a  great  Prt-nch  actress,  i-ented  an  apartniL-nt 
the  old  H6tel  Rohan-Chal>ot,  and  it  wm 
that  her  furniture  and  her  waiilrolM*  wui 
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k  exiiibition,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of 
,  after  her  death  in  1858. 
TTlie  yrf}s  pichks  of  that  new  quarter  were 
;  committed  by  de  Lonne  alone,  however; 
lon  de  r£uclos  was  also  one  of  tlie  Ixtanties 
!  Satan  then,  though  happily  the  sedtiotivu 
ients  of  these  two  wonn;n  were  faji'ly  well 
by  the  serious  and  worthy  MIIp. 
i  d*AabigDy,  who  called  herself  Matlame  Scarron, 
■  of  attractive,  even  royal  lUfinory,  BetttT 
known  perhaps,  as  Madame  de  Maintenon,  that 
handsome  woman  used  to  demurely  walk  beside 
the  sedan  chair  which  carried  her  invalid  hus- 
band in  the  Place  Royale,  little  dreaming  the 
liay  would  come  when  she,  a  poor  poet's  wife, 
would  herself  be  carried  in  a  sedan  chair  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  anny,  and  escorted  by  hia 
SCajesty  Louia  XIV,  now  her  royal  husband. 
Marion  de  Lonne,  who  lived  at  No.  9  of  the 
Place  Royale,  was  the  most  expensive  beauty 
in  Paris.  One  day  when  Cardinal  Bichelieu 
had  the  audacity  to  offer  her  one  thousand 
jtisioU^  for  a  few  minutes'  private  conversation 
she  -flung  them  back  at  him  contemptuously. 
Still  she  did  not  always  sell  her  favours  :  she 
offered  them  to  Monsieur  de  Chavagnac,  who 
was  a  Huguenot,  on  the  simple  condition  that 
he  would  become  a  Catholic ;  but  he  refused. 


One  may  still  further  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  social  impoi-tance  of  the  Place  Royale  io 
those  days  wheu  infoniifd  that  not  a  [irinc*<T 
a  heoj.  es2*r{t  iiufler  Loins  XIV  ever  mi**'l 
going  to  that  rendezvous  of  gaiety  and  diplom- 
acy. Madame  de  Lafayette,  the  Duke  de  La 
Rochefoucauld,  the  Duchess  de  Lesdigiiiin^ 
the  Prince  de  Coiid^,  Moli^re,  St.  Vincent  it 
Paule,  the  great  Comeille  and  hia  hn>th« 
Thomas,  La  Fontaine,  the  Dukede  Montpe-naia' 
Monsieur  de  Cinq-Mars,  who  not  else  among 
the  gallants,  the  braves,  and  the  beauties  of 
that  remarkaljle  peiiod  were  then  its  frequenter*. 
Even  "  Sou  Eminence,  Monseigneur  !e  Car- 
dinal,'" resting  ou  a  red  litter,  wa«  oft«i 
brought  in  to  one  of  tlie  salons,  for  he  loo 
resided  in  the  Place  Royale  until  he  built  kis 
own  palace  fiuther  to  the  west  of  toivn. 

It  is  easy  to  recall  the  names  of  tho»e  who 
frequented  ita  arcaded  houses  durinjf  thoaetwo 
long  reigns;  that  of  poor  Marcelle, for  instance, 
a  beautiful  demoiselle  wlio  danced  splendidly, 
knew  how  to  compose  and  play  music,  couU 
write  poetiy,  and  who  when  abandnnird  K 
Monsieur  de  Guise,  made  a  chnnson  to  hrt 
fleeting  lover  which  was  soon  being  sung  it 
'  Oardiim]  Riolielieu. 
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house  around  the  square.  There  was 
9  Conn^table  de  Luynes,  a  man  who  stole  his 
ane  and  wiis  himself  a  cowAi-d ;  Hardchal 
B,^[E!i)tr^es,  the  worthy  brother  uf  six  sisters,  one 
7  whom  waa  "  la  belle  Gabrielle  "  ;  Choacel- 
e  de  Belli^vre,  who  was  never  known  to  be 
angry  or  even  vexed  in  all  his  life ;  Madame  de 
INiysieiii,  whose  comic  songB  nsetl  to  make  Cardi- 
nal Kicliflicu  shriek  with  langht»?r ;  the  PrinccM 
of  Orange,  the  Duke  de  Mayenne,  the  Mardchal 
de  Br^zd,  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  obey  his 
own  servants ;  the  Mar^chal  de  la  Meilleraie, 
a  wonderful  besieger  of  cities,  but  who  knew 
nothing  else  whatever;  and  the  King,  Louis 
XIII,  bien  entendu.  He  was  then  a  line  look- 
ing man  who  sat  a  horse  well,  and  knew  how  to 
put  an  army  in  the  field.  His  amours  were 
strange  enough,  but  he  had  his  virtues.  To  a 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  Duke,  who 
resisted  his  attack  he  sent  ten-thousaud  golden 
^cua.  Another  day,  Mademoiselle  d'Hautefort 
hid  a  note  which  she  had  received  in  her  bosom, 
and  the  King  wanted  it  So  he  took  up  a  pair 
of  tongs  that  stood  at  the  fireplace,  wiped 
them  carefully  with  his  lace  handkerchief,  and 
u^ted  them  to  lift  out  the  suspected  hillet-daux. 
And  the  beautiful  Marquise  de  Rambouillet — it 


r 


would  hardly  be  polite  to  leave  her  umneatioiwi, 
as  she  certainly  played  a  proiaineot  role  ir> 
this  monde  A  part  which  was  already  called  !< 
beau  mon<ic.  Madame  de  Ranibouillct  w»  » 
woman  of  exquisite  taate,  who  possesf>ed  all  ll>* 
elegances  of  her  charming  sex.  She,  and  sb< 
alone,  produced  a  revolution  in  tlie  art  of  arrsni'- 
ing  the  interior  of  a  house,  and  she  wa«  W 
own  architect  of  the  mansion  whieh  she  hulh 
in  that  quarter  of  Paris.  From  it  whtn 
finished,  radiated  health  and  good  huraoar,  an'i 
it  was  there  that  that  great  po\ver  called  ti 
caiiserie,  was  fii-st  established.  The  MarcHial 
de  Grammont  was  one  among  a  few  of  ihi- 
chosen  society,  and  he  was  a  great  story  teflrt; 
Grombaut  the  poet,  the  poor  Queen  of  Polan<L 
and  the  Mar^clial  de  BassomjiieiTe,  Haid  to  (>.■ 
the  wittiest  nian  at  court,  were  there.  So  !«■ 
was  Pastal,  as  were  Madame  de  Juaucourt,  nws 
beautiful  among  women,  as  she  was  lAsc  » 
model  motlier,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Madiune  dr 
Corni'vil,  fie.  And  we  must  not  leave  tb* 
neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Royaloaait  wwio 
the  olden  days,  without  again  giving  a  flwtiair 
thought  to  the  mansion  from  whence  camo  forth, 
fully  nniied  and  equipped  to  conquer,  the  l*rt 
French  ever  spoken  in  Franee. 


HOTEL  DE  LASIOIONON. 


P  Kot  far  from  the  Place  Royale,  near  a  small 
quadrangular  towm-  at  the  corner  of  the  Rues 
Pavee  and  dea  Fmncs-Boui-geoii*,  which  standa 
on  three  united  arches  mo  »«  to  fonn  a  cul  de 
lanifie,  and  looks,  so  to  speak,  like  a  sentinel 
box  suspended  there  eBpecially  to  overlook  the 
M)uan^,  in  a  plate  ^vith  this  inwjtiption  :  "  Giiil- 
laume  de  Lanioignon,  Premier  President  dii 
Parliament  de  Paiif*,  Ifi/iH."  The  gronn*!  on 
whirh  his  mansion  M'as  built  originally  fnrnn'fl 
»  part  of  a  vegetable  garden,  called  "  coulture 
Ste  Catherine,"  because  it  belonged  to  the 
Priory  of  Ste  Catherine  du  Val  des  Ecoliers, 
no  trace  of  which  remains  now,  however,  the 
ground  being  covered  by  the  little  market  of 
the  Rue  d'Ormesson. 

Toward  1550,  Henri  II  came  into  poesession 
of  this  property,  and  constructed  there  a  resi- 
dence for  his  daughter,  Diana  of  France,  whose 
mother  was  believed  to  have  been  Diane  de 
Poitiers.  Souvenirs  of  that  princess  still  exist 
in  the  "  D's,"  which  crown  the  windows,  also 
in  the  heads  of  dogs  and  stags,  and  in  the 
horns  and  crosses  in  the  arches  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  grand  hall.  It  was  next  occupied 
by  Charles  of  Valois,  natural  son  of  Charles 
IX,  and   who,   when  his   servants  demanded 
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their  wages,  replied  :  "You  must  look  out  ic 
yourselves;  there  ai-e  four  streets  in  front dl 
the  H6tel  d'Augoulfime  ;  it  ia  a  capital  i 
bourhood;  now  profit  by  it." 

After  a  while  the  hotel  came  into  |)c 
of  William  de  Lainoiguon,  the  nobl«st  i 
most  illustrious  of  tenants  it  ever  bad,  and  tl 
the  house  returned  to  its  pristine  glory  ■ 
grandeur.  The  Lamolgnons  were  nm 
for  several  generations,  ami  they  leit  a  f 
recoi-d,  but  the  last  of  the  family  who  c 
the  mansion  was  beheaded  in  1794.  8iw 
then  the  mansion  has  undei^one  the  fat«  4 
most  grand  habitations,  .and  has  liecotne 
Bcene  of  various  industries.  A  hosier  now  fa 
his  aboile  there ;  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  u 
optician;  a  druggist's  shop  is  on  the  groou-l 
floor;  and  a  Monsieur  Fiperaud  keeps  a  modert 
school  for  boys  in  one  of  the  upper  rooou. 


CHAPTER  X 

A  -woM  by  itself  id  P»rU— The  CM,  the  Unini^U 
and  th«  Villa — Each  ft  upante  town  or  diriaion — 
The  d>7B  of  Pierre  Abailud — ^Upholding  th«  pbll- 
oaopliT  of  Aristotle — Letters,  art,  and  theology — 
The  work  consecrated  by  Pope  Urbain — Fighting 
atadeDta  and  peacefnl  citizens — Seelcing  knowledge 
while  liring  in  the  open  streets — One  hundred 
thousand  pupils—The  faculty  and  its  rules- 
Anecdote  of  Peter  the  Great — Power  of  the  Sor- 
bonne — Its  theology  and  its  crimes — The  new 
FniTersity— Official  ceremony  of  1885— The  Col- 
lege of  France — A  grand  Institution  of  human 
know  led  ge-^Free  System  of  Edncation  and  open 
to  ererybody. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Paris  waa  divided 
into  three  distinct  towns,  the  CitS,  the  Univer- 
ftte,  and  the  Ville,  so  to  speak.  The  Cit^  oo> 
cu[>ied  the  island;  the  town  extended  along 
the  right  shore  of  the  Seine  above  and  below 
the  iitland;  the  University  covered  the  plain 
and  hills  on  the  left  of  the  river.  Each  of 
t)i4;Me  divisions  was  a  town  i  part,  and  each 
had  its  particular  aspect.    The  Citd  was  rich- 
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eat  in  churches,  the  Vtlle  was  nchest  in  paWM, 
the  Univei-site  was  richest  in  coUfgi^i  Mi«* 
of  the  schools,  colleges  and  8«nctuane!<  of  llw 
ancient  univereity  wefe  enclosed  iu  a  spw*  of 
country  bounded  by  the  Hues  Mathiirins,  (kU 
Hai-pe,  des  Gres  and  Saint  Jacques.  AhmHt 
all  the  bouses  have  long  since  disappeared,  Iwt 
thefe  are  enough  of  fragments  atill  stnnding  Ui 
give  that  part  of  the  Quartier  Latin  a  ciiigTiUr 
physiognomy.  There  is  a  certain  Ao/W  jfttrni, 
or  cheap  lodging-house,  which  was  ooce  a  put 
of  a  college  from  whose  window  poor  Pierw 
Ramus,  the  philosopher  and  grammarian, 
thrown  and  killed  the  night  of  St,  Bartl»olo- 
mew.  A  few  historians  have  credited  ChalV- 
magne  with  founding  the  University  of  Parii, 
which  seems  to  be  an  eiTor,  however.  It  i* 
true  the  king  who  gave  his  luune  to  tlie  Cjt- 
lovingian  dynasty  tried  during  the  whole  of  his 
glorious  reign  to  make  lettere  and  the  sciontw 
flouiish  in  his  states.  He  covpi-ed  tho  ncirly 
born  schools  of  Chalons  and  Tours  with  hi> 
distinguished  protection,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  established  or  support*^d  a  singlu  piil>!i( 
school  nt  Pai-is. 

The  fij-st  persons  to    enter   on    the    work  id 
instruction  in  the  capital  were  two  monlu  from 
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Germain  d'Auxerre  named  Remi  and 
^Biid>ald  de  Saint^Amand  who  opened  a  dia- 
iCie  and  theolc^cal  class.  These  two  were  so 
iful  that  other  professors  came  to  Paris 
and  soon  their  schools  became  &raed  through- 
out Europe.  The  names  of  Guillaimie  de 
Ghampeaoz,  of  Pierre  Abulard,  of  Robert  de 
Melon,  of  Joscelin,  of  Pierre  Lombard^  etc., 
■tferacted  so  many  students  from  every  coimtiy 
in  Kurope  to  Paris  that  there  were  not  enough 
.  houHes  to  accommodate  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  bivouac  in  the  eiibuibs  like 
soldiers.  Even  the  masters  were  obliged 
sometimes  to  give  their  leflsons  out  of  doors, 
and  chroniclers  inform  us  that  Abailard,  who 
was  always  followed  by  three  thousand  to 
four  thouHnnd  disciples,  established  his  camp 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Saint  Qenevi^ve,  or 
out  on  the  Pre  aiix  Clercs. 

That  was  the  epoch  when  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  all  the  rage  in  Pains,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  great  Stagirites,  evuu  the  most 
erroneoiis  or  the  most  curious,  were  consideivd 
as  articles  of  faith  in  all  the  colleges  of  the 
University.  This  frenzy,  this  delirium  wa^ 
not  for  a  day  or  a  year  only;  during  seven  or 
eijrlit  centuries  the  work  of  Aristotle  was  con- 
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sidered  that  of  an  angel,  wliielj  could  not  be 
touched  or  changed  without  committing  »ftv 
lege ;  and  the  wise  but  uufortuuat«  Rim^i- 
just  now  refen-ed  to,  was  assa^isinftted  forc- 
ing publicly  declared  "  que  tout  ch  ciu'Arisbi't^ 
a  enseigne  n'est  qviefauset^  et  chiiuwre."  Bui 
more  remarkable  still,  the  Parlianiont  of  Vans 
the  Parliament  of  Louis  XIV,  in  the  <^ntun' 
of  Patical,  and  of  Coniielle,  aa-semlded  oue  day 
at  the  request  of  the  Sorboune  and  coiidemned 
to  banishment  three  chemists  who  Iwi  sup- 
ported a  thesis  against  Ai'istotle,  adding  tli»[ 
thereafter  all  those  who  presumed  to  attack  tfc; 
doctrines  of  thiit  Greek  philosopher  would  W 
put  to  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oeaturr, 
there  was  only  one  Univemity  in  the  wbolu 
world  where  letters  and  the  arts  wkto  tauybt 
the  same  as  theology,  and  it  was  located  in 
the  French  capital.  This  was  why  young  mrt 
eager  to  bw  instructed  went  to  Parin  from 
Gennany,  from  Italy,  from  everywlien' 
throughout  the  then  civilised  ooantriefl,  ind 
ing  England.  Already  Gerbert,  Pulherf,  i 
Abailard  had  become  famous;  while  the  i 
of  the  Cloitre  Notre  Dame  had  attracted  cle 
from  nearly  every  nation  around,  when 
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LUgUHttis  iiisiied  ail  order,  (Iat«!d  at  Bctbisy, 
0,  establishing  the  Univei-sity  of  Paris 
1]  its  priinlegtfs.  In  120R  Pope  lunocent 
id  th«n  ill    12G1,  Poi>e  Urbain  IV,  gave 

■atiou   to  thiH  work. 

Tua.y  ]Mirha[)9  imagine  the  appearance  of 

■C.S  of  those  other  day8,  poorly  dressed 

ll«,  aiid  nearly  always  uoisy,  going  from 

[st/L^n  of  Saint  Victor  and  of  Notre  Dame 
the  mountain  of  Saints  Genevieve ;  and 
»y  alto  n^call  the  picturesque  Paris  of 
)  AuguxtiM  and  of  Saint  Louin  tm  the 
of  th*"  trHitiiHit,  the  fi-amework  of  which 
marterly  drawn  by  Victor  Hu^o,  if  ^ve 
know  the  clercs  as  they  rp-ally  were. 
jooJ  liourgeoifi  whone  uightM  these  gtii- 
u<i^  to  disturb  so  often,  and  the  watch 
I  thf-y  8o  frequently  put  to  rout,  could 
r  have  iraagini-d  that  the  time  would 
irhen  their  unwelcome  virtitora  from  the 
iwtty  would  lie  completely  pardoned ; 
ew  name  students  who  pasHcd  with  such 
ihing  «(uirkne»«  from   prayers  to  rowdi- 

om  myHticirtin  to  n-volt,  were  the  pioneer; 
K<Di>d  to  human  thought  m-w  roads  to 
frcted  horiaoniL 
1  an  the  whole  of  Kuro{)e  thus  hurritnl  to 


Pans  in  search  of  more  light,  so  were  tbe  sM- 
dents  divided  into  "nations,"  each  directed W 
a  "  Proourator,"  with  its  nia»ten«  and  H^iolin 
under  the  controlling  hand  of  a  reetor.  Tka* 
there  were  the  "  trH  honorahle "  nati<m  nf 
France,  the  *'^  trH  fidiW^  nation  of  Picanii, 
the  ^Hris  vknknthle^''  nation  of  Nonuandy, »i>>i. 
during  the  one  hundred  years  war,  tlw  "  f«> 
constante"  nation  of  Geniiany,  which  had  n- 
placed  the  nation  of  England.  There  wm  m 
hesitation  about  giving  themselves  |}Oiiip«"ii' 
titles  at  the  Uuiveraity  ;  but  those  who  indiilpi 
in  unjdeasant  words  against  Faculty  and  no- 
dents  also  knew  how  to  invent  f^tiikiug  t«'nni\ 
and  there  was  no  thought  of  '*  honorahles"  or 
" -ohikntblesy^'  or  "  canstfintes"  when  it  auw 
to  quarrelling.  Then  the  French  were  Ar- 
nounced  as  "Iris  orgueillefix"  the  HcanLiai 
"  tris  lourd"  the  Normans  as  "  trig  rantar^," 
the  English  as  'Uris  fourhe  ,^^  and  the  G«- 
inans  as  "  tris  I'vrof/ne,^^  even  "  tris  »•' 
vetu,'^  in  some  instances.  These  ameottK^ 
^vere  of  course  launched  forth  aa  a  sort  of  Af- 
fiance and  with  very  loud  voices,  in  the  rtiwt, 
or  wherever  the  clashing  clana  happeiufd  tn 
meet;  BometimeH  these  meetings  turnts]  oai 
to   be    Horuerie  battles,  where  more  thu  «*• 
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of  tbe  future  fouml  himself 
u-d  out"  Karly  ia  the  Hcrimraage.  The 
■was  8iippoi*ed  to  know  nothing  of  all 
loii]^  a«  the  noise  of  strife  was  not  so 
to  prevent  the  king  from  Hleeping; 
Church  knew  very  well  that  even 
stmlt-nts  woiihl  some  Jay  settle  down 
goo<I  preacht'i*B,  hence  moderation 
»<-rv*Hi  whetieviT  these  bouts  between 
lid  cits  were  brought  to  the  attention 
Procurators. 

\y  it  wa«  a  world  by  itftelf  this  Uuiver- 
Paris  with  ita  many  pupils,  and  no 
the  jitudentH  would  recognise  no  other 
lU  thfwu  which  thi-yor  tlieir  "niasters" 
itwl,  for  they  really  lived  quite  apart 
ciety. 

Ily,  and  sa  a  rule,  tho  studentii  weiit  a» 

I  Job ;  the  Spaui»h  bachelor  who  .itill 

Iwut  from  town  to   towu    with    a  Mpoon 

rk  Muck  in  his  hat  is  a  graml  seigneur 

ttn\*atvl  wilh  thuHc  poOTclervxoi  Paris; 

*  for  "  working  their  way  through," 

«iy  sensible  and  serious  young  Ameri- 

doing  at  thht  or  that  college  or  uni- 

'f  fmcb  a  thing  wouhl  have  bi'en  utterly 

t1d<*  at    thf!    Paris  lJiii%'entity    of  seven 


hundred  or  eight  hnndred  years  aga 
students  lived  in  miserable  lodgingi; 
often,  not  having  the  wherewithul  to  ytjii 
lodgings,  they  were  forced  to  quit  it8  shdttf  ■ 
seek  a  night's  rest  in  the  fieldi^,  with  tlttd 
and  the  stars  as  their  only  cover.  That  i 
all  very  well  until  winter  came,  and  snow  1 
covered  the  meadows,  and  the  river  waafi 
over. 

It  was  not  long  however,  until  cong! 
towns,    charitable    Princes,    or    Bi^bopa  ' 
were  also  rich  lords,    began    to   occupy  ' 
selves  with  this  pitiful  state  of  affairs,  ant)  ll 
undertook    to  assure  at  least  a  bej,  if  i 
home   to  the  poor  scholar*.     Do  not  i 
however,  that  luxury  was  any^vliere  notict 
in    such  shelters.     Misery  still  reigned  t 
where ;  not    a    dismal   miserj',    but   it  u 
spangled  «'ith  laughter,  with  gay  propM,  t 
secrets  of   which    were   never    known   to  i 
public,  because  one  would  have  to  be  of  ( 
caeriaculum  at  leai^t  to  know  what   was  | 
on  within  the  limits  of  the  University' 
Sorbonne,  to  kno^v  how  to   laugh,    fight  i 
be   gay    while   studying    hard  and  while  I 
starving.     And    when    in    their    worst 
"  Messieurs    les    Glerca "  went    i  ia  pit 
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to  say,   to  oeek  for  body  nourishment,' 
were  glad  to  acceiit  left-over  vegetablfs 
Plac«   MaiiWrt,  ov  broken  breiid  and 
uwil-  soup  uow  and  then  in  payment  of 

T  or  of  «  chanson, 

:  yonder  iu  the  thirteenth  centniy  they 

er^n  have  blanches ;  and  later,  when  it 

roposed  to  ptit  in  stone   seats,  Cardinal 

itevillti  who  bad  studied  on  straw,  op- 
it  with  might  and  main  because  it  would 
sybaritism.  lie  gained  his  cause, 
»  straw  remained.  The  scholars,  grou]>ed 
I  masters,  frequently  younger  than  them- 
— the  mantvr,  dn-jwed  in  a  black  robe  and 
ig  a  cowl  or  hood,  re8|Kfctjtble  while  in 
[)Ut  iterliajK*  ([uite  aa  lively  as  his  pupils 
ST  niomeiitj* — (Kpiatted  in  this  straw  and 
ihaltol  the  knowledge-  of  that  [leriod. 
re  is  to-day  an  old  street  in  Paris  called 
ae  du  Fouarre,  that  is  to  wty,  the  ntreet 
vw,  and  that  name  was  attached  to  it  in 
i  University  days.  Teaching  still  goes 
the  Hue  du  FouftiTe,  but  there  is  no  longer 

in  its  schiwlroomn.  But  primitive  in- 
ion  did  not  prevent  the  cultivation  of 
I  Principal  and  llie  Regents  saw  to  it  tlint  thvir 
md  aoa\»  vera  fed. 


those  letters  and  that  grammar  whicli  juvpwJ 
minds  with  the  special  sophistry  of  di*j.fltfi 
doctrines,  and  which  finished  by  givii.;:  'i"- 
iu  the  "  Facultes  des  Arts"  to  an  iinj-  '  i 
tendency  toward  a  scepticism  that  the  lli-  ^  -■ 
cal  faculty  could  hardly  control — with  limn; 
energy,  however. 

All  the   hours  of  the  many  stud'i"- 
counted,  and  it  would  be  a  great    iv. 
suppose  that  they  pas'*ed  their  time  ii: 
mischiel     They  had  their  lessons  "  oninfUff 
given  by  the  licentiates  and  thi?   doctor*,  ai.' 
their  lessons  "  extraordinmres^''  at  whifh  t-^ 
bacheloi-s  took  part;  but  if  most  of  thecLtf.-* 
began  work  at  daybreak,  very  liktdy  it  wbs*  '• 
cause  the  poor  pupils  were  glad  to  quit  tbt ' 
miserable  beds  for  the  college  straw. 

It  was  also  in  the  thirteenth  century  whr^  ■ 
reunion  of  those  studies  or  facultieH  wen;  dr»:. 
nated  for  the  first  time  under  the  lumw 
Universitii.  But  while  thus  organuting  lii'' 
arcbically,  the  University  also  drt^rniiiMd  *■ 
maintain  ittt  civil  corporation,  and  the  nufftr** 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  king  «« 
special  franchises,  among  others  the  frwdoBi '  * 
students  from  ordinary  juriiwliction;  «>  tbL 
under  all  cinnmistances,  they  could  only  bt*  xnri 
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Mtil  jiiilji^fd  in  accordjince  with  canonical  law 
by  tln^  Kcclesiastical  tribune  of  the  place  where 
'Li'V  ■weru  Mtudying. 

One  can  n'a«iily  understand  the  power  with 
rbicfa  a  pojmlutlou  of  one  hundred  t)iouaaud 
roung  nifn  in  «  city  of  tlie  Middlft  Agea  waa 
huA  armed.  They  formed  but  one  body,  hav- 
ng  the  ftame  occupations,  thu  same  tastes,  the 
iatu«  habitH,  imlependent  by  character  aud  by 
po«Uiun,|MtsMionate,  impatient  again!4t  all  aiithor- 
itT,  and  of  coui-se  natural  enemies  fif  the  bom-- 
gems  who  had  a  good  fire,  a  good  bed,  and  a 
good  table,  while  they,  depending  mainly  on 
tbe  two  sous  per  week  which  had  been  decreed 
to  tliera  by  Saint  Louis,  went  begging  in  the 
streets  accompanied  by  cagotis  and  bofiemiens. 

It  muHt  indeed  have  been  a  curious  institu- 
tion, the  University  of  Paris  in  the  Middle 
Ages !  There  is  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
independenee,  the  same  sort  of  passion  and  im- 
patience, in  that  part  of  the  capital  to-day,  and 
^t  the  nolny  conduct  of  the  students  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  now  is  but  a  pale  reflect  of  the 
ictions  on  the  Pr^  aui  Clares — orgies  accessible 
only  to  the  initiated,  and  into  which  none  but 
tho;*e  who  knew  the  shibboleth  dared  to  ven- 
ture. 


r 


"  It  was  the  poor,"  Bays  an  ancient  "0! 
"  whom  Robert  Sorbonue  intended  to  aitl,"'  i 
poverty  was  undoubtedly  the  maiu  attiibote  I 
the  Sorbonne  in  its  early  days.  Fop  a  i 
long  time  it  was  really  poor,  and  even  afl«  d 
liberalities  of  Cai-dinal  Riohelieu  had  enncl>*>* 
it,  it  retained  the  title  of  '*  poor  "  a»  antoog  tb 
noblest  of  its  titles  of  nobility.  From  thebf 
ginning  doctors,  bacheloi-s,  beneficiariea  and  Dot 
beneficiaries,  as  well  as  all  poor  students,  w«t 
admitted  free  to  the  college  of  the  Sorixmoe- 
Tliey  were  designated  as  guests  or  aa  tutaodttts, 
and  they  were  received  without  regard  to  the 
countiy  from  whence  they  came.  Later  ti- 
associate  beneficiaries  took  the  title  of  Docteur- 
or  Bacheliera  de  la  Maison  et  Society  dt  S^'-' 
bonne,  while  the  others  were  simply  call'"- 
Bacheliera  de  la  Maison  de  Sorlmnue.  Tb' 
founder  had  directed  its  first  Iniildingv  in  tt? 
Rue  Coupe-Gorge,  afterwards  called  the  Eur 
des  Deux  Fortes.  SooH  idl  the  other  hoit*- 
and  laiul  on  tlie  street  an  far  an  the  Roe  «i<i 
Poir^es  were  purchased  an<i  occupied. 
eliiipel  that  hail  l>een  dedicated  to  the  Vir 
i.iid  which  was  rebuilt  in  1326,  waa  in  the  I 
lies  Cordiers. 

This  college   wjw   falling  into    ruiuM   wlj 
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•linal  KichelieM,  who  ha<l  studied  theology 

I  •',  anJ  who  was  its  proi'iseur,  undertook  to 

id  it  on  a  new  plan.     The  Archbwhop  of 

I'-n  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  graud  salle 

1027,  ftud  on  May  15,   1633,  the  Cardinal 

— olf  laid  the  fii-s^t  stone  of  the  church  whieh 

\  exints  and  which  wa«  not  completed  until 

.'».      As  nmy  be  supposed  his  KmineiieK  did 

. .;  fail  to  place  inwriptions  on  it  calculated  to 

.i:i-*fy    hiii    vanity,  aud    which    even    his   un- 

1  i<i)>t4'(I  merit  will   hardly  prove  excuse   for. 

'  li  for  instance  as   the   one    that    still    sur- 

intfi  the  door  of  the  church. 

DBO   OPT.   MAX-ARUAmTTS,   CAROINALIS   DE 
KIcnELtBTT. 

■jStill  one  cannot  too  highly  admire  the  fine 

^bportiouH    that   cxixt    betwei-n    the   various 

piBrtft  of  the  building,     Kver>'thing  is  well  co- 

•!innte<i;    the   polnb*   of    vifW    are    mo    wtdl 

-  i-t<-il  that,  combining  their  mlitual  beauties, 

...t-y  fonu   a   hannoniouw  wholti.     The   dome 

which  cr(»Hnm  the  church  is  not  very  high ;  it 

ha-*    four   towew  ornamented  by  statues  with 

lids  of  gilded  XvoA,  and  is  sunuounted  by  a 

i  crows  which  forms  the  crowning  point  of 

^■.:-  building. 
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Inside  the  churct  may  still  he  seen  a 
of  Kichelieii,  in  white  marl>lf,  which 
erected  in  IG94.  At  the  time  of  th«  Rcri^ii- 
tion  it  was  removftl  to  a  Miisetim,  wWf?  it 
remained  until  1814,  when  it  was  citrried  back 
to  the  church.  It  was  at  the  f*i}:ht  nf  til* 
monument  that  Peter  the  Great  exvlaiiiwJ: 

"  Oil,  great  man  I  if  you  were  only  ali«  1 
would  give  you  one-half  of  my  Empire  totHKii 
me  how  to  govern  the  other  half." 

The  Abl)6  Duvernet  gives  the  foUowiK 
account  of  how  the  degi'ee  of  IXxrtor  wna  to  V* 
obtained  in  his  day  at  the  Sorboune.  '*  It  w* 
necessary  to  have  studied  at  the  ooUege,  Wid 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  liave  ai^ed,  dis- 
puted and  delivered  in  public  certain  tliwrt 
which  were  divi<led  into  minor,  tfreefar,  aa^t- 
tine,  tentrtthe  and  into  the  little  and  the  grat 
sorJiomque.  In  this  Inst  the  cantlidate  (or  (Ik 
degree  of  doctor  had,  without  eating  or  drnk- 
ing  or  leaving  his  place,  to  rttistain  and  repd 
the  attacks  of  twenty  a'^sailants  called  erj^ 
te'irs,  who,  relieving  each  other  every  h<^ 
hour,  argued  with  him  fi-om  six  o'clock  *.«.»« 
seven  p.  m," 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Rpiril  tha' 
nearly  always  guvernwl  the  Faculty  of  the  ?■" 
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iDDo  w«?  shall  find  that  those  who  mny  think 
mt  it  vma  iti  agreement  with  the  title  of  "  poor 
'  {fHiniTe  /««i'so»), which  it  had  ftiiopfed, 
t  mistaken.  Its  poor  masters  were  not  long 
l  departing  from  their  primitive  humility.  As 
ntRT  of  a  Theolt^ical  faeidty  a  master  ob- 
Ded  the  right  to  pnstt  judgment  without  aji- 
I  oil  all  works  and  on  all  opinions.  He  also 
to  mihinit  to  Iiin  juriHdiotion,  under 
lin  cirt'umHtancun,  even  the  poiJt-s  and  the 

The  following  passage  from  TEtoUe,  or  joiir- 
t>f  Henri  HI,  will  «how  how  greatly  the 
■  of  thf  Sorhonne  hiwl  changed,  antl  what 
would  have  l>een  fiai<l  aUuit  thene  ina»(teni  had 
it  not  U-en  for  a  wholesome  fear  of  burning 
faggot)':  "ThenMijKUi  tlie  Sorhonne,  that  i«  to 
■J-,  thirty  or  forty  jjedanti*,  luastere  of  arts 
3  aftur  graoe  disposed  of  weptresand  crowns 
I  their  wdtege,  on  the  16th  of  this  month  (De- 
iiWr,  1 '>87)  delivered  a  secret  decision  to  the 
I  thai  princes  who  were  not  aa  thi-y  should 
L  might  hifffully  W  deprived  of  their  govern- 


■Two  yearfi  later  the  Kame  joiinial  8)i>-s:  "The 
?i.>rlK>nne  derlanii  that  all  the  suhjcrts  of  the 
K  iiiir  were  al)«uivtKl  fi-oni  t'le  oath  of  obedience 
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and  fidelity  which  they  had  sworn  to  Henrifl 
Valois," 

A  good  many  other  excesses  marked  tV 
power  of  the  Sorboime  and  which  on  that  to 
count  was  nicknamed  the  Sorbonne  JioHnjufi- 
lionne  and  the  Sorbonne  Anylaise.  TbeSn-t 
was  given  to  it  in  1407  when  it  took  the  ^■ 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against  thu  Duke  ii 
Orleans,  while  (ho«e  two  Princes  were  dispm- 
ing  for  the  government  of  Fi-ance.  On  the  . 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Orleans,  who  wasi  * 
without  certain  good  qualities,  Doctor  Jd 
Petit  delivered  from  the  pulpit  an  eulogy  d 
his  assassin.  The  Sorbonne  was  uick 
Anglaise  after  the  miMfoitunes  of  King  Jd 
and  the  invasion  of  Fmnce  by  the  English,  i 
it  remained  until  the  very  last  nionient  faroi 
able  to  tlie  cause  of  the  enemies  of  Fraooe. 
was  the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  who  wrote  I 
the  Duke  Bourirogne,  to  the  King  of  Engla 
and  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  asking  them : 
'deliver  Jeanne  d'Arc  over  to  Doctor  ' 
Cauchon,  who  would  judge  and  bum  her. 
a  letter  to  Bedford  the  Sorbonne  said:  "Y« 
have  used  your  noble  [wwer  to  apprehend  tU 
woman  who  calls  hernelf  jmcdle 
and  it  would  be  an  intolerable  offence  i 
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Diviue  Majesty  if  she  were  set  fi-ee."  The 
■■-r  to  England's  King  was  a  bohl  demand 
■t  the  Maid  should  be  sent  to  judgment,  so 
■  was  delivered  over  to  a  minister  of  God, 
.'» is  kro^m  in  history  under  the  names  of 
'I'jne  jirAre,  of  indigne  evique,  of  indigne 

I^tfr,  the  Sorbonne  was  called  guizarde  and 
,  .,-i*/»..iy«',  the  first  Wcaiifie  it  attracted  itself  to 
Khv  Gui»e  faction,  the  second  because  it  again 
Rynipnthi«e<l  with  a  foreign  foe  (Spanish) 
Igunxt  France. 

^^Knally,  under  Loulx  XIV  and  Louis  XV, 
^Bfiorlkonne  wa.s  known  as  the  i'ltniinontaine, 
n3  t>ecaine  in  turn  Jnjifieniste  aihI  }tnlinixtef 
luid  at  all  times  it  was  for  ]MTsecuting  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  it  in  all  things.  But 
tlie  histor}'  of  '\\»  many  crinu-s  is  too  long  to 
relate  in  these  pagw.  What  must  be  said, 
however,  is  that  in  all  its  earlier  penoils  the 
Sorltonne  hail  bei-n  the  finn  supjiorler  of  igno- 
rance and  fanaticism.  Its  gravest  ])ei'9eciitiona 
were:  the  bnniinf;  of  Jeanne  d'Arr ;  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mnrol,  the  ytot-t;  tbe  dfath  of 
Remus;  the  recantation  of  Doctor  d'Espence, 
for»>d  fn>ra  him  by  torture;  the  condemnation 
of  Charon ;  the  depot«ing  of  Richer ;    the  diM- 


gT'ace  with  which  it  covered  Amaml ;  the  en- 
sures it  passed  on  Descartes;  the  rijicuktti 
process  which  it  instituted  against  the  J»«nto 
on  account  of  the  Chinese;  ami,  tiually,  tl 
peraecutions  that  it  attempted  against  Monti 
quieu,  Helvctius,  Rousseau,  BufFon  atwl  Msfr 
montel.  It  never  stopped  its  act*  of  higoUJ 
and  oppression  until  the  light  uf  pliiloaopti; 
had  dispelled  barbarous  darkness,  had  unveiU 
the  intrigues  of  fanatits,  had  given  to  FnM* 
the  hope  of  more  happy  days*. 

There  is  this  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tl 
Sorlionne,  however.  The  credit  of  introdoeii 
printing  into  Paris  belongs  to  it  In  UfiJ^ 
when  Jean  Heynlin  was  Prior,  printers 
brought  from  Mayence,  and  nndt?r  the  eyp*"' 
the  Faculty  books  were  print4*«L'  The  8w 
bonne  was  siipprefsed  by  the  Revolution  ia 
1790,  and  in  181)8  the  entire  edifice  was  givca 
to  the  Univei-sity. 

In  creating  a  new  University,  NapoleoD  I 
established  at  the  Sorbonne  the  chief  nwidenw 
of  the  Academy  at  Paris,  the  thKt*  Facultii-«  vi 
]ettei*8,  Bcience,  and  theology.     En  }Mis9aitl,  it 

.'  It  is  true  r.hiit  niiilluumu  FJcliet  and  Jiran  iW  U 
Piurre,  the  two  iliM-t.ira  who  brought  in  th«so  printon. 
W'-rp  lionourcil  bjr  being  persecuted  bj  their  collaa(aM 
for  hftving  done  bo. 
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w  mentioned  that  two  other  Faculties, 
iii«  and  law,  havu  now  each  their  own 
nf^  in  that  f*ame  part  of  town.  Iti  1815 
|tii*ch,  which  wa«  then  almost  wholly  oe- 
by  sculptors  as  a  studio,  was  restored  to 
||^n»l  iiHe,  and  for  a  time,  when  the  cele- 
I  Chorou  led  the  aiuging  of  the  Sorbonne 
i,  it  wiw  famotis  for  the  mii^ic  of  its  reli- 

Jiinuiiry,  If^SS,  the  present  writer  wit- 
the  laying  of  the  pccoiid  "  cornerstone  " 
new  Sorttonne.  Thw  first  one  had  been 
during  the  Second  Empire,  several  years 
when  M.  Fortoul  won  Minister  of  Pub- 
nictinn.  Tlieu  they  celebrated  the  event 
laiignuire  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Itrilliatit  future  «'»«  predicted  for  the 
whieh  tlii-y  were  ahont  to  add  to  the 
Mtvtod  in  the  days  of  Richelieu.  But 
ivi-1  ha<I  hanlly  got  to  work  when  the 
of  iiuijt'nt)-  fell  from  Louis  Napoleon's 
Bud  a  rfpublic  wan  proclaimed.  It  was 
til  three  Presidenta  hail  I  een  chosen  by 
pie's  representativea  that  this  second 
■wait  laid,  and  thin  time  it  was  Fmnoh  not 
tlint  WM  spoken* by  those  who  were  re- 
hie  for  the  elotpienCT;  of  the  occnaioii. 
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"Tbence  to  the  Sorbonne.  The  library  vof 
large:  not  in  lattices,  like  the  King's.  Mtfi 
bone  and  Durani:  collection  foiirtwu  toI 
The  Prior  and  Librarian  dined  with  n*.  Thai 
garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks,  Imt  xnialti 
The  Doctora  of  the  Sorbonne  ai-e  all  mjqiI; 
choose  those  who  succeed  to  vacancies : 
little.  .  .  .  'Maitre48-Art8,'2y.;  *  Lii 
tiate,'  2y. ;  '  Bacc  TheoL  ,  3y. ;  for  the  DoO 
torate,  three  disputatious,  Doctor,  Majot; 
Minor,  Sorl>onica.  Several  colleges  supp 
and  transferred  to  that  which  wan  the  Jesuit^ 
College."  Such  are  the  meagre  and  fragmM 
tary  notices  found  among  the  nuuiuscriptB 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  relating  to  th^ 
place  of  University  edncation  to  whidi  w 
were  bidden  eighteen  years  ago,  and  when  31 
Jules  Ferry  was  Minister  of  Public  Inatnii 
tion  and  orator  of  (he  day.  Dr.  Johnson  tw 
descendH  to  indulge  in  a  little  more  detail  wbd 
he  t^lla  ns  how  he  dined  with  the  Benedictine) 
off  herb  soup,  herrings,  eels — both  with  tmat 
— and  "lentils,  tasteless  in  themselvKa;"  but  I 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  the  French  capital  ill 
great  lexicographer  was  aged  and  eick  am 
weaiied,  and  he  had  no  more  (o  Jtsy 
France  than  his  fellow  hypochondriac,  Smoll 
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J  Kay  about  Italy.  Had  it  been  otliei-wise 
;  a  nolile  tbeiun  for  the  Johnsonian  pen 
pt  have  been  found  in  an  efitftblishmcnt  the 
hioD  of  whose  Fiu-'ulty  of  Theology  had  in 
IvTB  gou«  by,  ulniuHt  Pontilicjil  authority  in 
the  GallifHn  chitrch! 

It  may  W  stated  just  here  that  the  Paris  Sor- 
bonnf  irt  not  at  all  like  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
nithoagh  the  contrary  of  this  assertion  is  sorae- 
tiniKit  declared  by  English  and  American  writ- 
«*n*.  The  first  named  is  the  Alnui  Mater  of 
ninny  Rtudents  belonging  to  a  grade  rarely  to  be 
;iid  at  Kngland's  great  liiHtoric  Universities, 
^  a  t**achiug  at*  well  as  an  examining  I>ody,  its 
lertanit  nxv  public  and  gratuitous,  including  a 
fmculty  of  twcondar}'  instruction  forgirls.foiinded 
Id  18(17,  ami  the  fwa  payable  on  ailmission  to 
■  doctorV  degreu  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
idxtwu  dollarw.  It  has  a  Faculty  of  Theology, 
which,  since  ISM,  lias  been  followed  with  tol- 
prable  afwiduity;  but  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Prencli  clergj'pasa  from  the  Ptftit  to  the  Grand 
BMiiinaire,  and  thence  directly  to  the  priest- 
hood, without  thinking  of  graduating  at  the 
Borbonne,  which  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
leverK  either  of  a  clerical  or  an  ariatocratic  in- 
■tikutioii.     The  existing  attitude   of  the  old 
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Frenct  nobility  towanl  the  Republic  la  o 
persistent  opposition,  and  the  sons  of  the  g 
est  families  in  France  are  being  educatt>d  eitl 
at  home  by  clerical  tutors  or  in  Jesuit  Cvl 
On  the  other  band  the  great  Lycees  of  Chi 
magne  and  Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  collegrtb 
of  the  State  and  the  municipality  overflow* 
the  ehildi-en  of  the  inti'lligent  mitidle  i-1»m% 
who,  when  they  have  passed  through  the  higinr 
grades  of  the  local  schools,  must  go  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  to  pass  their  examinations  for  theJe- 
grees  of  the  "  Baccalaureat  "  or  '*  DoctonU  en 
Droit." 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say  we  heanl  no 
Latin  at  all  spoken  at  the  ceremony  of  IHS-iifir 
the  traditional  congratulatory  speech  waa  delii- 
ered  in  that  claj^sie  tongue,  but  that  wa«  its  ImI 
time.  French  scholars  are,  as  a  rule,  fXcvIlMit 
Latinists  so  far  as  fluency  and  accuracy  of  jm** 
writing  go,  although  in  poetics  lliey  sKiiw 
neither  as  writers  nor  as  critici* ;  and  it  wi»  n 
first  blush  not  easy  to  undei-stand  why  oo  • 
momentiJus  public  occasion,  and  in  the  ball  ft 
an  ancient  Acatleniy,  the  speech  of  old  Row 
was  for  the  future  to  be  bauitthed  from  v 
academic  celebration. 

The  University  of  Paris  did  not,  of  omn*, 
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Ao  diBcoiitirme  the  tea*'liing  of  Latin  or 

tlioUl    rewanls  for   profif^ienry,    in    that 

d  laujrmifjf,  hut  th«  simple  tnith  whs  that 

Soinli*  uf  the    period  had  atrived  at  the 

lion     that    the    Sorlioiiiie    liad    hil>ored 

toDg  cuough  undiT  the  imjiiitntioii  of  ex- 

pe<Iftjitry   and  scIiolaHtir  long-wiuded- 

Raln'hiix    had    laughed  the  "  Doctores 

icae  "  to  Boom  nearly  three  centunes  be- 

Moliire's  ridieiih',  altlioiigh  more  oblique, 

earoL'ly  Ic**  Bcjithing;  and    in    our   own 

not  n  year  had  pawned  without  tl)e  Latin 

>f   the   Sorbonne  lieing  derided  and 

ietl  by  thy  UK-orrigible  persij/eurs  of  tlie 

prest*.     It  i«,  however,  worthy  of  re- 

tbat  the    FroffHsor  of  Rhtrtoric  who  de- 

tht*  cimtoiufliy  harangue  that  afternoon 

to  have  miule  up  his  mind  that  if  there 

>  he  no  more  Latin  speeches  at  the  Sor- 

the  lamt  should  at  all  events  he  a  good 

nd  he  delivered  a  telling  and  clofjuent 

Ltitin  on  the  theme,    "  Iti  what  the   Re- 

•hould  he  Eminent  and  Kxw'l,"  in  which 

tfl  much  dexterity,  eulogised  a  Republi- 

bn  of  government,  alliide<l  to  the  recent 

ition  of  flag«  to  the  army,  and  wound  up 

•utiv  eihortiug  the  youth  of  France  to 
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work  for  her  happiness  and  prosperity.  Tina, 
amid  enthusiastic  apphinse,  the  ctirtAin  fi'U  oi 
a  very  clever  exercitatiou,  aiid  with  the  utmort 
propriety  the  orator  might  have  saiil  to  hi* 
audience,  "  Pladlte — et  valete,  "  for  they  wen 
to  hear  no  more  of  that  kind  of  tiling  «t  tb 
Sor  bonne. 

Monsieur  Jules  Ferry's  speech  was  in  Frewfc, 
and  it  was  a  masterful  exposition  of  what  tie 
Grovemraent  of  the  Republic  int«>ude<l  to  do  in 
the  future  for  the  youth  of  France.  A  systea 
of  thorough  innovation  and  reform  was  theow- 
forth  to  be  adopted  in  the  diflFerent  staged  ob 
school  and  University  education.  The  stoill' 
of  the  dead  languages  was  to  receive  a  fnA 
impetus  on  a  totally  new  biwis.  luHtiiid  o( 
boys  living  ten  years  by  the  Bide  of  antjqiritj 
without  understanding  it,  they  would  le«ni  » 
read  Latin  instead  of  writing  it,  and  the  jirouBJ 
lost  by  grammar  would  be  won  by  tht*  low  d 
letters.  Scholars  in  the  elementarj-  rlawa 
would  receive  inwtniction  in  a  much  morv  it 
tractive  form  than  that  which  had  hitherto  We" 
imparted.  French  and  other  modem  )atigu<gc^ 
object  lessons,  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  cfe- 
meats  of  science  would  take  ap  a  portion  of  tW 
time  hitherto  devoted  by  younger  piipiln  tolfci 
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jfly  of  tlie    classics;  and  the  University  of 

HOC,  iniitead  of  iwing,  a«  thf  retofore,  watched 

1  di«pni-»g(.'d  by  it*!  rivals,   ruled  by  its  tra- 

jers,    and    half-heartedly    defended    by   the 

ivould    possess,   uiidf-T   the    remodelled 

bmtne  Council,  a  dignity  and  indepenilence 

I  no  order  of  govt-rnment,  save  a  Republi- 

I  one,  could  give.     This  was  the  sum  and 

lUce  of  the  promise  made  that  afternoou 

'  the  French  i;ovemment,  and  in  my  opinion, 

the  Kepulilic  h]is  nobly  kept  ita  word   in  all 

things  pertaining  to  public  instruction.     It  did 

't  comptftely  succeed  in  thirt  immediately,  and  i 

■   )iu»  taken  yeait*  of  hard  work  to  make  the  ' 

i^.iUjireBud  to  makti  the  progress;  but  it  haH 

-.-n  done,  aa  will  be  shown   further  along  in 

■!!!■*  work. 

An  for  the  Sorbonne  it  is  at  present  almoflt.j 
exclusively  wliat  the  French  call,  "  Une  pepU| 
oi6r»'de  Profeaseurs,"  or  nursery  fur  professorB. 
lu  other  da^'s  it  was,  as  hax  been  already  stated, 
Ktheolt^cal  caeniacilum,  and  its  classes  consti- 
tut*i|  a  sort  of  [)emiAnent  council.  To-day  it 
hma  its  Dtx-tors  also — liacal  DcM^lors  for  the 
llties  of  letters  anil  sciences,  EcolesiasticAl 
ORi  for  that  of  theology;  but  the  <loctrineH 
I  tbvse  profeaa  wo  varied.     However,  the 


instruction  taught  by  all  ita  Faculties  in  i 
years  has  gained  in  forw  and  serioasneM; 
each  year  sees  a  new  lot  of  young  Profea 
leaving  the  Sorbonne  to  go  and  take  t 
places  in  the  Lyceea  and  Colleges  of  France  t 
give  the  children  of  the  Re[>ublie  thai  hetlti 
wholesome  knowledge  which  will  enable  ( 
to  march  victoriously  along  the  road  of  |i 
opened  for  them  and  for  the  whole  worid  I 
their  forebears. 

The  College  of  France  was  founded  lu  1 
by  Francois  I,  as  an  institution  outaide  of  tl 
Univeraity,  and  perhaps  against  it,  in  view  < 
the  gratuitous  superior  instruction  which  il  wi 
to  give.  The  idea  was  that  of  GuilUonK 
Bude  and  of  Jean  de  Bellay,  in  favour  of  wbor- 
the  chiiim  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  foiitMk<'~ 
Soon  a  third  chair  was  created  for  LaUn,  bbI 
hence  the  name,  '*  College  dea  Trois  Laogoev' 
which  the  institution  has  always  lionir. 
Little  by  littbt  the  sciences  wert'  addwi  u> 
l)elles  letti-es,  so  that  by  1543  tberu  wervelen* 
chaira  occupied  by  Professors,  that  is  to  i 
seven  charged  with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I 
two  with  mathematics,  and  one  each  for  I 
ciue  and  philosojihy.  Doctor  Vidua  Vie 
the  King's  physician,  occupied  the 
medicine. 
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Under    Hucceeding    Icings    the    College    of 

tmtinneiJ    ita   growth  ami  excellence. 

Dluirlt-n    IX    iutnxluced   surgery;  Henri    III, 

■aliic;   Henri    IV,    Botftuy  and   Astronomy; 

ntlcr  LttiuH  XIII,  instruction  in  law  was  in- 

t]un>4  mid  tiie  name  of  the  institution  be- 

itHi  College  Royal.     Nothing  of  great  inipor- 

I  opcumid  aftcT  that  until  in  the  i-eigii  of 

oais  XV,  when  the    chair  of  French    Litera- 

ort!  wari  fuundtnl,  ibt  Untt  octniiiaut  being  Jeuu 

iii4  AnWrt,  the  fabulist. 

Jt  WB.**  called  CoIU-ge  National  during  the 

Tolutiou,  and  Collf:gti  Ini]ienal  during  the 

n|iire,  when  Napoleon  I  created  a  cliair  for 

■  Turkish  language  and  luHtorj-.     The  Ilen- 

utiou  showed  le*!*  R'sjwct  for  Itjt  ProfenHOi-n 

ha4l    the   Convention,    as   the    latter   in- 

I  their  pay,  while  the  former  not  only 

ductnl  it  again  but  diBmiased  many  teaehers 

nm  their   cliaint,    and    they   were   out   until 

kr  thp  Revolution  of  Jidy.     Meanwhile  two 

mvf   chaint,    Santfcrit    and    Chinese,  had  Ix>en 

undeiL     Finally  it  wa.-*  called  the  College  de 

nctit,  the  name  it  now  Ih^u-h.     In  its  origin 

i  had  no  Hpeoial  html,  and  it^  cla88i-8  were  cun- 

loct^nl  in  the  different  colleges  of  the   Univcr- 

y;   but    in    ItiU    a  hou»e  watt  built  for  it, 
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this  was  reconstructed  in  1774,  iu  1831  tlw 
Institution  v/m  Bensibly  enlarged  by  onlei'  ti 
Louis  Philippe,  and  it  then  bad  twentj-tw* 
professoi-s. 

It  is  now  a  grand  institution  of  leanrii^ 
counting  no  fewer  than  foiiy-one  or  fortj'-tw 
chaii-a.  Moil<'m  French  langua^  and  littrstarr, 
the  French  language  and  literature  of  the  Me- 
diaeval Ages,  ancient  and  modem  bUtor\',  QnA 
language  and  literatui-e,  Latin  eloquence  ai 
Latin  poesy,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  SjTian,  Anhk, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  languages,  the  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  Tiirtar,  Mandchoues,  and  Si-lav  liter 
ntures,  the  languages  and  literature  of  iiioJi*> 
Europe,  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy,  biatoij 
and  morals,  natui'al  laws  and  human  rightiS 
legislative  histories,  political  economy, 
chaeology,  mathematics,  astronomy,  niallw» 
matical  and  general  physics,  experimentAl  itU 
general  physics,  medicine,  «bemistrv,  natnnl 
history  of  organic  and  inoi^nic  bodie*. 
comparative  embryology,  etc,  are  all  taoghl 
now  in  public  classes,  and  which,  with  tW 
lectures,  are  quite  free  to  everybody.  It  4ke» 
not  depend  in  the  slightest  on  the  Univ«wtyr 
but  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Mlaiatcr  rf 
Public  Instruction. 
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late  Ernpst  Renan  was  (ulmtnistrateur 
of  France  during  many  years, 
lying  that  high  jtosition  when 
him  fi-om  this  world.  Then 
lor  Boissier  was  appointed  Adminia- 
if  the  College  of  France,  and,  if  I  mis- 
tt,  is  Btill  at  the  heml  of  it. 
young  men  who  attfiid  its  classes  take 
large  idcjia  iiidependeut  of  pit-judieea 
Be  from  narrowness.  In  a  word,  the 
of  France  ia  an  institutiou  of  human 
dgr-,  but  BO  large  has  it  grown,  ito  many 
Idinga  which  it  now  uses,  so  great  the 
idereil  hy  it  in  every  direction,  that  it 
«aid  of  it,  it  is  no  longt-r  a  palact!  sui>- 
by  a  Iting,  it  is  an  Kducational  Town 
inwl  M'holly  by  th«  French  Republic!, 
ere  evorjthing  if*  free  to  all  the  world. 
•t  the  Sorbonne,  where  it  is  alriiost  ini- 
)  to  obtain  jH'nuissiou  to  l>e  present  at 
the  lectures,  any  one  may  profit  by  the 
iotelligdnt  uixtruction  given  at  the 


I  great  establishmentH  :  the   Uni- 

Iwrtli   its    auiiliaries, — the  FacnUy  of 

Jit     theologj",     FftiTility     of      Medicine, 

of  Imw,    and  Suin-rior  School  of  Phiir- 


macy — and  the  College  of  France 
auxiliaries — the  Bureau  of  Longiti 
Observatorj',  the  Museum  of  Natnral  ffwon, 
the  Meteoi'ologieal  Bureau — these  two,  to- 
gether with  the  Conservatoire  de?  Arts  K 
Metiers,  the  ConseiTatoire  National  it 
Musique  et  de  Declamation,  the  Ecole  C* 
trale  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  the  Brwi 
Avis,  the  National  Sehool  of  Dt-corativc  AM 
tlie  Prt'nch  Academy  at  Rome,  the  Natiunil 
School  of  Chartea,  the  Supenor  Normal  Sclioci 
the  National  School  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  th* 
Superior  School  of  Mines,  the  SjK'cial  Sfhod 
of  Architecture,  the  National  Manafadory  d 
Porcelains,  the  National  Manufactur)-  of  iht 
Gobelins,  the  National  Manufactory  of  Mowc^ 
seventeen  or  eighteen  Lyc(5ea,  half  a  ih«(« 
Municipal  Colleges,  witli  wjme  fourtot-n  or  fif- 
teen Municipal  Sehook  in  Paris,  where  imhis- 
tiial  and  conmiercial  problems,  thi-  appUmtis 
of  the  fine  arts  to  industry,  the  prejtanitiun  of 
girls  for  clerical  work,  or  what  not  else  that  « 
usefid  and  jiractical  in  daily  life  are  Mo^ 
taughtby  conijietent  men  and  women,— fom 
the  free  system  of  education  that  i«  eiiriiune^ 
by  the  French  Republic  and  it«  great  capitjJ 
and  over  all  is  the  Minister  of  Public  IDst^l^ 
n,  who  Is  also  Rector  of  the  Univureil 
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'  SImue  of  tlie  mighty  I  oiti  it  ho 
Thftt  this  19  all  remaitis  of  tliee  ?  " 
Lord  Byron. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

*  Grand  Si^cle — Why  Louis  XIV  created  Versailles — 
Itaiumc-Die  Clidtoan  and  magnifioent  gardens — 
Th*  large  eourtyurd  and  its  monuments — An  as- 
toDbhing  (HliSco  wIurU  housed  flvti  tlionaand  per- 
MQft— The  park,  tcrriico,  Rud  foiiiititiiis — Millions 
ot  nooey  expended  and  thouiands  of  lives  aac- 
rifioed  —  HIb  Majesty's  vegetable  grounds  and 
oran^ry — Incidents  of  hietorical  interest — 'I'lio 
Chititau  of  Vinceniivii — Its  notorious  Donjon — 
MagnificeDt  panorama  of  town  and  country. 

"Wrni  the  coming  on  to  the  stage  of  that 
ttjeotic  figure  in  history  known  a»  Loiiih  XIV 
»gin»  what  U  »omotinn--«  callotl  "  I^*  Orand 
leclti,"  In  other  wonU,  and  inasrtuich  aa 
lat  monarch  reigned  for  more  tlian  seventy 
nrs,  the  period  ha»t  Ix'en  designated  m  the 
otury  of  thi>  "  Koi  SuU'il."  No  one  will 
•ny  that  it  was  a  century  of  almost  eternal 
Btivals  and  of  magnificence,  all  gold  on  one 
le  of  the  shield,  perhaps,  but  on  the  other 
te  single  word,  bankruptcy/. 
Montesquieu,  who  knew  Louis  XIV,  said 
him:  "II  a  I'air  d'un  grand  Roi,"  and  yet 
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that  great  King  was  a  very  ignorant  insn  ^v^'> 
barely  knew  Iiow  to  read  ami  writ<!.     Bui  !: 
knew  how  to  bring  on  wars,  how  to  prulong 
the  Crimea  of  Saint  Bartliolomew,  how  to  Jrivt 
half  a  million    of   French    p<*oj»Ie   fr<«n  theii 
native  land.     In  that  almost  unknown  connU] 
called  Thibet  a  man  is  god  Iwfope  whom  t 
lions  on  millions  of  adorers  prosti-atv  (hfinsel"»  ' 
as   true    believei-s    in    his    qiiasi-^liriDlty.    Is 
France,  during  the  latter  ]>art    of    the  fKvn- 
teenth  and  the  early  part   of   the    eighlifott 
centiiiy,  there  was  a  man  who   also  beliPTfl 
in    the  quasi -divinity  of  one  maii^  none  otli- 
than    himself,  however,  that  is  to  say,  Lo'r- 
XIV.     He    believed    that    bia    birth    wa*  .' 
miracle,  that  he  was  a  gift  of  God    to  morul* 
here  below,  therefore  he  was  called  DieudonM 
(fJieu,  God;  dortne,  give,)  Louib  Dieu  i 
lie  pretended  to  believe  that  a  spirit  of  (k 
had  descended  on  him  and  inspired  him. 
silis  le  lieutenant  de  Dieu,"  he  onco  excl 
For  his  emblem  he  ttwk  the  sun  {soleil^  ai 
a'lopted  a  devic* — .Vec  Plurihu.f  fmjmr — v 
signified  that  he  was  quite  enough  for  w 
«-orlds.     Those  who  worshipped    Louia 
repreaente<l  him  a»   AjHillo,  the  god  of  bei 
8  immensely  pleased  by  t 


1 
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existed  ouce  upon  a  time  except  for  htm,wlim 
houses  and  hfitels  were  ouly  so  many  farntfiwd 
apartments  secondary  to  the  majesty  of  ba 
throne-rooia,  and  which  is  now  little  more  thai 
a  soldiere'  barracks  or  drill  ground.  Tbet» 
may  be  other  towns  in  Europe  more 
than  Vei-sailles,  biit  there  are  few,  if  any, 
historical. 

During  our  own  generation  a  mighty  £m|iu« 
(the  Gei'nian)  and  a  great  Republic  (the 
French)  have  sprung  into  existence  within  th« 
walls  of  its  cliAteau. 

It  was  at  Versailles  that  the  Frendi  Revo- 
lution first  showed  its  audacity.  It  WM  ibeW 
tliat  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Dti  Barrvwomtf 
held  their  heedless  courts.  It  whs  there  thjA 
the  putrid  Louis  X\'  died ;  but,  and  above 
else,  it  was  there  that  the  Absolute  Monaidq 
of  the  "Sun  King"  had  its  origin  and 
tained  to  its  fullest  development.  In  f<pit^ 
however,  of  all  the  transfoi-niatioDH,  and  theit 
are  many,  which  Versailles  has  iindergooe— 
from  the  feudal  castle  that  became  the  fiivoorit* 
hunting  box  of  Louis  the  Jnst  to  the  CongnA 
hall  wliere  Monsieur  Loubet  waschoeeo  sevNidl 
President  of  the  French  Republic  a  few  ytaa 
back — it  is  still  the   ch&teau   which    waa  Un 


Conoeption  and  temporaiy  realisation  of 
mous  (l««_'laration,  "  I'etat  cVst  inoi,"  that 
miiined  to  u». 

ire  ar«  two  railway  lines  and  a  well  kept 
lal  road  leading  from  Paris  to  Versailles 
IV.  diwtance  either  way  is  only  a  few  miles. 
>wn  ia  a  dreary,  wormoateu  place,  dott«d 
iheap  eafes,  where  civilians  in  blouses  mix 
mrtillerj'tneH  in  uiiiforai,  as  they  diink, 
i,  BQil  gOHMip  together  over  politics  and 
irie.  There  in  Home  difference  Ijetween 
iter  appearance  of  the  soldiers  and  that 
e  prolrinire,  but  there  is  none  whatever 
Br  iotelligences,  or  in  their  voices,  which 
»rly  always  nniHical,  Both  Classen,  work- 
and  military  mtui,  live  j)eafefully 
it-r  in  ft  quiet  town  that  is  full  of  phaii- 
There  is  a  wide,  open  stpiare  to  which 
B  main  avenueti  lead,  and  wherecm  there 
reral  gloomy  barracks  which  houce  future 
Tor  giinjfowder  in  the  shape  of  stimiy 
ripts.  Thurv  is  a  tall  fence  of  wt^Hit  iron 
Toand  and  close  together,  with  spikedike 
I  richly  gilded,  and  a  wide  iron-barred 
ioppt'd  by  the  same  sham  gold,  and  Iw- 
this  stout  barrier  profiles  the  old  Chat<*au. 
Dtvr  through  this  jiorte  and  ci'oaa  a  lai^ 
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courtyaid  gii-ded  by  pompous  statue?  of  morv 
than  heroic  size,  all  lookiugtoMrnn]  thegrifoUv 
plumed  imaj^e  of  horns  XIV  on  borseWiL 
There,  on  a  pedestal  green-stained  hy  tW 
dropping  of  rain  on  the  bi-onze,  auJ  Htimxiiidfl 
hy  his  lieutenants,  Prince  Conde  and  Prifc* 
Turenne,  by  Molifere  and  Comeille,  by  Boftwat 
and  Madame  Maintenon,  the  "  Roi  Solcil" 
holds  his  court  undisturbed  iu  the  face  of  tur- 
bulent generations  who  now  wander  ii«  \3ttx 
please  about  his  old  residence.  His  ineUllir 
glance  contemplates  forever  a  town  that  wa* 
the  capital  of  bia  pride  and  glory,  but  U  do* 
only  a  listless  country  town. 

Beyond  the  equfstrian  uionumunt  stands  tt 
astonishing  edifice  called  the  ChAteau !  VTial  i 
massof  ambitions — o>»stinately  puixue^l.  ivarW 
after  much  effoi-t,  at  eiiurmouH  eost,  and  con*- 
crated  almost  wholly  to  the  vanity  of  one  nuut,- 
doesit  not  recjill  to  us.  It  is  now  in  a  lutd  way, 
but  it  wonid  be  much  worse  if  it  wt-n-  uui  «»■ 
stantly  under  repair.  One  aftisr  the  other  Uir 
old  royal  or  ini|>erial  rt-sidenci-s  of  Fnuw*  u* 
tumbling  info  niins,  and  it  will  not  U-  vtM} 
years  before  Fontainrbluau,  Comiufegne,  Ka» 
Itouillet,  and  Blois  will  be  asde-solat«  as  Lodiei. 
Chinon,  and  Maliiiaison.    Thin  is  not  the  fWt 
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F  the  Rwpublio,  for  each  cenfiny  has  a  natural 

ndfucy  to  throw  to  the  four  winda  the  dust 

[  nil  its  toinhs  and  temples  ;  yet  on  the  whole 

»nt  is  a  tonncutiiig  and  unceasing  desire  on 

part  to  seek  for  and  to  find  long  lost  and 

glect«Ml  tliiugx.     Ou«  may  ignore  vain  st'ntl- 

etitality,  Imt  to  wijw  off  theeJirthallthegi-eat 

tigi*H  of  the  pAHt  in  more  tlian  impious,  it  i^i 

ffit'al.     Our  opotfh,  embarrassed  by  traditions, 

aching   wilh    i-enearches,  cannot   possihly 

Dt  fmm  the  chaotic  maun  except  by  analysis, 

1  tbift  18  why  thi>  work  of  erudites  and  his- 

inn  among  caves  and  ruins  and  ancient  In- 

mptions  U  ho  awful  to  mankind.     That  ini* 

Tiit-n*?  aivJiiit'nhigy  wht-nnu  nothing  dies*  in  the 

-iMch?  of  niotleni  thought,  for  it  is  history  that 

j-renide*    over    all    engenderings  whether  one 

Lnnwrt  or  whethei  one  ignores. 

The  Chiteati  of  Ven*ailles  does  not  belong  to 

nny  an^iti'ctuml  onh-r,  and  in  the  last  produe- 

'  nn  of  a  Ufgenerati^  RuDJUiwance  that  had  out- 

llV(^d  it^flf.     It  is    tme    the    enonnou«,  widt?- 

-Hpn-jwliiig  front  <m  the  ganlen  mde  that  is  now 

k  fatiguing  to  thu  eye,  was  formerly  brokrn  by 

l|n>pbie«  and  va^«efl  which  crowiieii  the  balut^trade 

?  the  roof  line ;  and  we  niu?tt  hIho  ivnienilier 

I  it  WHA  to  have  Wn  topjMid  with  a  higher 


roof,  but  these  were  at  best  only  ex|ieriniBit'. 
and  they  became  defects  rather  tban  mt- 
meiits. 

It  is  now  aod  always  kaH  been  an  utOM^n^ 
edifice,  a  palace  house  deeply  marked  in  ill  il 
pai-ts  by  the  absorbing  personality  of  a  moi 
before  whom  the  hmighty  Rt'piiblic  of  V« 
humiliated  itsflf,  and  of  whom  VingAM*"^ 
begged  that  lie  would  send  wovervignu  to  reV 
over  them.  That  monarch,  in  wlium  VM  des- 
potically incarnated  the  majeatiea  and  Tualif^ 
of  his  century,  built  this  CbdU^nu  ho  mil  tltft 
it  is  still  his  souvenir,  and  yet  there  is  ndli 
very  little  of  his  own  residence  in  extsteaOB^ 
the  present  time.  Indeed  there  only  i 
the  "  gi'ands  appartenients  da  Roi,"  the  ** 
des  Glaces  "  and  it^  two  (uOons.  aama 
belonging  to  the  "grands  appjir' 
Reine,"  the  Chapel,  with  here  ;i 
IK>rtions  of  the  decoration  of  ii)i.: 
went  alteration  or  renovation  during  Uma 
of  Louis  XV,  to  meet  the  constantly  tnoi 
necessities  of  the  Koyal  family,  or  that-v 
an-anged  into  "superior  ajwrtniLMite  "  i 
separate  aocomnioilation  of  certain  "  petiU 
re-sses,"  among  whom  may  be  nientioi 
dame  Du  Bairy,  Madame  de  Mai 


aud  colossal  foliations.  It  must  be  ackiupA 
edged,  liowever,  that  from  its  earliest  ^Jl 
this  Vei-sailles  park  has  had  its  detracUK 
St.  Simon  declai-ed  it  the  '*8a<ldest,  tbe  nrt 
ungj-atefiil  of  places,"  but  his  wonls  wer?  o 
just,  as  he  doubtless  intruded  them  to  lie. 

Louis  XIV  was  not  a  Priuwly  Monaa 
who  did  ovemiuch  for  the  good  of  manldi 
but  hts  waa  a  sovereign,  who  "  direct*^  "  *b 
and  aftei"  grumbling  over  the  Louvi-e  and  i 
Tuilei'ies,  he  determined  one  day  to  bniid  I 
self,  a  new  abiding-place,  And  that  tlipm 
cle  should  be  all  the  more  complete,  in  w 
that  it  should  be  well  proven  that  Xatiif* 
well  as  man  obeyed  his  capriws,  the  impt-rio 
Csesar  chose  a  sterile  spot  iu  the  environ* 
Pai'is,  precisely  where  the  sumptuous  i 
ment  that  he  desired  would  have  to  oveWK 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  would  cost  the  iiK 

Vei-sailles  was  then  only  a  small  villi 
hardly  that  even,  but  Louis  XIV  decUl 
that  his  new  home  should  Ije  a  stnicture  liK] 
than  the  Lou\Te  and  the  Tuileries  t<^tli 
that  the  surrounding  forfKt  should  be  a  gf 
park,  and  that  the  small  settlement  which  fc 
sprung  up  about  an  old  bunting-box  slioi 
DOW  become  a  royal  city.     His  \vill  and  wis 
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■accompliitli<>d,  but  at  wliiit  a  price !  In 
Ireliitvct  Levftu  began  buildings  wliicli 
deatb  wpre  continued  by  MauHard. 
while  Le  Notre,  who  luid  been  given 
H^Uanrhe,  designed  the  garden,  although 
enly  mid  years  elapsed  before  the  whole 
ui  was  terminated.  The  total  aiuount  ex- 
tideil  in  the  creation  of  the  Chlteau  and  its 
rk  readied  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred 
ileen  million  livre«,  whieh  is  eijiuvalentto 
t  thirty  million  dollain  in  our  time.  Add 
B  sum  the  prodigious  mortality  among  the 
nen — tiie  dead  wei-e  removed  by  eart- 
^«ver}-  night — ami  the  costof  water.  For 
lot«t  extravagant  part  of  the  whole  plan 
upplemeiitiiry  one  for  an  atiuediict 
Jed  to  bring  the  flow  of  the  River  Euns 
I  plateau  of  Vei-saille*.  Large  sums  of 
f  and  thoa<uiuiU  of  lives  Wei's  lotut  in  the 
tpt  to  corwtnict  this  conduit,  which,  though 
:>:!  exists  in  a  mined  condition,  was  never 

npleT«"d. 

~  be  mxteenth  of  May,  1C82,  Louis  XTV 
Jiis  residence  at  Venwilles — according  to 
JDunial  of  Dttng«>au  thirty-six  thousand 
irere  still  at  work  on  ,lhe  buildings  and 
U — and  it  Ijecjuuu    the  Heat  of  his  Gov* 


emment.  Until  then  the  nobles  had  fornwrt 
part  resided  in  their  respective  provinw*  or 
on  their  estates ;  but  the  king  wanted  to  redoa 
the  entire  noblesse  of  France  to  the  position  o( 
courtiers  and  lickspittles.  He  would  not  Bilaiii 
that  a  man  whose  birth  gave  him  the  ri^ht  tn 
approach  the  throne  should  absent  himself  from 
court,  and  as  he  compelled  their  attendance  fct 
had  to  provide  them  loilgings  within  his  o«* 
Chateau.  Hence  the  inniiniernble  l»ed-clo«et»— 
they  were  little  more  than  closeta  iDO«t  of  tba 
— which  were  airanged  in  the  palace;  lad 
hence  also  the  numerous  oftioes  that  had  to  h» 
created  in  order  to  enable  those  courtiers  to 
meet  the  expenses  entailed  on  them  by  an  idle 
life.  There  wa-s  hardly  a  noble  family  b 
France  but  which  depended  on  the  Bovempi'* 
generosity.  Thus  it  was  that,  either  fmm  tV 
instinctive  policy  of  despotism,  or  from  tbr 
necessary  development  of  existing  institution*; 
or  from  thecapiices  of  a  princ**  who  look  pleo* 
lire  in  building;  or,  as  is  probablH,  from  a  com- 
bination of  ftU  these  causes, — the  government  of 
France  changed  little  by  little  until  its  oripBal 
character  had  entirely  disappeared.  By  abM- 
doning  the  conntrj'  for  the  Court,  the  nohlm 
became  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  noHm ; 
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I  ty  consenting  to  live  in  this  dependence 
atKlicatinl  all  sentiment  of  personal  dig- 
.  and  8L*lf-rcspect. 

it   is  in  this  view  of  the  social  and  political 
e  which  France  underwent  during  the  reign 
oiiin  XIV  that  Vei-Hailles  may  l»e  regarded 
iho  monument  of  the  transformation  of  the 
al   monarchy  of  France  into  a   monarchy 
■ioneil  after  the  oriental  tyi>e  of  the  peraunal 
plutiitra   of   the    King    himself.     And  how 
B  all  these  coui-tieifi  lodged  i     For  tliat  mat- 
let  us  firet  see  ahout  the  sovereign,  who, 
ling  to  Saint  Simon,  waa  poorly  roomed. 
!ho««  days  comfort  was  unknown,  architec- 
devoting    all    itn    attention    to   outward 
■p[ieaninct\    Ui   dinplay   and    to    magnificence. 
ildHl  salons,  g(illfnen,  and  grand  stainvays  of 
Went  piled  on  top  of  each  other  without 
Lural  plan  or  arrangement.     Thu  King 
^>  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen 
through    a    public    antechamber 
lie  (Eil'tlif'Ho;uJ\ '  which  was  ahvaya 
f  people,  or  eW  liy  making  a  long  detour 
1  tbu  rear  jtortion  of  the  ChAteau.     Later 
pt  paiuage  du  Jtoi  was  constnicied,  and  to 
k>me  tmtuUte  thU  lerm  aU'dt-beeuf  \nlo  "baU'i 
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do  tliis,  a  way  hiiJ  to  be  opened  throngl  » 
series  of  dark  closets  out  of  which  conrtii^ 
and  their  wives  were  turned  snrui  cerhmMit. 
And  how  about  Msdarae  de  Muint^non — in 
lfi84  the  King  married  the  "  Widow  Scairon'' 
— the  morganatic  queen  J  Her  ajuirtmenu  hti 
a  small  addition  situated  between  the  Salle  dt* 
Gardes  and  the  anteroom  to  her  part  of  tb^ 
house,  in  which  there  was  a  narrow  alcove  witb- 
out  light  and  with  but  little  air  whcrp  her  1>"1 
stood.  All  the  fireplaces  were  enonuoii«,  ht:\ 
as  Madame  de  Maiutenon  was  subject  to  rheuma- 
tism and  suffered  greatly  frojn  the  cold,  she  a-ci 
to  sit  in  an  armchair  that  resembled  a  sentn- 
Ixtx  in  onler  to  protect  herself  from  the  drausrht' 
of  her  o\v'n  rooms.  If  such  was  the  way  ic 
which  Master  and  Mistress  were  Icwlged,  oae 
may  well  wonder  what  their  guest*  had  to  put 
up  with.  The  Chateau  alone  contnined  about 
five  thousand  persons,  and  there  were  quite  at 
many  more  in  it«  various  dei>endencies.  Tbeat* 
tics  of  tlie  edifice,  where  we  see  to-day  on  ext«T»- 
sive  gallery  of  historical  portraits,  wan  diviilfil 
and  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of  nan-ow  n-ll* 
which  housed  the  highest  and  most  jK>werfid  per- 
sonages of  the  kingdom ;  indi>ed,  the  CliAt«-M 
at  VerHailles  was  not  ouly  a  town  in  the  uunthff 
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.  inbAbitnnts,  but  aho  in  tlie  charncttT  and 
olion  of  those  peopit*;  for  the  need  of  ser- 
I  and  (M-I-BOUM  of  every  tfade  was  reiideivd 

a.ry  by  the  ])rt'3enct'  of  so  many  familif«. 
keei>ers  w»Id  thuir  wawH  on  all  the  stain*; 
.  were  scattered  all  over  the  ChAteau ; 
•bo<iy  rould  wander  R>)Out  the  plaoc  at  will, 
not  infrvqin-ntly  visitors  weit;  lost  in  its 
r  of  corridor*.  It  need  hardly  be  adiled 
the  ChAteail  wan  nsuncleau  a»  it  wim  over- 

li'd,  and  that  there  was  but  little  privacy 
rhere. 

tfiything  waa  magnificent  in  and   about 

hiral  inii«tei-|)iec*!  which  had  been  created 

he  king  and  court,   and  evei-ything   was 

royal    »cale ;    Imt  everj-thing  was   hor- 

mnnotonout*.  for   all    was   etiquette    and 

die  onler,  and  gambling  was  t\w  ouly 
indoor  ninUM-nient.  The  wliole  end  of  his 
I  elo*dy  rewmibled  a  lenten  Mpasnn  follow- 
•  <;amival ;  and  the  court  already  »eemed 
!  wearing  mourning  for  a  monarchy  which 
in  reality  carried  to  tt»  tomb  with  the  end 

e  Raecet-ding  reign.  Bad  was  the  old  age 
ffi^tml  roi',  and  then  in  ]7l5hediflap[M'ared, 
Dg  the  throne  to  a  great  grnndrton,  a  child 


With  Louis  XV  began  the  deca'icK< 
Veraaillea,  and  the  tumbling  into  ruins  o 
splendid  Chateau.  The  palace  was  no  1 
adapted  to  the  ue\v  maunei-s  of  the  day  i 
the  desii-e  for  the  comforts  of  life  wbiil ' 
be^n  introduced  into  France.  It  remaini 
ofReinl  residence,  but  the  youug  King  lik.  : 
not ;  the  etiquette  of  Court  life  became  rfcUi 
while  the  Court  iiioinla  were  much  lew* ^'igOf 
than  its  etiquette.  Unlike  those  of  hi«  pn 
cesser,  the  irregularities  of  Ixiiiis  XV  n 
glaring  vicet*.  There  were  niii^trefeei  < 
petites  mattresses. — Madame  la  Ponipad 
made  way  for  Madame  Du  Biny,  who  cost 
nation  forty  million  lirrea  in  tive  yeArs.  ' 
Chateau  was  given  up  to  shameful  amusenie 
and  the  town  revelled  in  daily  orgtea.  ' 
Bourbon  who  on  his  accession  to  the  crown. 
been  named  by  his  people  le  Men  aimi— 
well-beloved — iHed  as  hated  and  detestM 
monarch  as  ever  sat  on  any  throne. 

The  Court  at  Vei-sailleB  again  became  I 
liaut  while  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoin 
were  there;  and  it  also  became  respectalile 
der  the  influence  of  the  only  Bourbon  who 
ever  possessed  domestic  virtue*.  But  the  at 
of  t!ie  events  which  took  place  at  tLu  Chi| 
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J  bi^  reign,  and  of  those  which  inaugurated 
evolution,  nee«I  not  be  repeated.  With 
movnl  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  Paris, 
illes  was  abandoned,  and  it  has  never 
been  a  place  of  royal  residence.  Louis 
ipe  determined  on  restonng  and  i-epairlng 
bat«aii,  and  Im  converted  most  of  it  into  a 
itn  fur  ]Hcture)t  and  into  showrooms.  It  ia 
le  Chdtcau  suffei-ed  givatly  while  uiider- 
thi^iie  alterations  and  recoti8tniction»;  but 
work  had  not  been  done,  the  establish- 
rould  have  been  in  complete  niina  long 

For  tbo  park,  it  has  been  more  fortunate 

lie  Chateau,  being  even  now  practically 
Qie  that  it  was  when  completed  by  Le 
If  we  place  ourselves  on  the  broad 
1  the  rear  of  the  ChAteau,  Wtween  the 

ftp!  veaU-T  baHins  on  the  parterre,  wo  see 
us  a  most  magnificent  perspective.  Tho 
are  Inirdered  with  yew  trees  and  with 

^p«  deea^uding  to  the  central  green  ;  then 
the  royal  alley,  with  ita  long  and  lovely 
tert;  further  off  in  the  Baaitiud'Ai>ullou ; 

■»  far  as  we  can  see,  stretches  the  grand 
whereon  gondolas  and  aquatic  fowl 
I  during  the  reign  of  Ihu  Sun  King. 


In  the  heiiiicycle  formed  by  liedgw  vrKicti 
entirely  hide  the  walls  of  the  slopes  and  of  ilw 
stairways,  is  the  Bassin  de  Latone.'  Hfre 
SeiUptor  Maray  represented  the  luotluf  wf 
Apollo  and  of  Diana  when,  pursued  bv  ilw 
hatred  of  Juno,  she  sees  herself  exjiotsed  tu  lln- 
insults  of  Lycian  peasants,  whom  the  fuiy  trf 
Jupiter  metanioiphoses  into  frogs.  The  miI>- 
basements  of  the  basin  ai-e  of  partj'-culouTHl 
marble,  as  is  tlie  pedestal  of  the  g^oup  of  La- 
tone  and  her  two  children,  the  gi'oiip  itwelf  be- 
ing in  white  marble.  The  peasants,  the  frog* 
and  creatures — half  men,  half  batrachians — ll 
surround  the  goddess  form  seventy-four  fi| 
made  of  bronze  lead,  each  of  which  thn^w* 
a  jet  of  water.  Let  us  pass  on,  without 
ping  at  the  Bassin  des  Lezanls  which  onianiei 
the  two  compartmentg  of  the  central  pnrtrrre, 
straight  to  the  Bassin  d' Apollon,  which  mAtc^ 
that  of  the  Latone,  This  basin  is  three  lion- 
died  and  sixty  feet  in  length  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  in  width,  and  its  form  ia  TvaUr 
elegant.  Bet\reen  two  perpendicular 
sheafs  that  spiiug  from  a  sheet    of   water  ; 

'.SpuIInd  in  thia  wity,  baauiti  is  tlie  French  i 
biuiti;  ItiMgia  de  LiiLoiie  mcittis  thereforo  the  I 
Lalriiio  ;  that  ia  to  any,  the  Latone  rountaiu. 


If  U- 

iguifl 
niea^l 
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a  height  of  forty-seven  feet,  we  peiiielve, 
le  oiMlst  of  a  tLick  jpt  of  wat^r  fifty--'»tiven 
ill  beiglit  which  envelopa  him,  the  God  of 
1^  holding  the  reins  of  his  chariot  horses  and 

(out  of  the  wavuH  to  l»egin  his  daily 
The  hoi-ses,  although  half  immersed, 
arjy  distinguished,  while  dolphins  and 
nceoinpauy  PhtiAius  to  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom.  All  these  figui-es  ai-e  of  lead, 
'  thit*  Ajvollo  mu«t  not  be  confounded  with 
fit  his  morning  toilet,  which  we  shall  find, 
quitting  the  dwelling  of  Thetis  to  spring 
le  Empyreura.  There  ia  a  wliole  course 
hological  studies  to  make  when  crossing 
kmU  and  pieces  of  water  at  Versailles,  for 
I  of  <lintinction  neems  lacking;  and  yet 
le  M(wter  of  this  Olympia,  he  who  with 
va  nmde  mortals  tremble,  sat  in  the 
m  on  a  throne  of  velvet  with  golden 
1,  and  under  a  dais  coven^d  with  fieurt 

Axinv-  was  long  absent  from  the  immense 
Br  Amphitheatre  that  was  conxecraled  to 
Mf,  and  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
fountain  piece  in  the  entire  park.  Tlie 
aI  group,  placed,  nut  in  the  middle  of 
\kt,  but,  against  a  wall  at  the  end  moAt 
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elevated,  represents  tlie  God  of  tbft  Sea  autl  kit 
wife,  Ampbitrite,  seated  iu  an  immense  slwll 
Neptune,  araied  with  liis  trident,  has  oo  t* 
head  the  remains  of  a  monnter  Imm  wIkw 
mouth  comes  a  sheet  of  water,  while  oo  lui 
right  a  tiiton  is  mounted  on  a  seA-hun^  Ab- 
phitrite  has  a  tritoa  and  a  seal  near  her,  aiuuid 
preseuts  her  the  ti'easui-es  of  the  oc«-au;  while 
ou  the  right  of  this  august  couple  g)*ort  auiaial; 
confided  to  the  care  of  Proteus,  faithful  »ervit« 
to  the  Ocean  God.  On  tlie  left  old  Ontf 
leans  carelessly  on  a  gigantic  unicorn ;  whiW  tlw 
attributes  BuiTouuding  him  are — an  um.afonsi 
of  reeds,  and  two  fantastic  fish.  The  tnblr 
which  surmounts  the  superior  ]>a]'t  of  the  basB 
is  ornamented  with  twenty-twu  leaden  vasocf 
admirable  woikmanship.  The  Itorder  of  lb> 
lower  extremity,  at  its  two  augles,  offent  flgora 
of  dolphins  mounted  by  cupidn.  We  nadi 
this  Bassin  de  Neptune  fram  the  uppisr  or 
Northern  parterre,  by  tlie  Water  alley  {Alkr 
d'enu),  called  also  AIl<3e  des  Mannousete,  be- 
cause it  is  omnniented  with  a  double  row  of 
seven  small  marble  basins,  in  the  midst  i' 
which  are  groups  of  children  Hupjtorting  cop 
of  marble,  although  tlie  children  aru  of  btunK 
Eight  other  groups  border  the  half  moon  tW 
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irlooks  tlw?  BasHin  i\e  Neptune,  and  sun'ound 
ppie*^  called  "du  Dragon,"  wbicli  draijon  13 
)  FanutiiH  wr]>i*nt  Python  that  A|k)I!o  pierced 
1  nrrows.     It  also  throws  out  an  enormous 
,  of  wat^-r,  aa  indeed  do  all  the  other  mon- 
,  poiJs,  and  childi'en  in  the  garden  of  Ver- 
1  when  the  fountains  play, 
iomiuj^' 1)ack  by  the  "Alley  of  the  Little 
'  to  the  gi'and  terrace,  we  Btop  a  moment 
i00n»ider  the   decoration   of    the    two  hnxiim 
)  the  North  and  Sotitb  which  were  left  behind 
while    ago.     The    first   is   of   espeeially 
ning  effect     The  Uivers  Garonne  and  Dor- 
pie,  tlw  iiyniphit,  the  gi-ouit*  of  childivn  and 
~figiin?a,  are  (piite  suitable  in  a  field  where  Art 
doniinaltii    Nature    cwi-j-where.      Fn   the  other 
y>ivin  the  fij^'ures  of  the  Rivers  Loire,  Loiret, 
-^  ii>ne,  and    Rhone,    together   with   groujw   of 
Miipha  and    childreo,  fonu  an   ensemble    full 
■:  baniioriy. 

At  the  Southern  exti-emity  of  the  terrace, 
■  .vn  iiiagnilleuut  (tighltt  of  marble  stairs,  of  one 
li'indred  and  three  steps  each,  descend  to  the 
.■■irttrrt  of  an  Orangery  that  is  divided  into 
tfareu  galleriea.  One  of  these,  the  wntral,  !« 
"ll»r  hundred  and  four  feet lonfj,  forty  feet  wide, 
t  forty  in  height ;  the  two  lateral  galleries 
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are  eacli  tLree  hundred  ami  fifty  fevt  in  IfTufiX 
iiicIuJiug  the  extremities,  whicL  are  loweruiuiff 
the  stainvays.  Exteriorly,  thw  etlitice  onresili 
beauty  to  the  fortunate  effect  of  the  balustn^ 
that  crowua  it  and  the  marble  stairways  alivaij 
mentioned.  The  Orangery  wiis  l«?niiimit«i  in 
1080 ;  to  it  the  fiuest  orange  ti-ee--*  at  Foiiuiw 
bleau  were  bi-ought,  and  iu  it  dfUciotu  fnrt 
ia  gi'DWu. 

It  would  hardly  do  to  pass  in  review  all  tW 
groves,  basini*,  and  statuary,  ami  flowrpr  hnif 
distributed  to  the  right  and  left  of  wluU  ii 
known  as  the  "tapis-vert"  and  which  i«» 
splendid  stretch  of  the  most  perfectly  kfji 
lawn  possible  to  be  imaginetl,  but  tliey 
beautiful  and  very  espenslve. 

There  ai'e,  however,  two  remarkable 
which  must  be  mentioned,  the  ^-and  canal, 
the  Swisa  piece  of  Avater,  {jtiece  iTtv*  da 
Siiimes),  and  for  this  we  need  not  (juil  ti# 
small  park.  By  following  the  KoyHl  alley  to 
its  end,  and  by  going  around  the  ApoUo  foun- 
tain, we  will  have  before  u«  a  great  bub  rf 
five  hundred  feet  in  dianieU-r,  which  fonin  tW 
head  of  the  canal.  This  canal  is  more  Um 
five  thousand  feet  long,  and  in  termiiuitvd  bjr« 
second    basin    which    id   seven    hundred  £t4 
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-■croAs.  Of  the  two  secondary  branches,  whicli 
ctATt  for  a  third  hat*m  situated  towavils  the 
nttdJlt-,  the  one  on  tlte  left  ended  in  a  nu-n- 
■gerie  that  was  suppressed  in  1793;  while  the 
one  on  th«  right  nina  northward  to  the  site 
df  the  ancient  village  of  Trianon,  where  the 
little  ChAt4>au  of  that  name  now  stands.  In 
the  tim*!  of  Louis  XIV,  a  fleet  of  gondola.-*  and 
a  group  of  gondoliers,  all  brought  from  Venice, 
win  (Mwn  ott  this  canal,  to  which  the  King,  the 
^■iiqthin  and  the  Princesses  often  went  to  take 
It  ride ;  while  nowatla,ip-s  the  night  fetes  at 
VenuullcM  usually  end  vrith  a  display  of  fii-e- 
works. 

The  Swiss  piece,  so  callfid  because  a  regiment 

I'tbe  Swisw  guai-ds  wtro  employod  in  digging 

I  situat*^!  at  the  entrance  of  the  gmnd  piirk 

licfore  the  /mrtcrre  of  the  Orangeiy.     Nautical 

fX&yn   and   jou«t«    were   given   there  In  those 

«llitT  days,  for  then  the  sheet  of   wat*'r  was 

fifl«»en    hundred    feet    long   by  five    hundred 

"■■••U",  but  the  stone  l>order  with  which  it  was 

iiierly  surrounded    has    fallen    into    niin, 

1  tbwv  is  no  longer  any  real  basin,  only  a 

f^>n  of  [>ond  mth  nuiddy  banks.     The  ground 

lakrn  away  to  hollow  out  this  " piex'-e  d'eau  de* 

'  Served  to  fill  up  a  deep  [Hirnd,  where 


Mansard  established  the  vegetable  ganl--:! 
his  majesty.  This  garden  still  exist-*,  juij 
management  has  in  all  tiroes  been  confiilfi  ; 
skilled  managers.  It  is  now  a  National  S<-h'- 
of  Horticulture,  where  excellent  vfpfU'. 
are  cultivated,  the  greater  part  of  which  .■ 
consumed  on  the  tables  of  cabinet  officers  aoii  < 
that  of  the  President 

What  contributed  especially  to  nwkeV. 
Bailies  ft  ruinous  masterpiece  was  not,  howev- 
the  buildings,    or  the  park,  or  the  fountAJi - 
it  was  not   the  statues,  or  tlic  Orangerj' ; 
was  not  the  paintings,  or  the  extravagaDti"' 
those  within  the  Chateau  ;  it  was  that  whidi  '■'■ 
would  aeeni  at  fii'st  sight  ouglit  to  have  «p1 
next  to  nothing, — the  water.     Not  the  w»ut 
which  was  actually  brought  to  the  place.  W 
that   which    they  vainly  and    madly   triwl  ts 
bring  to  it.     It  is  true  that — aft^r  ihousainljei 
thousands   of  soldiers,    working   as  labooren. 
had  been  decimated  by  peniicious  fevei»,  mi 
hundreds  of  millions  of  franca  had  Ui-*n  wptt*- 
dered — they  did  succeed  in  gutting  w;ii.  i    ' 
not  neai'ly  so  much  as  was  desired,  bin 
to  fill  the  basins   and    to    have    th-'        .    ■ 
and  the    fountains    play  on    gala  d 
vhich,  considering  the  multitade  of  the  jw 
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more  than   might  have  been  reaaonalily 

ippfani  that  LoiiU  XIV  was  hardly  in- 
.1  at  Veittaiiles  when  he  began  to  fear  the 
,e  anil  wearinew*  of  the  life  of  pomp  it 
ht!  iiec<?»!iary  for  him  to  lead  in  this 
of  marble,  jasper,  gold,  and  verdure; 
'  ihing  to  have  near  the  Cb&teau  and 
a  house  and  park  where  he  could 
dnr  or  two  with  hia  family  and  a  few 
it*'8,  simply  a^  a  grand  lord,  whenever  he 
to  do  HO,  ho  l>ought  the  t\vh  and  farms 
little  village  of  Trianon  from  the  monks 
Inte  0«nevi6ve,  and  then,  at  the  extremity 
one  of  theamisof  the  grand  cannl  a  "Palace 
!-'loni "  was  erect«?(l  for  gallant  pm-poses. 
-t  it  wai*  a  hoiwe  built  of  iH)reflain  a!id  whs 
d  for  picnicit;  aft^^rwanln  it  was  enlarged 
1  niadu  a  HJeirping-plaeu ;  and,  finally,  it  be- 
a  ttmall  chateau  of  marble  and  poryphry. 
litMt  {Mirilion  was  regarded  by  evei-y  one 
eiifhautruent,  but  the  King's  fancy  for  it 
'  V  la«te»l  a  few  years.  The  hotise  of  marble 
I  porj'phry  was  torn  down,  and  In  its  place 

rhuM  fontititiiK  utually  pluy  uncc  urvry  luutith 
:if  ■ammur,  atiil  it  cuita  ttio  Stata  slwat  eight 
1  doUan  for  Uieir  wnler  alone,  e»cb  day. 
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was  erected  the  building  uow  known  »s  ^ 
Grand  Trianon.  After  the  year  I(;?3,  Lm» 
XIV  ceased  to  sleep  at  the  Grand  Trianon,  wi 
soon  tlie  \)\iu.v.  v,a.H  wlioUy  deserteil. 

Louia  XV  liked  liia  4'a»e.  Pleaaiire  ww  li)' 
greatest  affair  of  Iiis  life,  and  aa  pleaimtv,  ttf^ 
cially  as  he  underetood  it,  did  not  aoetwfr 
date  iUelf  to  etiquette  and  cereniouial,  t''  rr- 
quii'ed,  besides  the  several  palaces  whiiii  -' 
had  inherited,  that  houses  whure  be  oould  iW- 
in  debauchery  should  be  built. 

Louis  XIV  had  the  first  Trianon  erertri 
diminutive  of  Versailles;  Louis  XV  built  ti« 
second  Trianon,  diminutive  of  the  other,  hmL 
this  is  tlie  one  which  Louis  XVI  gavi-  ovrt-  to 
Queen  Marie  Aiitolnettv.  The  pu^len  w« 
then  entirely  replanted,  in  occordanci!  with  the 
existing  romantic  and  pastoral  taste,  aiw)  i 
haiidet  with  dairy,  a  chapel,  and  a  curate ^s  bonM 
were  built  on  the  banks  of  a  pond  and  Hballo* 
stream.  Her  Majesty  was  verj-  fond  of  fcft 
imitation  farm,  and  often  went  there  with  ber. 
favourite  lords*  and  ladies,  tot-xohange  the  porapi 
of  Couil.  for  the  innocent  and  childish  play  *i 
field  j)ur9uit«.  Theple-iisure  of  wanderingor* 
the  buildings  of  tiie  hamlet,  of  milking  cowi, 
of  fishing  in  the  {Mjud,  enchanted  "  the  Aof 
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;  aud  on  the  stage  of  her  sraall  theatre 

rianon  she  played  the  r6le  of  Colette  in  the 

vin  ih-  Village,"  and  that  of  Ro«uie  in  the 

^bi'T  de  Seville." 

-day  the  Petit  Trianon  could  be  made  one 

>  most  charming  gardens  in  the  nt^ighbour- 

l  of  Pai-is,  and  yet  it  is  a  sarlly  neglected 

t.      Then,  it  wtk»  elegant,  its  vegetation  was 

ii  and   ngorous;  now,  the  waters  are  efjig- 

ittiit,  troubled,  and  overcharged  with  crypto- 

^mtc    VGgetationa  which  render   their  aspect 

■'■-nirre^able;    while    the    walls   are    tumbling 

\  Ii,  and  the  whrublwry  in  its  garden  grows 

..■\vT  every  year, — it  is  no  longer  a  pleasure 

ground. 

Another    old    retiidence    of     French    kings 

Ktandaat  Vincennes,  and  as  it,  too,  belongs  in  a 

v  to  Pari!*,  it  nni«t  Iwj  briefly  described  in 

-f  pl^^«.     The  road  out  by  carriage,  is  past 

ajKit  where  the    Bastille   stood,    past    the 

mv  dii  TrAne,  and  so  on  to  the  Donjon  of 

luvnnes,  a  colon^tal  stpiare    castle,  towering 

up  on  immi*nse   height,  and  over  which  centu- 

ried  of  wars  and  revolutions  have  xwept  without 

changing  much  of  its  mediaeval  character. 

Etymotugists  havt-  wattted  ink  and  pa{>er  and 

«t  deal  of  their  time  in  discuxsing  the  deri- 
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vation  of  the  name  of  this  town  anil  ch4t(« : 
but  their  discuaaions  have  not  led  to  oar  bw" 
ing  anything  (lefiiiite  on  the  Btiliject.  Somrg*-' 
the  niinie  from  two  Latin  wonls,  n'/n  saua— 
meaning  a  healthy  life.  Others  say  it  ww  *- 
called  because  separated  from  the  old  Gallo' 
Konian  city  of  Lutetia  by  a  distanot*  of  n'^oi' 
stadia.  As  fai'  back  at*  the  year  847  it  wn- 
called  Villecennde  in  a  Royal  patent,  a.i  it  wv 
again  in  a  bull  signed  liy  Pope  Beuott  VII,  it 
980  ;  while  in  a  Koyal  charter  of  Henri  II,  of 
the  year  10.17,  the  same  name  was  given  to  it 

The  forest  stretches  away  from  near  thefoni- 
fications  of  Pai-is,  and,  following  the  right  bank 
of  the  River  Seine,  covers  nearly  the  whol^  ti 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  junction  nf  Utr 
rivei-s  Marne  and  Seine,  and  extends  al«>n)^  tin 
former  river  and  around  to  the  town  after  whid 
it  is  named,  forming  an  almost  ri>giil«r  aqinpf. 
"  out  of  one  side  of  which  is  taken  the  «|»ce  ocro- 
pied  by  the  town,  castle,  and  drill-ground. 

Commenced  by  Philip  of  Vaiois  in  13S7,  i 
completed  by  Chiirles  le  Sage,  this  outle, 
only  royal  manor  then  outside  tho  capital,  • 
eiipies  the  site  of  a  royal  country  palnce- 
Philippe  Augustas  went  to  hunt  tip  deer 
wild  l>o)Un  which  filled  the  forest^ — ^plaot<dtl 
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illy  by  Clovis,  after  he  hul  driven  out 

[  Piij^n  priest*.     WTieii  completed,  it  was 

werfiil  citadel    composed  of  a   central    or 

lower,    Hurroumled    by  eight  flanking 

fers,  united  by  heavy  wiUla,  and  encircled 

1 1|  wide  moat. 

[  this  citadvl  the  donjon  tow«r  alone  is  novr 
itanding  ;  the  rest  have  all  vanisliedamidett  the  j 
warn    tlittt   have   ebl>ed  and  flowed  around  it,  , 
and  have  been  replaced  by  various  other  struo-  i 
tan>fl  belonging  to  different  and  widely    Bepa-  ' 
rated  ejH>ch(t.     It  \s  8till  a  stunt  old  fortress, 
cDcloaed  by  strong  wulU  and  a  wide  moat,  de- 
ft>nded  by  cannnn,  and  coinpriHing  within   its 
"iiita  nn  arsenal,  barraeks,  hoi^pitals,  a  eiinnon 
iiidry,  A  manufactory  of  final!  nnnw,  repairing 
-hnjn,  a  chajKd,  prisonn,  and  large  Mt<Jn*houf«;«, 
aining  the  complete;  equipments  for  an  army 
rty  thoiwand  men  constantly  kept  rewly  for 
,  lo  Niy  nothing  of  a  gjuTison  of  some  Um 
x\d  8o1dii>rH, 

enter  ovt*r  a  drawbridge  thrown  mirow  a 
tnoat  to  the  gate,  and  tioon  iind  ourselves  in  a 
Ur^  courtyonl,  with  thi-  facade  In  front  of  U9 
of  what  was  once  the  i-oyal  apartments.  These 
were  built  by  IjOxi'w  XIII  and  Louis  XIV; 
tilu   the  chapel  tu  our  leit  wtm  coinnicticed 
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back  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Cli*rIo 
V  lived  there. 

It  was  in  the  old  chapel,  piilltnl  doH'ntomib 
room  for  the  present  one,  tliat  the  "  Cmim  d 
ThoiTia,"  brought  from  the  Holy  Laud  w«"l*- 
posited  over  night  on  its  arrival.  Next  mora- 
ing  Louis  IX  carried  it  to  the  capital,  waUdw; 
barefoot  the  entire  distance.  The  pmvnl 
chapel  ia  a  Gothic  stnicture,  with  delicate  Un- 
like Btone  carvings,  rose  windows,  and  ogirrv 
Architecturally  speaking  it  is  a  noble  piece  of 
work,  but  the  interior  is  devoid  of  omaiiHUto- 
tion  and  shows  numerous  traces  of  having  b««D 
sacked  frequently. 

On  the  Rame  side  of  the  courtyard  is  ikf 
armoury,  and  a  small  tower,  while  the  frcmnag 
donjon  tower  looms  up  at  the  right  of  At 
courtyard.  It  ia  one  hundred  and  scventy^DW 
feet  high,  its  ten-feet-thick  walls  have  stood  1^ 
wars  of  many  centuries,  and  it  i«  that  part  of 
the  Chateau  of  Vincennes  which  mort  faMiDiftB 
visitors.  There  is  another  drawbridge  tooDM 
Jiefore  we  reach  the  threshold  of  tlie  Doejli^ 
and  many  brave  and  unfortunat«  men  have  dO* 
so  before  us,  with  spirits  subdued  by  opjntWM 
and  heai'ts  broken  by  injustice  and  t\Tanny. 

Much  of  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  capti- 
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r.-i  tlie    imagination    when   reading    French 

-I'.rj-  fxpiri'd  in  this  grim  old  tower  that  we 

ulioiit  to  enter.     Sometimes  it  was  quenched 

violcniit*  and  ignominious  death,  sometime* 

.-(.■<1  awny  in  slow,  silent,  life- wearing  obliv- 

So  much  of  the  hold,  fearless  genius  of 

loMHihy    hAH    hur«    sustained    persecution, 

'  'Ugli    the   harassing   medium    of   promised 

■  rty,  protracted  impri«onment,  and  all  the 
wearying  altcniatioiiBi  of  supeuse,  that  the  tower 
is  II  monument  of  suffering,  a  stone  chronicle 
iif  dates,   erenU,   and   perioils,   as  well  as  a 

_-hty  ca«tle.  ThiT«  \n  not  an  ivy-twined 
'l'hol<\  not  a  time-tinted  bastion  belonging 
ihiH  frowning  dungeon — so  long  the  terrific 
■niment  of  tyrannical  ca])rice  ingulfing  any 

■  tim  whom  power,  thwarted  in  some  darling 
pwHion,  might  hurl  into  its  noisome  cells — but 
luf  a  Kpecifie  power  to  awaken  wuIneaH  and  to 
ftiTHt^e  indigTuition. 

Earh  of  Ihe  Uve  floors  has  a  lofty  central 
nwttn,    flummud*-d    by    cells,    in    whicli    many 

■fiirea  still  remain  to  recall  the    Princes   of 

blood,    nobility,    great    WTitera  and  illu*- 

iiioti«  Htat«tmi'n  who  nt  different  periods  have 

Dociipied  them  hm  priwuon*.     The  great  CondiS 

VH  incarcerated  here,  and  his  original  crime, 
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as  it  woa  also  the  cause  of  bis  nuoiy 
arroi's,  was  his  devotion  to  a  beautiful 
whom  he  refused  to  resign  to  the  lui 
gray-headed  king.  But  while  ninny  a  | 
sighed  within  the  walls  of  the  famous  3 
of  Vincennes,  nuraeroua  are  th«  gloriel 
the  disasters  that  it  has  witnessed.  It  wm 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  F 
and  a  few  of  these  spent  their  entire 
within  the  confines  of  the  deep,  wide 
surrounding  it.  Civil  wars  and  foi 
vasions  long  since  beat  in  blood-red  wav 
foot  of  its  raaseive  tower,  while  aft^r  t 
of  archers  and  the  bolts  of  cnwsbowmen,  ihi 
ket  bullets  and  cannon  balls  of  luora  m 
troops  scarred  its  thick  walls  and  smsBhi 
stained  glass  windows.  It  has  btn^n  a  oii 
stronghold,  a  lloyal  residence,  a  State  p 
and  it  is  still  an  ancient  pile. 

A  magnificent  panorama  of  capiUl 
countrj',  of  river  fields  and  forests,  of  road 
scattered  villages,  can  be  seea  from  the  t 
it  In  every  direction  the  i)€r8]>e<;tive  i« 
and  distant,  and  there  are  few  spots  on 
whole  landscape  which  do  not  recall  ai 
history.  All  the  roaiLs  and  streets  to  J 
have  been  traveraed  by  men  who 
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on  the  pages  of  Continental  existence. 

corner  of  that  smiling  country  but  has 

bloody  corabat^i.     Roman  and  Gauls, 

uid   Nonnjius,    French    and    English, 

.ns,    Aiistnnns,    and  Spaniards  have  all 

icTe,  an  there  have  also  been  Catholics  and 

fighting  for  the  possession  of  Paris, 

likings,  princes,   constables,  marshals 

their  men  through  all  the  sur- 

ng    hamlets    or  smiling    villages,    have 

larked  their  troops  under  those  trees,  have 

wi  those  lands  with  the  blood  of  hei-oes. 

(urtyard  has  rung  with  the  tread  of  ranil- 

knights,    has  whoed  with  the  sound  of 

drums,  has  resounded  with  the  din  of 

to-liand  conflicts,  with  the  blasts  of  truiu- 

lUiraing  victories  in  battle,  the  clarion 

ouDcdng  the  coming  of  a  king  or 

Ithere  wa«  love  and  bejiuty  in  those  days 

ill  AS  heroism.     Under  the  trei^s  of  Vln- 

t  still  flit  the  shade-^  of  Oabrielle  d'Kstr^es, 

[L'rita    dc    Vnlys,    Madame  De  Longue- 

the     Pompadour,    and    other    beautiful 

whom    kings  and  princes  loved,  well 

t  wiwly. 

t  River  ifi&me  winds  its  way  beautifully 


through  those  lauds ;  and  there  U  a  tmditis 
that  Saint  Louis  used  to  adnuni»ter  jn!>ri< 
patriai-chal  fashiou  under  those  mighty  c 
Another  story  connected  with  the  locality  il 
that  when  Geneml  Dauraesnil,  conini 
this  same  castle  over  which  we  are  now  liD 
ing,  when  summoned  in  1814  bv  the  i 
suiTender,  answered:  "  Certaiuly,  I  will  dojn 
when  you  bring  rae  back  the  leg  I  loxt  o 
battlefield  of  Wagram."  Ten  years 
that,  the  Duke  of  !Enghien,  last  of  the  ( 
was  brought  to  Vincennea,  and  the  t 
of  his  aiTival  he  was  inteiTogate*!,  jud^;Ml,  c 
demned  and  shot,  by  command  of  Na 
For  this  act  the  Emperor  has  been 
treated  by  some  historians.  But  I  alway* 
see  Napoleon  the  Great,  not  Napoleon  the  BmI, 
when  recalling  the  deeds  of  that  wond 
genius. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

[Colonnulo  of  tli«  Louvre — The  Kfttel   doa  In- 

teliilvM,  or  Ilonic  for  old  Soldiers — Many  strange 

jencs  witDMscd — Seeking  for  guua  with  which  to 

IhB   Baslilo  —  Breaking  of    Frederick   tho 

DreAt's  sword — Myaterious  vaulla  &a  bitriul  places 

— Tlie  ilory  of  Monsienr  do  Sombreuil — VictiinB 

'.  tli«  Roign  of  Terror — Their  last  repose  in  the 

Um  I'icpua — Funeral  eerrice  of  Murahal  MacMa- 

,  splendid     military   ceremony — Captnred 

i  atandardit  —  The  artillery   museum  — 

(  Napoleon — Anecdote  of  Queen  Victoria — 

»pelle  Ezpistoire — Boyal  remains  at  Saint 

tenti. 

TAKDiNO  hia  hatred  of  Parin,  Louts 
^  did  not  utterly  neglect  it,  nnd  one  of  the 
t  works  whirh  he  accomplished  was  that  of 

miding  thf  "Colonnade"  of  the  Louvre  at 
tiiirth  Bide  of  tliat  immense  structure.     The 

!-i(KMition  ill  tine  and  of  nolde  simplicity,  but 

t«  not  resemble  in  the  least  anything  elwi 
we  can  fuje  in  Paris  of  Kennissance  arcLi- 
re,  ax  for  irnttnncf',  tho  Paliiifi  Royal,  or  the 
TaciouH    Pavilion    Henry  IV,  elsewhere  men- 
The  arcbiloct's  idea  in  tbin  coloniia<le 
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seems  to  have  been  tn  purely  aud  !*!tii; 
tate,  and  in  tbe  closest  possilile  way,  ■ 
mans  «n(]    tlie    Greeks,    eepecially    ilk- 
This  was  tenned  classic  art ;  and  yet  this  sm'' 
iug  colonnade,  even  though  it  was  coujitrucU'. 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  mewlj  ^ 
Jiigttile,  and  serves  no  useful  purpose  whfticVf: 
It  is  a  front  for  show  only,  wmetbiog  lo  !■ 
seen  from  the  outside,  to   please  paesen  by ; 
and  in  this  respect  nothing  could  btrtter  rewE- 
ble  the  ijrand  rigne,  which  also  was  al]/apiJt. 
all  for  show  purposes. 

But,  tliei-e  is  a  monument  in  PoriB  that  w» 
Luilt  by  the  Sun  King  wliirh  is  liuletHl  prilw- 
worthy,  that  of  the  Hotfl  des  Invalides;  al- 
though the  original  idea  of  it  belongn  to  Umr. 
IV.  The  thought  whieh  imp^lle*]  the  coortroi- 
lion  of  that  mansion  was  worthy  of  any  kiK 
Until  then  the  mutilated  human  debris  of  hi" 
tie-fields  were  sometimt-s  without  bread  ■ 
shelter.  They  wore  seen  begging  along  li 
roads,  living  witnesses  of  the  ingratitude  of  it 
State.  Louis  XIV  wished  to  end  this  »'- 
spectacle,  and  he  gave  to  the  Hdtel  den  1 
lides  a  donation  which  was  considerabl*  1 
the  time,  when  money  had  much  grealvr  v 
than  in  our  days. 
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althougli  tliH  hdtti  could  receive  mx 
id  men  it  vrfut  too  small  for  all  the  Boldiej-H 
kI  infirm  hy  the  long  wars  caused  by  the 
in  of  (I  sovereign  who  wished  to  put  his 
Dn  ou  the  Spanish  thi-one ;  and  su  help  in 
■win*  given  those  who  could  not  be  ad- 
.  This  wsa  the  origin  of  retiring  pen- 
prhirh  Hinn;  the  Revolution  have  become 
B|lit  of  all  those  whose  blood  has  been 
[  oat  in  the  service  of  France,  and  who 
longer  in  a  fit  condition  to  work. 
ler  Nii]X)leon  I  the  organisation  of  the 
iiM  was  modified  and  the  donation  rose 
llillion  fmnrji.  This  fact  is  not  surprising 
part  of  a  conqueror  who  tntvei-sed  entire 
b  on  a  war  horse,  leaving  a  line  of  blood 
,  him.  The  Eini>eror  saw  too  nuioh  of 
in»rs  of  war  not  to  think  to  attenuate  as 
IS  fiOfwible  \ta  cniel  conaoquences.  The 
r  of  old  soldiers  is  much  decreased  at 
t,  1>ecaitse  it  has  l)een  pniven  that  with 
p  rw]nired  for  his  9up]»ort  a  ix-nsiouer  i« 
fcappier  with  hta  family,  enjoying  an 
,  revenue,  than  he  would  ha  at  the  Irivn- 

ThoBte  who  liva  there  are  generally  with- 
Klations  and  are  consequently  exposetl  to 

ippj'  eiirtence  delivered  over  to  meroe- 


The  luvalides  has  witnessed  many  i^tniia* 
scenes,  and  numerous  personage's  haw  risitJ 
it  The  year  of  his  death,  Louis  XIA' 
there  for  the  last  time,  to  coiilirtii  the 
in  the  privilege  that  they  Jiad  eiieri^ticallj 
claimed,  of  serving  him  h»  gftrtle  iCltatunif 
while  he  was  in  the  interior  of  the  [)lnoc.  Tl« 
Royal  bodyguard  was  not  permitted  to  prt*- 
trate  futher  than  the  entrance  gate,  bat  lha» 
awaited  the  return  of  his  majesty. 

On  the  morning  of  July  H,  1789,  th<?  Cvi 
of  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont,  at  the  hesil  of  Ui 
parishioners,  ran  to  seek  arms  at  the  lux'sJitW 
They  met  with  the  crowd  whicli  had  (Ymwfor 
the  same  purpose  from  different  partA  of  Pan*. 
All  claimed  the  guns  and  cnnnoii  tliat  vetvt* 
serve  them  in  taking  the  Bn^tilv ;  and  in 
the  Governor  tried  to  gain  time,  by  dt^raandinj 
orders  from  Vei-saillea.  The  multitude  thw* 
themselves  into  the  ditches,  scaled  the  walU,t]»- 
armed  the  sentinels,  and  reached  the  oiUm* 
where  thirty  tliousand  musketa  were  rtonl 
Horses  were  hitched  to  the  eauiion  iu  th*>  (wi* 
court;  but  meanwhile  water  had  I>een  tiii 
into  the  vaults  and  frightfid  disorder  folKi 
With  slirieks  and  yells,  their  torches  ♦■itifr 
giitxhed,  men  fought,  each  in  the  darkling  t* 
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Many  were  smothered  to  deatli,  but 

•  robust  succeeded  in  climbing  the  siii- 

lirw,  [ireaeiited  their  bayonets  iu  the  face 

•  who  utill   insisted  on  descending,  and 

-:i.vvd  hundriids,  perhaps  thousands. 

i.der  the  first  Republic,  the  Royal  H6tel 

■   Invalides  became  the  Temple  of  Humanity, 

I    th«-'ii  the  Temple  of  Mara,     On  Sunday, 

;    10th  of  Angiis^t,  1793,  tlm  cort^^ge    which 

laaed  Piuitt  to  celebrate  the  acceptance  of  the 

Hilatution    Htopped    in    the    middle    of   the 

l:iriode,  where  stood  a  colossal  statue  which 

-■ut4'd"the  French  pi-ople  striking  Fed- 

-m  M-ith   a  club  and    thi-owing  it    into  a 

atldy   swamp."     Napoleon    I    replaced    this 

Itoe  with  one  brought  from  Venice,  but  Aus- 

AiD  turn  took  it  away  in  1815. 

Od  the  .10th  of  March,  18U,  at  niDu  o'clock 

the  t'Vtfniug,  in  the  Cour  Royale,  the  Colo- 

\I--ijor  of  the  Invslides  broke  the  swonl  of 

rick    the    Great    which     NapohK>n    had 

J  111  to  Paris,  and  burned  the  fift^wu-hun- 

foreign  army  flags  suspended  below  the 

iitd    oeiliiig  of    the    chapel,  fM)    that    they 

julil  not  fall    into  the  hands  of  the    allied 

roett  who  wen*  about  entering  llie  capital. 

i  ftfe  some  iQ)itterioua  vaults  uuder  the 


old  structure,  and  one  may  see  the 
tinguished  persons  beneath  its  floors, 
the  steps,  cross  the  cold  galleries,  and, 
unsteady    light    of    torches,    read   on 
plates  the  names  of  more  than  a  hundred 
from  the  flrst  Governor  of  the  Invatidea,™ 
was  Vjuried  in  the  gloomy  pla*x'  Nnv.  10, 1614 
to  that  of  General   Lasalle,  iustautly  toMj 
the  Battle  of  Wagi'am,  but  whase  rei 
carefully  brought  back  to  Paris.     Pass 
the  heavy  columns  surrounding  funefd' 
one  of  them  contains  the  heart  of  Kl^l^M-,  w^ 
perished  in  'Egypt;  in  another  of  gray  »* 
on  which  is  a  serpent  of  grettn    bronxe, 
the  he-art  of  Vauban ;   a  thin!  holds  the  I 
of  a  young  woman  I 

A  few  days  after  the  10th  of  August^  IVB^ 
Monsieur  de  Sorabreuil,  chai-ged  with  hiraf 
taken  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Pahu«  Ja 
Tuileries,  was  arrested  and  taken  to  tb 
Abbaye.  His  daughter  willingly  folloinJ 
him,  and  this  act  of  devotion  sufHced  fiir  Imt 
glory  l>efore  post^^rity.  The  4th  of  Septetahi^ 
in  the  moniing,  he  appeared  Iw^fon"  the  trilwMl 
of  Mflillard  and  his  acol)*teH.  The  mvu*ftt«« 
was  formal,  but  if  he  could  prove  that  ht?  W 
not  put  his  foot  inside  the  TuUerieit  on  the 
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|U8t  then  his  life  was  safe.  A  national 
Ban  nanieil  Grappin  geuefously  offered 

such  proof.  He  ran  to  the  Inviilitlus 
inied  with  a  letter  from  the  Major  in 
ittenting  to  the  presence  of  the  Gover- 

the   duto   in    question.     This   did    nut 

to  be  sufficient,  however,  so  Grappin 
back,  gathered  the  ohl  soldiers  in  tlie 
rd,  and  8(?cured  tht-Jr  testimony, 
bg  to  the  AVjbaj'e,  this  time  he  gained 
and  Sombreuil  was  set  free.  The 
of  the  young  girl   being  comjielled  to 

glass  of  her  fatht-r's  blood  fades  before 

The  accused   was  not  pardoned  but 

[uittod;  on  the  jail  IxKik  is  written  in 

3'shand:  "Judged  by  the  people,  and 

d." 

10  not  for  long,  however,  as  the  nn- 
te  man  was  again  arrested,  to  be  locked 
I  hU  daughter  and  hU  eldest  hou  in  a 
lerif-ively  cidUiI  Port  Libr*\  What  tlie 
brihttt  had  nut  done,  the  Revohitionary 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  do.  Monsieur  do 
lil  and  his  iton  w^re  included  in  the 
f  Juno  17,  1794,  on  which  day  ftfty- 
ndemned  persons,  all  wearing  red 
left  thu  Oouoit-rgeriu  in  eight  carta, 
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escorted  by  cavaliy  and  cannon.      It  tooklv 
three  hours  to  reach  the  l>arrier  of  th-  "T* 
Runvei-si^-"  where    the    seaffolJhuj    !     : 
raisetL     There,     with     the     two     S. 
perished    niany    men,     women,     \  <  ■■ 
masters  and  servants  togetbi-r,  all   i 
each  other  unto  death:  Mudaine  de  S-ui,;  A 
rantlie,  her  son  and  daughter ;    AL  nn»l  M 
de    Sartiiies  ;    Montmorency- La  vat ;     Bttb 
Rochefort;  Mrac  d'  Kspruni^nil ;  Ladniinl 
the  jiorter  of  his  house;  Cecilc    Kenanit,  * 
her  father,  mother,  and  brotht-rMj  the 
Grandmaison  and  her  »ervimt ;  tlw 
stress  Nicolle,  who  was  not  yet 
These    unhappy  victims    were  all 
a  cemetery    which    still     exintH     in 
Picpiis  ;  and  this  is  why  we  nlmll  not 
tomb   of   Monmeur  de  ftom>>rviiil  at 
valides    among    those    of    former    Oi 
But  in  the  Cemetery  of  the  Rul*  PI 
Itis  remains  do  lie,  you  will  Hnd  tins 
General  de    Litfayett*-,    the   frtead 
Wiishington.     The  General    Vu» 
alongside  of  his  (tweet  and  noble 
two  sisters  and  whose  duchess  mol 
beheaded  during  the  Reiffn  of  Tenwr. 
The  most  remarkable  funeral  Merviea 
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,  at  the  luvaliilfs  was  tluit  of  Sriirslial 
on.  Vostenty  will  not  place  the 
JEagenta  araong  illiiatrious  cjvptains, 
but  he  poasessed  many  gooil  qualities, 
sntcnnnnt  Wat?  a  grand  affair.  Mao 
But  a»  exPresident  of  the  Repul>lifr,  but 
Blial  of  France,  wjis  given  all  the  mili- 
rcjigioud  huuoui-8  which  could  bejiaid 
inaiuH.  The  Bpt-ctat-le  wa-s  imposing  in 
BOP,  To  say  tliat  so  far  as  the  local 
fho  have  charge  of  all  fuuemla  at  Paria 
icroed,  it  wa«  a  buriill  wfrvice  of  the 
Mw,"  is  to  tell  that  tho  sitcred  edifice 
ily  dmiH-d  with  black  vilv«t  out*iid« 
du ;  that  an  immense  catafalifiic  wat 
n  the  middle  of  tint  building;  that 
'figure*  of  Faitli,  Hoi>e,  Cliarity,  and 
,  were  set  up  at  the  four  comers 
Ihat  the  annorlal  bcHring-*  (jf  the  de- 
[antluil,  alternating  with  the  nantea  of 
«!»  ill  which  he  hud  Ix-en  engaged,  were 
tt  Hhirldn  r«.iuiMl  the  inti-riur;  aud  that 
tile  waB  dimly  illumined  by  green 
ekt^riug  in  tidl  eilvcru  htmp<uhire.t. 
rhat  cannot  1>g  imjigined  is  tlie  effect 
i  by  the  torn  Irophien  of  nuuiy  cum- 
gfrom  the  ct^itingof  thiHchajiel,  aud 
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by  the  grand  masic  of  tlie  ceremony.  A 
tary  band  of  sixty  pieces  was  stationed  in 
gallery  over  the  front  doors,  while 
organ  loft  was  a  small  orchestra  of  m-oocI  Bui 
stnnged  instniments,  and  down  by  the  altAT,  in 
front  of  the  officiating  clergj-men,  stouJ  a  seot? 
of  di'umniers,  old  and  youug  men,  who  *t  «*■ 
tain  places  in  the  solemn  ceremony  rolled  tkni 
instniments.  The  contrast  betweeutbewreiB- 
ing  melody  that  flowed  down  from  the  galWj 
and  the  small  orchestra  of  violins  was  not  more 
striking  than  ^as  the  sound  of  the  roll  d 
drums  and  the  voices  of  men  of  God  pntrit;: 
for  the  soid  of  the  dead  soldier.  At  the  coe- 
clusion  of  the  religious  ceremony  the  coffio  wv 
caiTied  out  of  the  chapel  and  placed  iu  po«ti» 
on  the  broad  esplanade,  where  all  the  Amy 
of  Paris  detiled  before  it,  officers  salatmg',  «i»i 
flags  being  dipped  as  the  body  was  pMMxl; 
and  there  the  Marshal  held  his  hist  review  1«- 
fore  retiring  to  rest  forever  beneath  the  gil'i^-i 
dome  which  symbolises  the  gratitude  of  FraH'* 
to  the  defenders  of  her  fame.  The  K^puhL 
had  pardoned  the  faults  of  the  political  tati 
because  of  the  vli-tues  of  the  soldier. 

Tliere  ai-e  three  great  things  to  be  sees  ti 
the    Iiivalides:     the    Chai»el,    decoratMl    wiA 
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captured  flags,  and  it  also  possesses  a 
of  all  French  flags  for  tlie  past  centurj- ;  bntl 
only  has  four  standards  of  the  maine  origb 
terior  to  the  French  Revolution.  Thi« 
tion  would  be  enormous  if  it  were  Dot  Di 
rto  deduct  those  burned  by  ministerial  deosiat] 
with  each  change  of  goverumenl.  Then; 
main,  however,  nine  flags  of  the  Be«tontwc. 
sixteen  of  the  July  Monarchy,  nine  enfflsn»  *•'' 
the  Republic  of  184S,  and  ninety-seveu  Imirj- 
iai  ensigus  of  the  Second  Empire,  most  of  vha 
made  the  campaigns  of  the  Crimen  and  of  luly. 
Since  the  j>re3ent  Republic  woa  foundnl,  lk> 
Museum  Las  received  t«u  enst^is,  or  {ragratBi* 
thereof,  which  e8ca[»ed  the  disASterH  of  the  fn'- 
ful  war  of  1870-71. 

The  remains  of  Bonaparte  were  brotufhthftrii 
from  St.  Helena  by  King  Loiiiit  Phil!p|>«%l' 
it  was  while  Louis  Niipoleon  was  on  the  thr>' 
that  the  Invalides  was  made  the  Iiupeml  let- 
that  it  now  is. 

It  is  not  genei-ally  known   that  thov  " 
quite  a  scandal  in  connection  with  the  iwtoli* 
tion  or  iimuguration  of  that  mausoleum.  Xif** 
Icon  III,  all  his  Ministers,  Priuce-Mai*h«]  J*" 
rome    and  severnl  Generals  had  ft«s»emi 
the  Tuileries  to  aiTange  the  programme; 
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jlportant  details  had  Iwen  agreed  upon,  when 
B  «f  the  Geuorak  observed  that  Naj>oIedn  I 
ieing  the  founder  of,  and  having  thus  entered, 
pith  his  posterity,  into  the  series  of  Fi-euch 
rvereigiis,  the  Itetter  way  for  theui  to  do  would 
I  lo  foUow  the  practice  shown  toward  otlier 
lencli  nionarehs  and  biiiy  the  renmins  in  two 
,  the  )>ody  in  the  triumphal  iuau)<oleum 
pd«ir  tlie  domii  of  the  Tnvalides,  the  heart  at 
Dt  Dtnis.  Thereupon  Prince  Jerome  sprang 
k  h'm  fwt  and  most  eiiergetically  declared  that 
t  so  long  as  lie  lived  should  the  remains  of 
glorious  Vii-other  be  thus  mutilated.  His  i*e- 
b"k.t  prodilred  n  profound  sensation,  and  for 
lew  mnmeuti*  not  another  word  wa»  spoken. 
TlifU  tht*  ICmperor  adjoiinied  the  meeting,  and 
the  inauguration  wa><  |K>stponed. 

Finally,  however,  all  partaea  were  natisfied, 
■nd  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  man  who 
kjis  wntton  in  his  will,  "  Je  veux  reposer  aux 
liorda  de  la  Seine,  dims  lea  lieux  que  j'ai  timt 
aime?',"  weretM-alerl  up  in  a  sarcophagus  that 
breighs  ninety  thousand  pounds  and  alone  cont 
fbrty  thou-tand  doMiirx.  It  wa?  made  from  a 
•aoglu  bhx-k  of  reddinh  Finland  quart/,,  dotted 
,■'  over  with  golden  spots,  and  of  such  hai-d- 
..L  .v4  that  it  could  be  cut  only  by  muUiplii-d 


machinery.  The  block  was  quarried  it  Eo4 
chokrt,  ou  the  shore  of  Lake  Onega,  andwn  t] 
gift  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  was  brought  hi 
Palis  by  ^vlly  uf  LHkc  Onega,  the  Koyr  rivfj, 
Lake  Ladoga,  the  river  Ntva,  CronsuJt,  tk 
Balti§  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  port  of 
Havi-e,  and  thence  up  the  River  Seine  to  tt 
Quai  d'Orsay.  It  coat  fifteen  hiindrvd  dolUn 
to  remove  the  massive  stone  from  that  qtunrto 
the  Livalides;  and,  etrange  to  eay,  the  am' 
tractor  who  had  brought  it  from  Rofioa  w» 
obliged  to  pay  a  Custom  Hoiim;  doty  of  oa^ 
thousand  dullars  before  he  waa  |>ernutt«(l  !•■ 
start  with  it  from  Havre. 

The  four  ehiipels  which  eurround  the  Kni- 
peror's  resting-place  ore  lalieleil  St.  Anffu-it:u 
St.  Arahroise,  St.  Gregoire  and  St.  JtraaiK,  liua 
last  in  memory  of  Napoleon's  brother  Tb«K  _ 
chapels  are  all  closed  to  the  public  by  li 
iron-barred  gates,  and  it  is*  liftween  tbeia 
the  tombs  of  Turenne  and  of  Vauban  orep 
with  Napoleon's  crjpt  uneovere<l.  Then  1 
a  time,  towaitl  the  end  of  hi«  reign,  when  ] 
Napoleon  was  for  transfomiing  the  i 
where  his  nncle  reposed  into  a  faiiiilv  1 
destined  exclusively  for  the  Imperial 
which  he  then  represented.     £iu-h  of  theft 
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^KeU  were  to  contain  a  tomb  of  one  of  Napo- 
SKl's  brothers,  but  as  things  happened  Jerome 
ilone   secureil  this  honour.      j;\iter  that  Ixiuis 
yiipolcon  had  another  notion  ;  he  was  for  trans- 
'  iiig  the  riMnftim*  of  the  Emperor  as  well  as 
-■■  lit  all  othMT  uiKmbers  of    his  family,  to 
t  Dwnis,  but  that  project  was  never  real- 
Apropos  of  this  tomb  of  Napoleon,  another 
it  French  iwhlier,  Marshall  Caui-obert  des- 
"■^  a  toiicliing   incident  of    interfst    to  all 
_..!::;lo-Saxons  in  his  "Memoirs,"  but  recently 
pabltshcd. '    At  the  end  of  the   Crimean  war 
Queen  Victoria,  accompanied  by  her  husband, 
and  their  two  oldest  children,  visited  Paris,  and 
while  there  were  taken  to  the  Invalitles  to  see 
ilw  tomb  which  wiw  then  beinf^  erected.     The 
' .^'itna   of   the  great    Emperor  were  already 
r.-,  but  not  in  the  magnificent  place  they  now 
■  .iipy.     Aftt-T  Io(»king  at  it  for  a  few  momenta 
II  -iirnc^t  the  Qui-en,  plaeinj;  her  hand  on  the 
•riouIcl»Tof  the  Princ«  of  Wale^i — noM'  King  of 
Englauil — said  :  "  Kui'el  down  before  the  tomb 
of  the  Great   Napoleon,"   and   young  Albert 
EdwanI  obeyed. 

I  "  Le  Hurfehel  Canrobert; "  SooTcnira  d'nn  Siecio : 
Plou-Noariat  et  Cid,  Paha. 


It  may  be  added  that  France,  wUicli  ':> 
possess,  as  England  does  in  Westinin-* 
illustnous  necropolis  for  great  nien,  in  :.' 
undecided  where  their  remains  ^liall  N-  | 
While  Victor  Hugo  aud  President  Cann't,    ._ 
some  few  others,  sleep  their  eternal  rwt  in  ik 
vaults  of  the  Pantheon,  while  Gambetta  nfOM 
iu  the  land  lighted  by  the  smiling  tran  nf  \'bf 
Mediterranean,  only  a  few  GeneralH  luiv.-  i-''-: 
inten-ed  at  the  Invalides ;  aJid  yet  it  wonltl  ^"'r: 
tbat  under  the  dome  where  lies  the  boilT  of  tt* 
greatest  captain  France  has  ever  known  voiM 
be  the  natural  last  resting-placi?  of  great  Mildien. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  royal  pimcv  d 
burial  within  the  limits  of  the  capital,  a  *j«* 
lying  l>etween  the  Boulevard  Hnii^sniaDn  UmI 
the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  in  the  very  heart  ti 
Pans,  and  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  b»fk 
presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  ill 
present  aspect  Then,  mirroimded  by  a  largt 
garden  and  shut  iu  by  high  wall**,  it  had  Urn 
mournful  and  desolate  character  Ix-comii^  to 
such  a  place  of  sepulchre.  Willows,  yew*,  in, 
with  other  shniblwry  of  sombre  foliage,  Kif 
dered  the  outskirts  of  the  place  like  a  hedjt*- 
row,  and  gave  those  who  passed  the  enclufvn 
melancholy  inipretwions. 
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nt  the  opening  of  the  Boulevard  Haussiiiana 
iflgifd  all  that,  and  the  famous  Baron-Pr^fet 
.'i-^fern-ii  the  luf^ubrioiis  hypogeum  into  a 
(iiettii^h  wiuare,  decorating  in  the    style  of 

■lay  I  be  i»uQiun*.'iit    which    coimiicraorates 

■  of  the  most  fnghtful  events  in  the  history 
I'aris.     There  iu  th«  ohl  kitchen  garden  of 

■  Bt-neilietines  of  La  Ville  TEvfiqiie,  transr 
iiiwl  intoaceraetaty,  were  hiined  the  victims 
file  marriage  fe«tivitiei*  of  the  I)uti|iliin,  ami 
ff,    (<x>,    were    interred  some  of  the  Siviss 

i  i-n!  on  August  10  in  the  service  of  a  king 

'!■•  did  not  winh  them  to  tight.     To  this  plact-, 

I',  ill  Januar}'  21,  1703,0*1  uight  was  falling, 

luth-n'iirt,  eaeorttnl  by    a   rabble  from  the 

i'*e  de  la  lli>vuliitiou,  hrutight  the  nintilated 

i\'  of  ill'-  deitcendant  of  a  race  of  kings.    On 

day  of  his  ooniwcratioii,  and  according  to 

i  innnnrchieal  cnxtom,   Louis  XVI   reclined 

fi  moment  in  a  velvet  burial  robe,  embrold- 

>\  with  golden /fcurarfe  h/s,  and  this  roW  had 

:  <v  ;iy!i  aceoru|Minied  the  KingH  of  France  during 

Uieir  lives.     But  now  the  unfortunate  monarch, 

Hrbo  bad  ontx  homo    this  Humptuous    funeral 

_-^^b,  wait  buried  in  a   cheap    nhroud,  like  the 

■••t-etit  of  hia  subjects.     Tlie   Republicann  of 

rnuiw showed  little  respect  for  the  dead  King; 
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tliey  thi'ew  his  body  and  head  Id  a  ditch  d^ 
tlie  day  before,  covered  it  with  quickUmc, 
that  wa-s  all. 

Oil  October  Ifi  following,  another  anlHSrt 
stopped  beforii  the  gate  of  the  Roiall  oetneicry 
it  carried,  covered  by  a  cheap  black  gown  «b^ 
petticoat,  the  bloody  truuk  and  whitened  heaJ 
of  a  woman  of  thirty-eight — all  that  rem^nwief 
the  once  triumphant  beauty  of  Versailles  ud 
the  petit  Trianon  ;  all  that  reinaint^d  of  the  tof- 
ereign  to  whom  the  city  of  Nancy,  on  b«r  n* 
rival  on  French  soil,  had  offered  a  bed  of 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  hojief 
of  Louis  XVI,  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Madame  Klizabeth  were  removed  to  Siia* 
Denis,  and  a  monument  of  doubtful  ta^t^.wlMk 
has  since  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  Rojit- 
ists,  without  the  faintest  effort  of  the  Rvpubliv 
to  prevent  it,  was  eri-cted  to  commeroonlB 
their  tii-st  burial  ground. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  liowever,  the  real  Ronl 
place  of  sepulchre  was  neverwithiu  the  fcHtift- 
cations  of  Paris.  That  place  was  out  at  " 
Dcnia,  a  village  but  a  short  distam-e  from  lh« 
capital,  and  where  umler  the  high  vaults  o{i 
ninil  church,  under  rt^cumbent  8ton<* 
representing  themselvea,  nearly  fifty  Kiugs 
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»  and  fifty  Qiiet^ns  were  once  sleeping  an 
aud  everlasting  sleep.  From  the  time 
Dagobert  I,  and  paising  by  Hiigiies  Cajwt, 
nt  Louis,  Frtuivois  I,  Henri  IV,  Louia 
I,  and  Louis  XIV,  up  to  the  la«t  Majesty 
Indvath  and  waiting  in  its  Bourbon  cr^'pt, 
EthoHe  who  for  fifteen  hundred  and  more 
I  had  l>wn,  if  not  the  gloiy  at  least  the  rep- 
iation  of  Prance  were  n!|>Ofiing  in  the  old 
ii  of  Saint  Denial,  a  few  niilea  from  Paria 
tcimlm,  dism-miuated  in  the  cluipels,  or 
ad  into  tliucryi>t,  had  become  ro  nunierous 
there  was  hardly  room'enough  for  another 
a  cor{Me  when  the  Revolutiun  broke  forth, 
the  Convention  first  ordered  the  destruo- 
of  those  tombs,  and  aft«r  that  the  viola- 
irf  their  cotfina. 

the  6th  of  August,  1793,  a  crowd  led  by 

ICayor  ijf  Saint  DeniR,  rushed  into  the  old 

irch.     Thin  njayor  had  l>«'en  a  priest ;  now 

stood  up  to  ^hout,  in  hnlf-dninken  notes,  the 

It 

hik'  before  he  had  preached  the 
The   crowd  advanced    to   the 
I  little  surprinol,  if  not  ashamed,  at  their 
I  conduct,  not  having  an  yet  lost  all  respect 
>]y  plaoBA. 
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Tliey  entered  one  of  the  chapels  where,  nloftg- 
fiide  of  Du  GneacUu  and  LouU  Je  Sanconie,n- 
posed  King  Charles  V  and  hiit  wife,  not 
Chai'les  VI,  and  then  Charles  VII,  to  whom  i 
child  of  the  people  had  handed  the  rorJ 
crown.  The  crowd  struck  hard  the  "Liled 
figures  of  these  tyrants"  wiih  their  hnnii»'r\ 
Hud  with  cries  of  joy  saluted  each  hideous  \imik 
in  the  recumbent  statues.  They  refu.i*d  to 
destroy  the  tomb  of  Turenue  becaiitie  it  )uJ 
not  been  raised  to  the  glory  of  a  ci'ilfnnt 
King,  but  they  were  less  sparing  Mritii  tlw 
tomb  of  Du  Guesclin,  only  the  elfigyaf  it 
being  saved. 

When  they  had  tired  of  breaking  off  Dom, 
fingers,  feet  and  heads  from  statues,  they  opeaeJ 
a  few  coffins,  because  it  had  long  be<rn  belif^ 
that  most  of  them  contained  gn-at  treasonv ; 
but  all  they  found  wa.ii  a  little  gold  wire  in  thai 
of  Pepin  and  the  signet  ring  of  CaHtille.  On 
each  cultiii  was  an  inscription  cut  on  a  naaQ 
slab  of  lead  or  copper,  and  these  wi-re  torn  tjS. 

Inside  of  three  days  fifty-one  royal  snrn 
were  thus  desecrated  and de>itroye»l ;  but  »;vl 
the  mad  people  were  not  satisfied.  They  hul 
broken  the  images  of  their  kingn,  now  Utef 
were  detenuiued  to  attack  the  mortal 


B  maj«stics.     First  of  all  the  "citizens" 

it  Deniii,  with  whom  w<'r«  joiiieil  Meveral 

tionnfls  from  Paris,  8to])[}t>J  before  t!ie 

[  Tureiine,  ami  soon  his  colfin  was  torn 

H-  drii'd-up  corpse  was  removed,  put  into 

sn  Injx    and   deposited  in  the  sacristy, 

it    WAA    kept    on  exhi)iition    for    eight 

.     Ill  the  mi'An  time  all  the  teeth  were 

■<Hit  ami  wjld  one  by  one  as  souvenirs. 

r,  the  reniaia^t  were  taken  to  the  Jardiu 

Uit4:s,  where  they  rested  two  yeai-«,  after 

ttey  were  solemnly  dejio«it*^'d  in  tlieTem- 

Mam,  ri-dernnt  church  of  the  Invalides. 

kort  while  after  the  tnob  had  attacked 

me'fl  tomb  they  were   joined    by  Robes- 

,  who  insisteil  that  the  vault  of  the  Boiir- 

thoiild  lie  found  ut  oiice,  and  it  was  found, 

■cret  entrance  to  it  lieing  just  before  and 

right  of  the  high  altar.     This  door  was 

il,  a  |w»rty  ilesceniled  into  the  ciypt,  and 

foot  iif  the  stone  ste[)S  they  came  on  tlie 

of  Unw  XV.     A  little    fiii-ther   along, 

y  Hide  and  rang**))  in  the  same  line,  were 

y  tomlis  or  grave*  on  the  left;  while  on 

,'lit  were  the  tombs  of  Ilenn   IV  and  of 

de    Medicis.     An   It  wiw  iin[>o«sible  to 

(he  ctiflin  of  that  King   np    the    narrow 
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steps,  a  hole  was  broken  through  the  tsII  of 
the  church,  and  thus  the  remains  of  Henri  IV 
were  rapt-d  from  the  spot  where  tlifj-  haJ  ^<rt» 
i-esting  during  two  centunes. 


^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Hk  again  to  tho  great  centary — Senaclesa  adoration 
o(  Louis  XIV — The  Porte  Sniiit  Miirtin  and  Porte 
Saint  Dcni* — Creation  of  tbe  Placedes  Conqii^tea 
— EqoMtrian  Statue  of  tlio  "Sun  King" — The 
VeudAiiie  Column — It8  many  incidents  and  liap- 
peoiiijci — OTerlhrown  by  the  Communists — Anec- 
doJp  of  (iciieral  Ronapnrtc — Effigy  of  the  famona 
Ciptsin  at  its  Inji— Itiaiimt  de  France— Us  five 
great  academies — Their  annual  convention — The 
Forty  Immortals. 

Let  u>»  liark  back  again  to  tlie  Grand  Siicle, 

the  age  of  adulation  of  "  Lui  toiijoure,  lui 

jtout,"  him  always,    hira  everjTvhere,    as  was 

id  of  Louis  X[V.     In    painting,  in  mosaics, 

stone,  in  marble,  in  bronze,  in  literature, 
en  in  the  pulpit,  it  wan,  under  all  aspects  and 

everj-  fonn,  the  "Sun  King"  who  was  most 

evidence.  It  wm  as  if  tiiere  were  no  other 
-non  under  Heaven,  no  othitr  thing  on  earth 
orth  painting,  worth  sculpturing,  worth  aing- 
g  or  writing  about,  or  worth  talking  of. 

The  Porte  Saint  Martin,  in  the  boulevard,  is 
striking  example  of  this  scnsfVss  adoration. 


i 


r 
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It  is  a  massive  fabrication,  bnt  why  shouM  * 
an  arcli  as  tLat  ever  have  hevn  <;n%tc(l  ifl  i 
middle  of  a  public  street  is  more  tlian  aay  <| 
can  tell.  True,  it  is  not  iritlioiit  artistic  n 
and  it  would  never  do  to  pull  it  Jowii,  foril 
a  splendid  liiatorical  monument,  but  llie 
tion,  in  golden  lettei^,  LUDOVICO  MA( 
put  ttere  while  he  was  still  living,  is  i 
out  of  place  in  a  busy  thoroughfare. 

The  Porte  Saint  Denis,  close  by,  Ulessli 
and  more  elegant,  but  it  bears  the  huuv  il 
tion,  and  ts  another  chant  of  the  same  II 
Tlieae  two  triumphal  arches  were  not  em 
for  the  great  conijvieror,  however.  He 
the  Porte  Saint  Antoine,  near  the  Bastille; 
built  the  Poite  St.  Bemard  and  plannl  oa  '^' 
the  inHcription,  "  A  la  Providence  de  Liku>  !■ 
Grand  "  ;  and  he  Htarted  another  arch  on  l!>- 
Place  du  TrOne,  bnt  it  was  never  fim!>hpd. 
»  Not  yft  stitisfied,  he  crcateil  the  Phuv  'tl^ 
Victoires,  and  in  the  centl'e  of  thia  round  spar'- 
on  a  marble  pedestal  encOo«ed  by  an  iron  ffBi» 
stood  Louis  XIV  being  crowTii-d  by  \^rtjr 
and  stamping  a  monster,  emblem  of  mnHtaDi^ 
to  conquest,  undiT  hia  fwt.  Poor  kDwIiti.' 
slaves  in  chains  represented  huniiltati-d  t 
whih'  at  the  four  corners  of  the  fn-destal  i 
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lnmp«*,  and   this  inscription,  VIRO  IM- 

'UTA.LI,  was  written  over  all.     That  statue 

iestrovcil  in  1702,  however,  and  tlie  eques- 

....iii  one  which  now  ornaments  the  Phice  dea 

Victotrm  WAH  put  thena  iti  182*2. 

Thirtvi-D  yi^ars  passed,  and  the  "  Sun  King  " 

in   b«*gan  to  crown  hinwelfwith  splendour. 

-  tini«  it  was  the  creation  of  the  Place  des 

'{iie(f3«  on  the  site  of  avast  and  lordlyraan- 

.  together  ^ritli  the  ruinn  of  a  mouai<teiy. 

i~*ar  de  Veiidrtnu!,  the  natural  «on  of  Henri 

Kfcaiiif  tfie  uwutT  of  a  mansion  which  the 

-•■  d«  Ketz  htul  erected  during  the  reign  of 

r  le-'^  IX,  xvitli  ganlfUrt  cxtoiidingon  one  side 

■  1  tl»«  TuiU-riea  to  the  boulevards,  and  on  the 

■  r  adjoined  n  Capncin  convent.  The  estate 
I'-iiminfd  in  t ho  hands  of  the  VendOnie  family 
antil  1*180,  when  Louvois  pnrcha.'*ed  it  in  order 
(■•  pliice    then*   a   private   lihrai-y  for  and  an 

i-4lrian  wtutue  of  Loui»*  XIV  by  the  King's 

iiuuiiL     The    statue    was    iiiaugiirftted    in 

.  -jiwt,  I(i93,  with  a  display  of  Hplendonr  which 

i;illed  the  most  brilliant  days  of  tliat  reign. 

'  >verwlielnn'd  by  the  epideniie  scourges  of 

•2  and   I69;5,  Fmnce  was  hardly  beginning 

■  -'■over  when  a  new  scourge  of  famine  ap- 

■-  ;ire»l;  but  thtf  uiurtjdity  then  iiiging  among 


the  poor  and  working  class  did  not  caow  At 
putting  off  of  tliat  ceremony.  Of  tbe  «iitiM 
Court  one  niaa  only  refused  to  asaint  ti  tk 
dii^play,  and  he  was  the  Duk4>  de  Bour^;<i0M^ 
grandi^ou  of  the  King  and  pupil  uf  the  illusbv 
oua  Feuelou. 

The  old  convent  with  other  houses  wereiai 
dowTi,  and  the  facades  as  they  exist  to-dajr  wbi 
constructed.  The  place  is  an  equilateral  sqwrr 
with  the  corners  cut  off  and  M-hoite  ffldw  w 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  fe«t  long,  all  tk 
houses  being  uniform  in  their  aii-hitectan-. 

Under  the  Regency,  the  Hotel  QuinqoxD- 
poix  having  become  too  small  to  hold  all  th' 
ejK*culator8  whom  "  Mississipjii "  I^w 
dnving  mad,  stock  gambling  was  tmisienfi 
to  the  Place  VendOnie,  into  the  verj-  pres«Bn 
of  the  King,  and  under  the  wiudow^  t>f  tW 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  rvvolution  lunij 
come  on,  the  bronze  king  on  a  broHsif  hone' 
overthrown,  and  the  wiuare  wa-s  reniuui-d,  PW 
des  Piques;  but  habit  preserved  ita  old  mmi 
of  Venddme. 

After  the  campaign  of  1 80G,  Napoleon  I  «»• 
ct'ived  ihe  project  of  erecting  a  column  lo  U» 
glory  of  bin  army  in  the  Place,  That  nonv- 
ment,  finished  in  1810,  was  cast   out  of  tk 
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b  of  1 200  cannons  captured  from  Russians 
iostmns,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  a 
ihle  monument  of  success  and  gloiy,  raised 
er  10  the  liorionr  of  a  great  nation  than  to 
t  siugle  raan.  It  was  one  htindi'ed  and 
ght  fe<*t  high,  and  was  built  of  ciitl 
^Covered  over  with  four  hundred  and 
e  bronze  plates,  representing  in  a  con- 
piral  the  memorablH  events  of  NapoK'on'a 
'.■ligns.  One  hundred  and  seventy  steps 
the  column  It-d  up  to  where,  at.  the  top, 
iiperor  s^totMl,  dressed  in  iin(K;rial  i-obes, 
Vcronm  on  his  head  and  holding  a  soep- 


r  de  Maupaitsaut  has  left  on    record  an 

3  anecdote  of  this  column.     Bonaparte, 

|ly  a  innjor  in  the  French  artillery,  hiul 

ning  at  the  housw  of  General  d'Anger- 

trotber-in-law    to    Berthier,    and,    with 

idien  Inaning  on  his  arm,  wan  walk- 

I  the  Place  des  Piques.     Berthier 

vUle,   who   liveii   in   one   of  the 

nrronnding  the  square,  were  also  of  the 

■'  Your  square  is  quite  lost,  General," 

future    Emperor    to    d'Angorvillo; 

t  it  needs  is  something  in  the  centre  like 

1  column,  ur  a  monumeiltal  tomb  to  hold 


the  remains  of  the  bravest  HoUliet?  who  i 
died  for  their  countrj'."     Madame  d'AiipjnB 
said  she  preferred  a  column  to  a  touil)  in  f 
of  her  residence,  whereu]»on  Bonnparle  1 
ingly  remarked:     ''Well,    my    iJear  i 
some  day  when  Bei-thier  and  I  are  also  ijew 
you  shall  have    your  column."     He  lup(  b 
word  after  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz. 

In  1814,  when  Paris  was  oecupieil  hv  ti 
Allies,  the  Russians  want<?d  to  ovfrthnm  d 
monumeut  of  their  defeats,  but  thev  were  M 
permitted  to  pull  do\vn  the  statue.  Promli 
time  until  1830 the  column  vfun  sunnotint*^! 
ajleurs  ileli/s  nearly  five  fvet  hi;ih,  ami  sl^ 
that  was  a  tall  staff  from  which  floated  a  win 


The  year  when  Thiere  aud  hia  Fntndi  tP 
were  at  Versailles,  and  the  Prufwians  were 
on  the  soil  of  France,  madmeu  perpetr 
many  inglorious  acts,  and  one  of  them  w» 
attempt**d  destniction  of  this  tuouumeoL 
man  whose  wife  kept  a  lai-ge  milJinerj'  estahl 
ractit,  at  the  corner  of  the  Place  VenUdmp 
the  Rue  Castiglione,  begged  the  moli  not 
tear  it  down ;  aud  bis  wife  even  offe-nnl  d 
one  million  francs  if  thuy  would  leave  it 
molested.    But  thev  demanded  two  million,  i 
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1  not  being  forthcoming,  they  accoiii- 
their  vandal  act.  The  Communists 
ietl  by  Courh«t,  a  famona  painter,  who 
Itrgt'  fortune  at  his  death,  and,  after  a 
iwstlit  his  htirs  were  forced  to  pay  the 
ivconstructing  th«  column.  It  was  re- 
B  1874. 

oo)ofu<a1  image  of  Najwlcon,  which  statuls 
tbv  miHunit  of  the  Colonne  VendAme  is 
original,  however;  and  it  is  worth  re- 
f  here  that  on  th«  morrow  of  the  entrance 
Allies  into  Paris  the  column  itsidf  would 
■n  destrovetl  from  top  to  bottom,  but  for 
■vention  of  the  foreigners.  As  it  wjis 
n/*ertu  Jlenr  \l«  Use,  which  ri-placi'd  the 
by  Chaudet  aft*T  the  Kniperor's  t-xile 
I,  in  turn  di«apj)eared  during  the  One 
fed  Days,  to  reappear,  however,  with  the 
iBefitoration,  In  1832  a  new  statue  of 
B»,  of  a  model  <(iiite  different  from  that 
idet,  rcpliioed  the  white  flag.  Its  sculp- 
Seurre,  represented  the  Einp<'n>r  in  his 
DnI  costume  of  the  "  Little  Corporal," 
■\o  wiy,  wearing  ft  cocked  hat  and  a  long 
I^Dgote.  A  redaction  of  this  statue  ia 
mu.<*eam  at  VerHaillet*.  Napoleon  III, 
bt  flndiug  that  the  dynaatic  idea  wao  ia- 
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sufficiently  Bymboliaed  in  the  Seurre 
coramandeii  tliat  the  Petit  Caporal  i^hoilldiBal»l 
way  for  Caasiir,  and  then  was  seen — thtnl  araur 
of  the  Napoleonic  effigy  on  the  VeudOroe  Col- 
umn— an  antique  statue  of  nude  leg»,^witli« 
Victoi-y  in  hia  hand  and  a  chloinydi'  ovtT  Iw 
shouldei-s,  in  the  place  of  the  modern  empenV 
and  his  long  frock  coat. 

But  the  column  and  its  colossal  image 
not  yetat  the  end  of  its  iniHfortanea.  Six 
before  the  troops  from  VeraniUw  had  rel 
Pai'is,  the  Colonne  Vend6me  was  o%-erthi 
by  ordera  of  the  insurrectional  govcnuned 
And  when  it  came  down  with  a  mightr  am 
an  immense  clamour  of  "  Vive  la  Communel 
arose  from  the  ci-o^vd,  even  as  a  f^Tvnt  cry  < 
"  Vive  le  Roi !  "  had  gone  up  when  the  «t«M 
of  Napoleon  fell  the  8th  of  April,  ISM. 

Finally,  the  column  ami  its  crowniug  »l 
as  it  now  stands,  wa?  erect^^d  lu  1H74.     Atflil 
it  was  a  question  of  replacing  the  figure  of  tfc 
emperor  with  one  of  France,  but  that  rvaolotk 
was  abandoned,  and  a  statuG  of  thu  great 
tain  was  put  at  the  top  of  the  glorious  coin 

It  is  not  very  far  from  thia  spleudid 
Yenddme  to  the   whereabouts  of  the 
Academy. 
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e  may  be  other  countries    which  have 

niea  that  rivftl,  in  illustrious  membership 

the  importance  of  their  works,  either 

the  five  which,  combined,  form  the  Insti- 

IVance,  but  in  Paris  alone  is  the  one 

fction  where  all  the  best  efforts  of  the 

mind  are  bound  together;  where  the 

IB,  the  poet,    the   journalist,  the    play- 

the  critic,  the  publicist,  the  philosopher, 
loIt^Httt,  the  chemist,  the  liotanist,  the 
uitician,  the  physician,  the  astronomer, 
wralist,  the  novelist,  the  economist,  the 
mlist,  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the 
B  and  the  engineer  are  under  the  same 
It  was   the  last  but  one   day  of  the 

convention  (An  :i  of  the  Revolution) 
kelawwafl  pasxed  that  established  the 
k  de  Prance,  the  object  of  which  was 
fgrwM  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  as 
I  th«  genera!  utility  and  plory  o^  the 
iepoblic  This  institute  is  comprised  of 
idpmies  —  the  French  Academy,  the 
Ky  of  Initcriptions  and  Belles-Lettres, 
kdemy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
ld(*my  of  Scienet^s,  and  the  Academv  of 
rt«.  The  first  of  these  wa-*  foundt'd  in 
CanUnal  Richelieu,  and  has  but  fortv 


nch  Aci|B| 


members.  The  second,  also  fountlnl 
but  by  Colbert,  is,  like  the  French 
composed  of  forty  re^ilar  members,  altionsfc 
it  has  in  addition,  ten  honorary-,  fifty  &rmf' 
ponding,  and  eight  foreign  members.  Tb* 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciencvs  ititt 
from  1 666,  but  it  was  suppressed  in  1 803,  to  be 
re-established  in  1832.  As  now  oi^ani««l  il 
is  divided  info  eight  sections  —  philomf^, 
ethics,  legislation,  political  ucononiy.  juri^jra- 
dence,  tinance  and  statistics,  geiifxal  btstotr, 
and  an  honorary  section,  in  which  Uiert  uv 
ten  members ;  while  there  ore  only  eiglit,  all  of 
them  regular  members,  in  each  of  the  otW 
sections.  Tlie  Academy  of  Scit^nceH  wai*  fuuo<M 
in  1666,  and  itJ*siity-five  members  are  din*W 
into  eleven  sections,  each  of  which  is  chu^ 
with  a  distinct  branch  of  the  natural  tirifncy*: 
ten  honorary  and  one  hundred  (.-((rn^ponilinir 
meml^ers  complete  this,  the  most  numfivQ' 
branch  of  the  institute.  The  Academy  of  Fuu 
Arts  was  founded  in  1819,  and  contaiut  foor 
members,  divided  into  five  sections — ^pnintiift 
sculpture,  architecture,  engraving  and  moHC. 

When  the  Institnt  de  FVance  was  finilly 
created  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  ithtdter  for  thi 
body  of  savants,  literaiy  men,  and  ai-tiats  that  ht 
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bcnihip  iucludud,  utid  a8  there  was  a  lai^e 
B  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Tour  de  Nesle, 
iCunliiiAl  MiizariiihatUiadhiiiHin  1661,  it 
wolvfdto  establUh  th«  Institute  in  it,  and 
then  his  old  palace  has  been  called  on  to 
over  intvlIigeucB,  to  impose  its  laws,  and 
istribute  ita  rewards — pacific  laurels  not 
jldf,  aiid  much  more  useful,  than  all  the 
;e  lauivL*  that  were  ever  wiviithed. 
h  of  the  five  scatleniies  is  indej>endent  of 
rtbur,  and  ha»  the  free  di^^posalof  ilsfundn 
lis  separate  state  itppropriiition,  which  it 
Iges  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Ministl-y 
tiblic  luMtructiou,  but  the  libniiy  is  com- 
pn)perty-  Each  Academy  holds  a  weekly 
Bg,  and  yearly,  on  the  2oth  of  October, 
'e  unite  in  an  anauid  t*eM«ion,  which  if  one 
w  great  literary  solemnities  of  the  Paris 

ha»  been  remarked  that  no  other  country 
complete  an  oi^anisatioii  of  all  the  bent 
In  of  the  human  mind  ait  the  Krench  Iristi* 
\  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  that  institution 
rfect  in  every  recpect,  or  that  it  does  not 
reforming.  Generally  s]M;akini;,  however, 
an  Institution  deserving  of  the  highest 
B,  and  it  certainly  in  onu  of  the  ettaeutial  . 


elements  of  mtellectual  labour  in  the  FiHui 
Republic. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  intellectual  n^m 
of  France  doea  not  equal  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  England,  or  of  Germany.  Tb* 
political  centralisation  lu  France^thnt  u 
say,  the  i-eunion  of  all  authority  and  of  all  th» 
forces  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  the  gorera- 
ment,  does  not  permit  of  numermiB  and  power- 
ful Universities  or  Colleges  lite  Harvard,  Yi 
Pennaylvania,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Cbi«U!(^ 
Columbia,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  like  0» 
ford  and  Cambridge  in  Cngland,  or  like 
and  Heidelberg  in  Germany. 

The  late  M.  Renan  is  my  authority  for  1 
assertion  that  with  the  French  ^'sciuntw  m 
education  are  distinct  things,  which  are  oft 
jealous  of  and  enemies  of  each  other."  This 
perhaps,  not  so  true  now  as  it  yvan  when  hi 
said  it;  but  the  distinction  is  still  well 
served,  and  the  regime  of  pure  intellwtDi] 
liberty  does  not  yet  seem  to  agree  with  I 
French  people.  Still,  it  cannot  be  deni 
that,  in  the  domains  of  physical  sciences, 
astronomy,  in  geography,  iu  heUea-lettrt*,  is 
botany,  in  political  and  moi'nl  sciences,  in  owdi' 
cine  and  surgery,  and  in  the  fine    arts — et^ 
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lly     music  and  painting — no   other   nation 
1  make  a  better  showing  than  France  at  the 
«nt  time. 

But  if  the  fi%*e  Academies  which  conatitute 
i  Institute  ore  powerful  bodies  whose  mem- 
•shipH  are,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  brainy  men, 
one  of  them  ia  perhaps  more  universally  known 
than  the  others,  I  refer  to  the  Academie  Fran- 
■-HifW.  The  great  interest  which  attaches  to 
ilijit  famous  body  in  the  choice  of  its  members, 
n  works,  the  awards  it  gives,  its  general 
'limn  d'efre  is  not  without  considerable  Ini- 
)ortjuic«!  throughout  the  world.  There  is  a 
^<jrt  of  universal  good  feeling  toward  that  Iri- 
fftitutjou  for  the  Hplendid  examples  it  has  fur- 
UBhed  ;  it  is  remembered,  too,  that  it  has  been 
the  cradle  of  state's  equality  in  Europe,  and 
for  a  htng  while,  it«  indejiendence  hm  been 
'.me  of  it8  greatest  merits.  It  forms  in  itself  a 
little  republic,  and  it  is,  so  to  s[)eBk,  the  "  hoii- 
i  ur  of  the  French  republic,"  for  nowhere 
ouhl  the  inecription,  "Libert*^,  Egalit^,  Fra- 
•  ruitv,"  be  written  more  apropos  than  on  ita 
walls. 

The  elections  to  menibernhip  among  its  illuR- 

riouM  body  of  men  are    without   preliminary 

unination  and  disciitwion.     The  other  Aca<te- 
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mieB  of  the  French  Institute  indulge  in  ntfR 
of  ceremony  ;  they  name  committees  and  )im 
reports,  which  fonualities  caii!<e  tlelavi*  tl»* 
make  the  oj>eration  last  during  aii  entire  momi, 
sometimes  two  of  them.  But  ihe  FreoA 
Academy  never  has  s|>ecial  comtiiitIec*»,itiirT(!r 
has  reports  as  to  the  coinparativu  value  of  (as- 
didates,  tliough,  like  the  other  Acadeuiiei,  il 
used  to  have  a  general  discusttiun  one  week  be< 
fore  the  election.  Twenty-five  or  liirtj* 
ago  Academicians  discovei-ed  the  incunvt-nii 
of  such  discussion,  and  tht^y  i*a\v  none  in 
lence — this  in  itself  included  a  great  idea.  It 
rests  on  the  principle  that  no  pen-on  will  d«»: 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  FiTneli  AcademT  u» 
less  he  is  ali-i-ady  celebrated.  For  the  ai 
reason  no  puhlic  sign  is  inainfo^ted  ovtn 
election.  The  Academy  iloes  not  even  wi 
to  the  chosen  one.  The  gi-eat  idea  i*  that 
election  at  the  French  Academy  is  such  an 
portant  event  that  no  one  can  l>e  ignorant  of  l^ 
and  tbe  elected  must  loarn  of  it,  aaevur^-boJj 
else  does,  by  the  presH  or  puMic  talL  Al 
election  is  conijirifted  of  two  operatioiw:  finfj 
the  candidate  jtosi's  his  candlilature ;  seoondl/ 
the  Acmlemy,  after  having  heard  the  rvtatlin| 
of  the  letters  of  wmdidature,  proceed*  tu 
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luttcr  of   lyuidiilature  w  required,  for  the 

r  does  not  seek  the  candidate,  the  can- 

seekM  the  Academy.     Tliere  are  never 

i  than   forty  inembei-s;   they  need  not  \^ 

tive  l>om,  I)Ut  they  must  lie  French  citizens, 

1  they  nnist  live  in  Paris  to  l)e  eligible. 

(  day  when  the  French  Academy  became 

i  of  till'  luHlitiitionti  of  the  monarchy,  literary 

a  liad  gained  muk  and  position  in  society ;  and 

"T  '^g'>t  "^  commitimus,  the  forty  acadeinieiaiirt 

became  the  equals  of  Olficers  of  the  Crown,  of 

■Dukes    and     Peeii*,    even    of    Ruyal    Prinees. 

quality  was  raised  to  be  an  immovable  princi- 

y  for  the  forty  hitd  no  one  jn-rHOu  among  them 

vbo  dominated   or   effaced    his    fellown.     De- 

pite  the  lilM'i-ty  they    hnil  in    choosing    their 

eirs,   they  did    not  even   have  a    President. 

1  is  a  Director  elected  for  two  months  who 

wnttt  the  cotnimtiy  on  ini|K>rtBnt  wcasioiw. 

The    Secretar)'  alone,    gunnliuii    of  tradition;^ 

■  li  chargL'd  with  everj'thing,  is  ]>erpetnally  in 
jllice,  while  their  anu  chaira,  an  with  the  col- 
lam  of  the  <jo1den  Fleece,  are  transmitted 
frocn    predecwwor   to  itiicceHsor,     And  so    the 

\i-ademy   is    that    Institution    in    the    world 

■  ward  which  ever)'  man  in  France  who  is 
^rcat  or  gift^K)  has  ambitioun  luiigiiiga,  while 
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only  a  few  are  chosen.     It  is  an  Insdttitiai)  iii 
great  ment,  as  are  also  the  other  four  hrunrl 
of   the    Institute,    for   that    matter,    ami  r:i 
deserves    the    high    reputation     which   it  u  ■ 
Tersally  enjoys. 

As  for  the   palace  in    which    they  mwl    ' 
ifi  a  large,  cold,  classic,  severe  structure  oo  tU 
'  left  bank  of  the  River  Seine  at  the  vei^- 
ning  of   the   Latin   Quarter.     £verytbit^ 
solemn,  everjiihing  is  silent  about  it.     Pi 
bronze  lions  guard  access  to  the  buildiDg 
to  its  library.     The  public  meeting-room 
tains  about  one  thousand  seatA,  and  wl 
there  is  a  public  function  in  the  place  this 
is  crowded  by  those  who  are  honourwl  vrilh 
vitations  to  that  event. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ffpoD  the  hill  of  Sainte  Qeiievi^vo — A  lund  of  cliarch 
and  univeraitj — Tho  Sliei>lienl  girl  of  Nanterre — 
A  patriotic  and  heroic  saint — Vow  of  King  Louis 
XV — An  otiifice  topped  witli  cross  ami  dome  culled 
tlie  Pautheoii — Interments  in  its  gloomy  vaalts — 
Barial-placfl  of  Victor  Hugo— Tlio  Cliurcli  of  Ibo 
M»d<ileinfr^W1iy  Napoleon  utarted  its  uonstniotion 
— It<  dutiiintloit  chaiigcil — Death  of  the  first 
architect — Like  aato  a  Greek  Temple,  bat  really 
a  Honie  of  Ood. 


The  Roman  i)eop1e  and  tlieir  Senators,  a 
oij  way  ahead  of  tlm  advent  of  eclecticism, 
nidod  tlieniwel  VV3  on  huv'mg  courjuered  and  con- 
ateJ  all  gods,  even  as  they  lifwl  comjuered 
confiwated  nearly  all  the  conntrieiii  of  the 
icient  world.  Before  the  rotunda  of  Agrippa 
wa;serectai,  Rome  had  consecrated  hfridtar«  to 
the  utiknown  gotU ;  for  as  religion  mth  the 
uncionte  waM  little  more  than  a  gloriticjitioti  of 
-hi  fopcw*  of  Nature,  repre»ent4»d  by  more  or 
■  "«  fabulotis  iwmonages,  it  IB  easy  to  under- 
«Laiid  why  these  Roinaun  united  all  tht^»e  llfnires 
vritliin  the  same  curcle.  They  even  deified  their 
£aiperor& 
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The  time  ciime  when  the  French  caiHtil  aW 
determined  to  have  its  Pantheon,  and  the  iff* 
and  buildings  already  existcii  for  tliat  jnirjio*. 
The  summit  of  the  hili  where  the  Pari#  P* 
tbeon  now  raises  its  gigantic  dome  wan  om- 
pied  centuries  before  by  the  Abbt-y  of  Sunte 
Genevieve;  the  church  of  Saint  Etienne  iln 
Mont  and  its  eemeter)*;  the  collfgi*  of  Kfc- 
viin-e,  of  Boncourt,  of  the  Ave  ]^(&nA,  cif  Fuf- 
tet,  of  Montaigne,  of  Sainte  Barbe,  of  lb* 
Cholets,  and  of  Lisienx;  the  little  church  oi 
Saint  Etienne  des-GreA,  and  the  Conrent  d 
the  Jacobins. 

It  wm  a  land  of  Chnrch  and  Uluvereity; 
while  "  afar  off  "  the  Abbey  and  the  conTMt 
gronuda  touched  the  walls  of  King  Pbilipfv 
Augustus.  The  region,  where  silem-v  reigtieJ 
save  when  the  many  bells  were  ringing,  \iecam 
animated  everj'  year  at  the  beginning  iif  JitniuiT 
when,  "from  twenty  lengueM  around,"  pilgrinB 
hurried  up  to  Sainte  Genevieve,  and  then  ■  yiv- 
oesision  marclied  through  the  town.  To  pirpot 
them»elve»  for  this  solemnity,  the  hundred  anl 
fifty  Canons  farted  during  three  days ;  oeXt 
tliey  descended  from  "  lamontagne"  and  walk»d 
the  streets  with  bare  feet,  the  Abbot  at  tk* 
heml,  wearing  his  cto««  and  mitru.     These  WH* 
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ied  by  a  crowd  of  young  gJi-ls  from 

'en  parirtliesi  of  Notre  Dame,  officers  of 

iid  CliAt-olet,  ineml)ers  of  Parliament  in 

)««,  tlie  Governor  of  Paris,  tli«  PrevOt  of 

irelianU  and    liit*    EclieviiDi,    goldsniltbH 

[  th«  chair  of  Saint  Marcel,  and  twenty 

ijr,  dreRwd  in  white,  bearing  Sainte  Gen- 

I  8|irtrkliiig  with  gold  ami  pearln,  rubies 

irnldx. 

rifeve  wtvi  a  patriotic;  and  heroic  saint, 
she  who  reassured  tlie  Pitrininns  when 
isre  about  t4>  fly  before  the  Hiin><.  While 
iple  wen?  defending  Paris  against  Clovii*, 
Bci'ede<l  in  ivaching  the  capital  with 
boalH  from  Champagne  loaded  with  eat- 
She  would  not  oiH-n  the  gates  of  the 
thu  king  until  he  had  proinitted  to 
ithe  privileges  of  the  old  muiiieipality, 
ing  defended  by  the  Nantes  and  Bishop 
««.  80  the  legenil  run*. 
:  Cluvis  built  a  ehurcli  on  a  hill,  which 
lied  the  Church  of  Sainte  Genevieve 
«  mortal  remains  of  the  Shepherd  Girl 
tern?  had  Wen  buried  there.  It  was 
wi  by  the  N«»rmani*  duriug  one  of  their 
ivasiori*;  then  bye  and  bye  the  Abbey  of 
Genevieve   was  constructed  on  the  site. 


In  1 724  Louis  XV,  very  sick  at  M(tt2,  ft  &•} 
which  then  belonged  to  France,  rowed  tint  it 
he  got  well  there  should  Im)  another  dtiini 
erected  on  the  hill  of  Saint«  Genevieve,  wJ 
Heaven  seems  to  liave  hel|»e<l  the  lovw  •' 
Miidanie  du  Bairy,  for  he  was  soon  caivd  "- 
his  illness.  Work  on  the  Bacfed  edifice  wa> 
commenced  at  once,  by  a  young  architect  nupnl 
Soiifflot.  He  had  lived  several  years  at  Book. 
and  this  -was  why  he  determined  that  the  h»il- 
ica  which  the  king  had  commanded  i^houlJ  '■• 
an  example  of  tlie  clasaic  art.  In  the  form  of  i 
Greek  cross,  and  topped  with  a  dome  like  thii 
over  St.  -Petei-'s,  Work  progressed  rB|>i(llT. 
and  already  the  stone  base  of  this  dome  w» 
being  laid  on  the  thirty-six  columns  whicii  wr/t 
to  sustain  it,  when  Sonfflot  wiw  the  niaM  cnA- 
iug  and  the  edifice  was  threatening  to  tambl« 
down.  Kondelet  saved  the  stnictun'  hy  wb- 
stitiiting  for  the  plastered  and  isolated  colomfi* 
a  heavy  massive  masonry  ^vhicli  may  not  li»" 
iH'en  very  graceful  to  look  on,  but  ctrtainJ,' 
was  quite  solid.  Suddenly  there  wa.'i  nonioof*. 
and  work  ceased  on  the  Basilica  of  Saint«  G* 
evifeve,  wliich  was  intended  to  he  a  Cathofr 
Church,  for  all  at  once  great  {Mlitical  Auff 
occuiTed  throughout   France.      The  Tuikri'*' 
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of  Louis  XVr,  lodfj^cd  tlie  Convention; 
xembourg,  palace  of  "  Mousieur,"  became 
m  ;  the  Palais  B<»iirlx)n  was  turned  into  a 
ihnic;  tlie  Cliureh  of  the  Petits  P^vea 
I  Boiirw ;  the  Cnthedral  of  Noti-e  Dame 
I  Teiii|ile  of  the  tioddenH  of  Reai»on  ;  and 
Ifoniuttion  of  iht^  Abbey  of  Sninte  Gene- 
pra*»  also  brought  about.  Its  cloistered 
tg»  were  tmnafonned  into  a  Lycee,  the 
chureb  was  demolished — all  except  its 
lower,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Henri  IV — and  a  street  called  Roe 
was  oouatruct4.'d  through  the  square, 
bnex  of  Sainte  Genevieve  were  burned 
Place  du  Gi-ivw  where  the  Hctel  de 
low  rtonds ;  the  reliquary  was  taken  to 
Int  aiid  melted;  but  the  four  statue»  of 
Lirh  Buppoiled  this  shrine  found 
irith  the  destroyers  and  are  to-day  in  the 
The  iMwilica  of  Louis  XV,  now 
'.  And  desolate,  was  awaiting  its  destiny 
Cttrly  one  morning  Pann  heard  of  the 
of  MinilwaiL  All  the  theatres  were 
,  the  authorities  put  on  mourning,  and 
Wen'  iinproviited  in  the  public  squares. 
k«weniMe  Xatiouale  detcnnined  that  Miro- 
lould  have  a  tomb  worthy  of  }m  name 
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and  reputation.  It  wasdecree*!  that  he  sLouM 
be  buried  in  the  new  church  of  Sainto  Gnn^ 
viive  and  that  thereafter  it  should  W  tlieSfpol- 
chre  of  all  citizens  who  ()hould  merit  cadi 
interment  of  their  country.  On  the  frmttat 
this  inscinption  was  engi'aved ;  "  Aux  GniQiI* 
Homnies,  La  Patrie  Reconnaissant**.,"  (uid  tit 
structure,  waa  called  Pantheon. 

Other  apotheoses  soon  sucoetdeJ.  Tbe  nv 
mains  of  Voltaire  were  drag^^d  up  out  of  ihrtf 
grave  in  the  church  of  Romilly  and  bnmglit  to 
Paris  to  be  placed  in  the  new  tenijde.  In  turn, 
Beaurepaire,  an  officer  in  the  army  who  witt- 
mitted  suicide  to  escape  surrendering  hiAfnrcm, 
the  Deputy  Lepelletier,  oa'^aaainated  for  hnrinjf 
voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  the  two  lierort 
Barra  and  Viala,  also  Marat  and  Je-an  Janioi* 
Rousseau  were  Ixiried  there. 

One  day  Mirabeau  had  exclaimed,  "  I  know 
that  it  is  only  a  shoi-t  distance  from  the  CApitnl 
to  the  Tajpeian  rock."  Very  like  a  pni[>ben^, 
that ;  for  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cw-  i 
ventionals,  who  two  months  before  had  im 
lated  Robespierrre,  were  conducting  tht*  wnuuw 
of  Marat  to  the  Pafitheoii,  thow  of  Mlralw 
were  being  tlirown  out  of  the  Temple  to  GW 
Men.     This  act    was    termed  "  dejmiUUioitu^ 
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kt  tile  time  ;  the  word  waa  not  iiwre  har- 
liinn  the  thing  itself.'  But  Mirabeau's 
■at*  not  the  only  one  thus  desjwiled,  for 
I  body  wtw  di'figged  out  in  Febi-uaiy, 
nd  bwried  elsewhere. 

itgree  of  Nspolfon  I,  issued  in  1804, 
d  the  Psntheon  to  the  Catholic  church, 
abw  made  it  the  place  of  sepulchre  of 
a  thu  artiiy  and  navy,  or  in  civieadminis- 
who  hiwl  renilered  eminent  services  to 
kntry. 

downfiill  of  the  Empire  brought  about 
r  cliftiige.  The  inscription  on  its  front 
It  away,  and  n  nhort  while  later  Home 
\r%  oouductwl  by  a  nobleman  of  the 
chamWr,  went  at  night  to  the  tonil>«  of 
«  and  Rou^Meau,  put  their  i-enmiux  m  a 
larried  them  awny,  and  scatteretl  them 
lie  Biivre  rivnlet  hanl  by. 
s  PhilipiM?,  who  was  a  "citizen  king," 
lider  of  the  be-^t  of  Kepublicfl,  cloaed  the 
>lu  rL--a|K!D  it  ait  a  tumpW,  and  with  hia 
In  nailed  up  the  four  bronze  plates 
bore  the  immeM  of  the  victitun  of  IS^IO. 
Ka{>oleon  III  waa  well  seated  on  the 
the  building  K-came  onre  more  the 
of  Saiiite  Gi-'nuvi&ve  and  i»o  it  reaiain«d 


until  1881,  when  all  its  priests  weretarnedoot, 
and  once  more  it  was  set  apart  a**  a  himal-plxv 
for  great  men.  The  interment  of  Victor  Hu^ 
in  the  Pantheon  vaults  wa^*  a  grand  oervmuoT; 
but  that  of  President  Carnot,  who  bad  hia 
assassinated,  was  equally  imprei«9ive. 

Situated  at  tlie  Western  extremity  of  tk»( 
splendid  thoroughfare  kno^vu  in  Paiia  w  the 
Boulevai-d,' and  facing  the  Place  de  la  Conoonle 
through  the  Rue  Royale,  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  the  near  distance  but  beyond  tt- 
river,  the  Church  of  the  Maileleino  is  one  of  ll>r 
most  striking  objects  in  Paris,  and  before 
whose  iron  palings  a  great  throng  of  people 
and  vehicles  are  forever  passing.  It  u  not, 
however,  because  it  is  a  church  that  it  u  men- 
tioned now;  churchi's  will  Hnd  (heir  pUrt  i 
further  on.  In  the  twelfth  oeutiiry  the  |4*ce  ' 
where  it  stands,  na  well  aa  aportion  of  the  strwU 
and  lauds  suiTounding  it,  were  covered  will 
fields  and  vineyards,  distant  somewhat  from  tJK 
capital.  About  that  time  the  BishojKS  of  Pin*  I 
established  near  tlie  spot  a  couutrj'  rv^idew 
and  chapel,  which  was  called  Ville  l'fer4«jiie.' 

'  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  thiB  botilevanl  olinncr*  iu  naM 
twelve  or  thirteen  titnoa  between  the  Pluca  JeU  Buti*''  i 
and  tiie  Mndcleine.  I 

'  An  nilfniniiig  Btrcct  still  bears  tlienktneof  Uof  4eti  ] 
Villode  l'Ev6que. 
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iutarit's  later,  the  erection  o£  numerous 
round  the  Episcopal  property  having 
It  sulmrb  somewhat  poi>uloua,  Charles 
id  the  old  chapel  pulled  down  and  a 
Itger  place  of  worship  erected.  He 
I  there  the  Order  of  the  Coiifririe  of 
Heine,  which  gave  name  to  the  newly- 
^d  chapel.  The  King  and  Queen 
(themselves  members  of  this  Brother- 
A  the  Cha[>el  \ya»  conttecratcd  as  the 
tdeleine  de  la  Ville  rfcrfique. 
[  than  two  centuries  more  the  popula- 
he  faubourg  had  no  greatly  increased 
parch  8ui»erc»?ded  the  chajwl,  Made- 
^e  Montpensier  laying  the  first  Htone  of 
|59.  The  increase  in  aizit  which  tim 
pderwent  during  the  n^igns  of  Louis 
\  Lonis  XV  necesNitated  the  taking  in 
ulK)urg,  and  then,  as  soon  iis  the  Kue 
finished,  the  Court  and  Bishops 
think  about  recountrueting  thiH 
I  more  extensive  plan,  soinetliing 
1  b«s  worthy  tu  figure  as  a  companion 
|tbe  Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Place 
,  both  of  which  were  completed  in 
;  stone  of  the  new  church  was 
r  in  April,  17*!4,  but  the  build- 


ing  waa  hardly  fifteen  feet  nlwvt^  gronml  wi 
the  architect  died,  and  his  sucoessor  ftl  « 
changed  all  his  plans.  If  we  raay  Ijelievt*  w 
contemporary  writera,  tlie  new  plan  wii 
more  or  less  than  that  of  reproiluctugthi; 
theon  of  Rome  in  Paris,  and  the  work  w 
progressing  fairly  well  when  the  Revoluti 
broke  forth.  lu  1733  the  tinflui^hed 
was  demolished  ;  and  it  was  iu  Ihe  cvmelrrr 
that  unbuilt  church  that  the  mortal  rfDuins 
Loui»  XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  n 
buried. 

Between  1796  and  179(t  several  new  projecti 
were  presented  for  the  erection  on  ihe  nl*  < 
some  monument  that  would  be  worthy  itf  th 
Great  Nation.  Its  destination  was  to  be  ei 
tirely  changed;  some  projiosed  the  erection  of. 
Legislative  Hall,  others  a  Xational  Miwrttii 
or  a  Public  Library,  others  still  a  Theatre  itf. 
Market  Houae.  The  ai-chitecta  of  Paris  ww 
waiting  the  decision  of  the  government,  irb«l  i 
decree,  dated  at  Posen,  DecemWr  2,  180^ 
made  known  the  intentions  of  the  Eui[)t>rur 
the  premise4».  That  histoncal  decree  hrpm 
with  an  article  woitled  as  follows:  "Tbeti 
sliall  be  established  on  the  site  of  the  Matt^ 
leine,  iu  our  good  city  of  PaiTin,  at  the  eipc"« 
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f  tlic    Crown,  a  monument  iledicated   to   the 

■  v  ami  it  nlmll  havu  iuscrihed  on  it«  front: 

IK  Kmi'kkor  Nai-oleon  to  the  Soldieks  op 

Grasok  Armkk."     TliH  i-est  of  the  decree 

■■.  ided  for  the  erection  of  tablets  in  the  in- 

■  ■r    «»f    the    monament    inscrilreci    with    the 

■  ii-a  of  nil  the  men,  an-auged  by  army  coipa 
1    hy  ivfriincnt-t,  who  had  taken  part  in  tJie 

ittb-8  uf  Ulm,  AuHtiTlitz  and  Jeua,  and  of 
tAbWt^  of  massive  gold  inscriWd  with  the 
nmiaen  of  all  who  had  died  on  the  battlefield  ; 
whtlu  «ii  tablets  of  ailver  were  to  be  iuHcril>ed 
\hv  naniPN  of  all  the  (toldiera  who  had  l«-en  ia 
'li'-  jfreat  nruiy.     Due  provision  was  made  for 

■  fdilher  decoration  of  the  monument  with 
iiiiew,  l»nB-reliefa,  etc,  and  for  annual  eelebra- 

ri«  of  the  ftnniven*arieH  of  the  three  battles 
Titioned,  and  on  which  occiwion»,  so  it  was 
v].reHHly  written  in  the  decreeT  it  was  forbid- 
den   In    make   any  mention    what^'vpr   of    the 
EmpTor. 

Out  of  uinety-two  plans  presL-nted,  four 
rtr  w'lected  and  wnt  to  Napoleon  I,  who  was 
n  at  Tib»i1t.     The  Inwtilule,  which  had  lieen 

■  r^ted  by  the  decree  to  pass  on  the  plans 
-•■nttMl,  had  in  ita  report  iiele<'ted  (iiat  of  M. 

Ji-_ayfflpnt  as  being  most  in   accordance  with 


tbe  imposed  conditions.  Tlie  Emperor  tbou^ 
differently,  however,  and  gave  prpfcrewe  m 
the  plans  o£  Pierre  Vignon,  wlio  was  oniefvl 
to  begin  work  at  once,  Tbe  work  was  poiag 
on  well  enough  when  it  was  intt^rruptcd  aEM 
by  another  political  event,  the  ab^licalioii  of 
Napoleon  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbow. 
Again  tlie  inonunieut  change<l  its  diwtiiutiw, 
being  now  restored  to  the  Roitiao  Catbobr  n- 
ligion.  M.  Vignon  continued  the  work  witk 
this  latter  end  in  view  until  his  dealb  in  18i^ 
when  the  government,  appointed  M.  Hoe^ 
architect,  and  he  completed  tbe  stmctun  il 
1843. 

The  Church  of  the  Madeleine  preatfDta  tbl 
Bha]»e  of  a  large  parallelogram  BurroiindH]  bf 
Corinthian  columns  sixty-two  feet  high.  Its 
jxifiingappearancennites,  inaveryhapj»vuuuiDrr, 
elfgitnce  to  richness  and  grace  to  niajt^rtv.  Tlie 
proportions  are  light  and  haniionioua,  and  the 
ensemble  is  very  striking.  The  anterior  lal 
posterior  fronts  have  each  eight  oolumns;  »kmf 
tho  side  fronts  are  eighteen  oolnmntt  on  viUwr 
side.  The  flntingof  tliese  maiwi%'ecoliimM  pn*- 
(luce  ft  fine  effect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  il  i*U» 
deep  in  the  lower  part  of  the  column  than  it  i* 
towards  and  at  the  top.     The  carving  of  iW 
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rintfaian  capitals  is  of  a  perfection  that  leaves 

hitig^  to  1m*  tlnmnid.     The  floor  of  tlie  church 

reiiclifd    hy  a   grand    flight  of   stone    steps 

rideil  into  two  parts  by  a  landing,  and  these 

I  Separated  from  the    street  by  a  handsome 

I  railing. 

Exteriorly  th«*   building  is  the  exact  repro- 

rtion  of  a  (ireek  temple,  more  than  one  in 

,  for  it  haH  two  frontons,  two  prostydps,  two 

nant-henients.     There  are  no  windows.     The 

iH  tav  Corinthian  and  grooved,  but  they 

t  monoliths,  w*  they  perhaps  would  have 

I  lu  aneient  Greece.     Moreover  the  Qrenks 

■yw  p<ised  an  arclutrave  of  but  a  single  stone  ; 

ii-n-aa,  th«  Madeleine  architraves  arc-  fonned 

J  several    ]iieces  aRsembled.     The  oonipftrison 

ptWeeD  the  imitation  and  the  real    could  he 

BtiDUed  if  it  were  necessary,  but,  tm  ban  Imen 

V-ody  said,  it  in  a  magnificent  building.     It  is 

iToiupb' within  double  rows  of  cotumns,  but 

■Then  you  enter  the  gelln  no  colossal  Htatue  cif 

pit**c  Olympus,  w-ated  In  all  his  majesty  on  a 

de»tiil  of  white  mnrblo,  will  be  vidibie;  for 

•  Greek  Temple  of  the  Madeleine  is  to-day  a 

:r  of  worship  for  the  ChnHtian  religion  and 

%  place  of  Pagan  idolatnr\ 

If  it  wm  nut  powible  to  mnke  a  llouse  of  Ood 
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out  of  a  Leatten  temjile,  a  church  coaU  W 
inside  of  one,  nnd  this  Wfis  done.  Thl*  ts 
the  interior  of  the  Madeleine  rp!*eml>l«i  in 
way  whatever  its  exterior,  either  in  style 
disposition.  The  large  room  within  the 
aud  columns  ia  covered,  so  to  s{>eak,  \>v 
domes  which  are  invisible  from  the  on 
These  pierced  ojienings in  theceiliugarecorrtrJ 
with  glass  tlij-otigh  which  »onie  daylight  iift-*. 
but  never  enough  of  it  to  do  away  with  g«  '^ 
electricity.  Half  the  church  in  comttandy  ::j 
obscunty,  and  yet  there  are  nuuiy  spleiuLii 
paintings  and  statuary  in  the  place.  i(oiw«w 
there  are  columns  and  arcadeit,  froDtooa,  c»r- 
nices,  gilding,  much  display  of  gold ;  in  fwi,tt 
unheard  of  luxury  in  decorative  work,  AUtlM 
resembles  nothing:  neither  a  charch  nor  r 
teniple,^iK'itlier  a  houHe  of  prayirr  nor  an  nl 
gallery, — neither  a  place  whuin*  one  may  woniip 
the  one  and  Kver-living  God,  ni»r  ii  t^iii|ilnni  v 
all  the  gods. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Iworkt  b;  the  First  Republic— Establiahmeiit  of 
llBreiit  Inalituliona — Public  editnalioti  greutly 
The  CoiiservAtoire  des  Arta  et  Miitiers 
location  iu  an  ancient  Abbey — Uliurch  of 
'  Raint  iUrtiii  without  t)ie  walls — BiiiMiiig  of  n 
Uonwtery  by  Hi-iiri  I — Us  diangv  to  a  Piiory  aii<l 
iu  preMnt  conilition — Free  inetmction  to  nil  work- 
in — KleTea  Oliaira  t^atabiisLcd — Valuable  col- 
itioiia  at  thia  Coiijiervalory — Evcrjtliliig  eic«I- 
ntly  amngin) — Thu  Paris  Nautes  of  antiquity — 
iginnings  of  thu  Mniiicipality — Eighty  meniberR 
Itbfl  Common  Council — The  Prestileiit  and  Syn- 
:  at  Ihe  Boan) — Public  anil  private  sessions — 
BDital  MtwuNM  of  the  Capital — State  Control 
Wr  »pproi>riat!oiu — Poltco  force  autl   how  gov- 

^Ii'mELBT  in  hifl  liistory  tmyn  that  tlie  French 
otiitioii  ban  for  itn  only  monuuifiit  the 
liuuiip  de  Hiira — "  1«  vidt> "  (vacant  space) — «« 
B  puta  it.  Tliti  observation  i**  hardly  t'orrect. 
(wrever.  It  iH  true  tlint  the  Kevoliition  had 
Miething  elw  to  do  than  Imild  hmiKi'M   at  a- 

I  when  all  the  kinjj^  nf  Ktirope  Iiiid  rauginl 


themselves  against  the  French,  when  th^'  Viic 
deans  uprose  at  the  appeal  of  priests  ami  ii»*«i- 
ity,  wheu  the  whole  country  was  in  tUnge- 
There  were  caimoa  to  l>e  cast,  pikea  to  l*- 
forged,  powder  to  be  made,  muskets  to  1)* 
together,  the  dead  to  l»e  buried,  the  w( 
cared  for — there  was  no  time  or  roont^y 
which  to  erect  monuments.  Ami  yet,  spoilc- 
ing  now  of  Paris  alone,  no  period  in  the  hi*t*T; 
of  the  great  capital  ha'^  left  s<>  many  lut^u- 
vahiable  and  sensible  monuments  aaweiv  n»'- 
in  the  city  by  those  first  Kepubliaui<i.  TV 
Louvre  gidleries  of  ai-t  were  foiindeil  in  175-', 
and  that  same  year  saw  the  Uutwmni  of  Wstor 
and  the  Jardin  dt>s  Plautes  greatly  iuctv*atd  in 
size  and  improved  in  every  way.  It  wu  in 
1793  that  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  .•(  M^rirt* 
was  established,  as  was  also  the  EcoJe  dr- 
Mines.  In  1794  the  Republic  gnve  to  Pir^- 
the  ;ficole  Militaire  on  the  south  aide  of  tt 
Champs  de  MarB,  and  the  more  famoas  ticol' 
Polytechnique. 

Then  in  1895,  the  National  An:hiT«s  tt 
Conservatoire  de  Mnsique,  the  l^lcole  Nnnn*^ 
the  Bureau  of  Ix)ngitudH  at  the  OWrrstur 
and  the  Institute  were  established,  DnnBT  * 
thousand  years  kings  and  church  bad  not  io" 
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I  »o  much  as  all  tbis  to  iii-'^tnict  the  niA-ssen; 

I  every  one  of  the  institutions  just  mentioned 

■ournlfd  withiu  tiveyem-s  were,  and  still  are, 

of   education.      And,  ntiother  thing    in 

tour  of  the  niuch-abused  Revolution,  puhlic 

u<;tioii,  from  the  primary  school  up  to  the 

rtitiitf*  of  France,  was  its  work ;  and  no  greater 

ORutnurit  tbau  that  can  be  found  elsewhere,  or 

I  any  epocb. 

^twns  but  now  remarked  that  these  institu- 

i  are  still  in  exintenw,  and  it  may  be  added 

Sat    their  reputation  for  excellence  is  famed 

ilirouglioiit  the  world.     The  Conservatoire  deti 

Arta  et  ML-tier>»  still  occupies  the  same  buildings 

'1    which  it  was  originally    located  when   the 

iiiirch   of  the  ol<l  Al»bey  of  Saint  Martin  des 

<jhain|>i  (twelfth  century)  became  a  nxnn  for 

^Knachinery,    and  the    magnificent    refectoi-y    of 

^^irtecnth  century  monks  was  transformed  into 

a  librar)*  for  working  men.     Th«  story  of  tliat 

ancient  sit«  may  Iw  told  before  we  speak  of  the 

fonwrvatorj-  idwlf. 

North  of  the  origioal  Parisian  city,  but  not 

■  .ry  far  from  its  walls,  stood  a  sacred  odifico 

r.-ct4Ml    in  the    sixth  century  and  beariui;  (tie 

mie  of  Church  of  Saint  Martin.     Tliereal>out« 

II  faubourjf  apraug   uji,  to  be  incor[K>rat«d  in 
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course  of  time  into  the  capital,  htit  More  tbt 
tlie  Normans  bad  destroyed  tlie  churt-'k  WW 
the  country  and  the  city  had  reciivere"!  wrnf 
what  fi'oni  terrible  invasions,  the  city  wull  wu 
extended  northwa?'d,  and  one  of  the  new  gaW 
wa3  called  Porte  Saint  Martin.  The  old  dmrrfi 
was  not  rebuilt  at  once,  however,  but  in  lOM 
King  Henri  I  founded  a  monaHteiy  out  in  that 
direction,  and  it  became  celebrated  under  tfc 
name  of  Saint  Martin  des  Champa, 

In  1350,  following  the  disastrous  BsttltF  flf 
Poitiei-a,  and  because  of  enemies  still  Ixung  ia 
the  kingdom,  fear  was  entertaintni  for  tk 
safety  of  the  capital,  therefore  the  walls 
again  inci-eased  and  strengthened.  On  |i«rt  i-^ 
the  land  thiLS  taken  in  stood  four  lai^  wiwl- 
mills;  these  were  still  in  existence  in  I(>?0,  hot 
their  site  is  now  occupie<l  by  the  Theitn  d* 
la  Porte  Saint  Martin. 

In  th«  nionaateiy  which  he  built,  Henri  I 
placed  tliirteen  Canonminderthe  govemtueni  of 
a  Prior,  and  he  gav  them  many  gift*,  wliiti 
were  largely  inei-easedby  his  son  PhiHp|)rL  In 
1079  Saint  Martin  pa-^fied  from  the  hands  <i 
these  Canons  into  thone  of  the  Monks  of  ClunVi 
and  the  Abbey  becameasimple  Priory,  altlioiigfc 
it  lo»t  none  of  itii  riches  or  imiKirtJUuv  on  tltat 
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^^ut  to  be  Prior  of  it  was  a  position  eagerly 
sought  for,  ami  it  was  nearly  always  occupied 
by  soniu  reiimrkable  pei-sonage.  Among  the 
nainher  was  the  Carilinal-Miniater,  Duke  de 
Rich«-llfii,  who  took  the  office  in  Noveiiiher, 
IG53,  and  held  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

I  nin«t  paRi  over  the  incidents  and  events  of 
that  famous  Piiory,  however,  to  come  at  onc«  to 
its  present  condition.  In  I7!).'ia  Committee  of 
PuidicIi!StniftI.iTi].n.]w>~i'<i  li.tht- Xational  Con- 
vention  the  creation  of  a  Conservatoire  d^  Arts 
et  Mdtiers;  thi«  proposition  was  adopted,  and 
in  May  17i>8,  the  old  Prioi-y  of  Saint  Martin, 
which  hail  been  suppressed  in  1791,  was  set 
apart  for  that  institution.  No  one  in  going 
through  the  buildings  can  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  pro|>ortion8  of  the  chaj>el,  the  beautiful 
car\'ing  of  the  doorway,  and  the  refectory, 
with  its  fine  roof ;  but  it  is  with  the  Institution 
itself,  rather  than  with  the  building  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  located,  that  we  are  at  present 
conarned. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Descartea  was 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  free 
in-^tniction  to  workman,  wito  were  then  the 
|)ersonn  most  interested  in  the  progivss  of  phys- 
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ical  science,  on  their  work.  His  idea  was  t» 
secure  a  biiLlding  in  which  the  mechanical  iofitni- 
ments  used  in  various  trades  could  be  gttjuped 
together,  and  that  a  competeut  Professor  s,hoa\i 
be  appointed  to  each  group,  whose  bosiowi 
would  be  to  give  information  to  tlit;  workowa 
who  nought  it  as  to  the  priuciple-S  on  wbirb 
their  daily  labour  was  founded.  This  idea  wa» 
not  put  into  execution,  and  although  it  li*  i«{K>kn 
of  as  the  first  recorded  idea  of  the  kind,  it  bbf 
no  means  apparent  that  it  had  auy  real 
tion  with  what  was  subsequently  doue. 

The  Acailemy  of  Sciences  had  formed  ■ 
collection  of  modela  of  raachines  which 
hxlged  at  the  Louvre.  Quite  iiid(-|>eudf!Dtlf 
of  it,  Vaucanson  began  about  I  77fr  to  form  t 
coUectiou  of  machines,  iustrumeDt**,  and  tooi^ 
e8]>ecially  for  the  instruction  of  workmen.  Ht 
was  a  skilled  nieclianician  himself,  and  nunjr 
of  his  ingenious  contrivances  were  treasmred 
curiosities  by  crowned  headn.  "WhtiQ  h«  died 
it  was  found  he  had  bequeath<Kl  the  oollectka 
which  he  had  formed  to  the  government,  Tb» 
legacy  was  accepted,  the  IIi>tel  tie  5Ioi 
was  acquired  for  its  reception,  a  keeper  wii 
ap])ointed,  and  a  decision  made  that  a  mudel  cS 
all    future    invfQtions    which    ahould    nwein 
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nfltionnl  recompense  shoiilil  be  added  to  the 
collection.  Between  1785  and  1792  there  were 
hy  thU  decision  as  many  as  five  hundred  new 
objects  added  It  waH  these  things  that  i-eally 
IimI  to  th«  founding  of  the  Conservatoire  Jes 
Arts  et  Metiers. 

It  was  descrilied  at  the  time  as  a  public  dejiot 

r  machines,  models,  tools,  designs,  descriptions, 

nd  iKKiks  of  all  arts  and  trailes,  who^  construc- 

oii  and  u*!  should  Wcxplaiiied  by  three  dem- 

wtrators  attjiched  to  the  establishment.     All 

iie  collections  belonging  to  the  Stjite  were  to 

included ;  and  even  while  thens  waa  still  heai- 

Ition  OA  to  the  tinal  site,  many  additions  were 

made.     The  Committee  under  whose  directiim 

the  habitation  —  its  present  one — wii-s  chosen  put 

yirominently  fonvan]  the  fact  that  the  aim  in 

i.-w  waft  the  instruction  of  worlcnien,  and  they 

Tprf^weii  their  opinion  that  it  would  bo  better 

'"  do  this  by    showing  them  things   than   by 

rely  talking  to  them.      Demonstrators  wei-e 

ijp{>ointed  whose  business  it  was  to  give  informa- 
tion to  those  seeking  It,  ami  in  a  short  while  the 
Cont«erv8toire  was  being  iise<I  for  experiments 
Id  further  th«  progreiM  of  agriculture  and  imlus- 
But  the  interest  taken  was  short  lived, 
1  ajwriiHl  Iff  ileclineset  in  about  1812. 


Under  the  First  Empire  efforts  were  inwie  t" 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  eolleetions,  atwl  wtat 
splendid  additioiia  in  phj'Bical  apjiaratux  ani 
horology  were  ma<le.  The  managiuglKHiy  wu 
reairanged  in  1817,  when,  besidt-ji  apiK)intini:» 
sub-director,  a  Conseil  was  Rppointe<d  whidi 
consisted  partly  of  the  authoritie»  of  the  dm- 
servatoii-e  and  partly  of  men  actually  eugi^ 
in  commerce,  whose  duty  wan  to  help  tlw 
Administration  Avith  advice.  Exct-pt  fmra  ISXS 
to  1853  this  principle  hiis  bet-n  adhetvtl  lu, 
although  variations  in  number  have  ocwirmL 
But  it  was  tlie  change  made  in  1819  that  piw 
fresh  life  to  the  Conservatoire,  and  gave  hirtk 
to  the  present  system.  On  the  25th  of  XoTt-ra- 
ber  of  that  year  it  was  decided  that  ihe  Iii*«i- 
tution  should  be  made  not  only  a  place  wbcir 
apparatus  and  tools  might  be  swn  ami  deiitun- 
strated,  but  where  courses  of  instruction  shoaW 
be  given. 

At  fii-st  three  chairs  were  founded — Mpchin- 
ies.  Chemistry,  and  Industrial  Kc-ononiy  applied 
to  the  Arts,  whieh  last  seems  to  have  tnKaot  the 
principles  of  politicR  applied  to  industrial  par- 
wiita  At  the  same  time  the  Conwil,  a  bkwi 
'  important  body,  underwent  n)o«litication.«.  Ii 
f     was   divided    into   permanent   and   tfrnimrin 
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IiWra :  the  i>ennaneat  were  the  Dii-ector, 
Director,  and  Pi-ofessors,  etc,  of  the  Con- 
atoire ;  the  temixirary  werts  twelve  in 
iber,  six  of  them  members  of  the  Aeadeiiiy, 
others  being  manufacturers  and  ajjriciiltu- 
raliiitrt,  chosen  for  three  year»,  but  eligible  for 
n'-«'U«tiou.  In  IH29  a  fourth  chair  was  added  : 
I'hj-nie«  applied  to  the  Art«. 

So  further  change  woa  made  until  1R30, 
wbim  six  more  cliaire  were  create*!  mid  tlie 
Coniwil  wan  moiie  to  cousi«t  of  the  Profesaora 
ftlone,  one  of  the  number  Iteiug  placed  at  the 
ht-ad,  with  the  title  of  Prof  esse  ur- Admin  istra- 
t*-ur.  'The  ortiee  of  denionstrat<)r  was  abol- 
Attbed,  and  the  best  energies  of  the  Profesaora 
^bare  given  to  teaching. 

^^  In  lB-19  another  chair,  that  of  Agricultural 
Cheiuif^try  and  Chemical  Analysis,  was  added, 
l>ringing  tlie  number  up  to  eleven.  Then  in 
t  w.iS  a  C*»m«--il  de  PerfectionneriiL-nt,  to  consint 
t  i\  Director,  the  Professors,  and  a  numlR-r  (not 
■■•  fX«^  tins  uunilHT  of  the  Pnift-HHors)  of 
mi-mlwra  of  learned  si>eietie8  and  those  engaged 
in  comnierc*^,  was  created. 
Tlit*»«e  members  are  appointed  by  the  Min- 
»rof  .'Xgricidture  and  ('omnieree,  the  iKJsition 
I  withinit  a  sti|H'ud,  and  the  Con^eil  Iiam  the 
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entii'e  control  of  tbe  Conservatoire  under  tW 
Ministry.  When  a  vacancy  in  a  professor*^ 
occurs,  the  Conseil  selects  three  namwj  ami  li- 
mits them  to  the  Miiilst-er,  who  nmkw  tbf 
appointment;  but  beyond  this  the  Cooseil  l* 
left  free  to  carry  ont  its  arraagemunta  witboct 
any  State  interference. 

Here,  then,  ia  what  the  Coujiervatoire  if^ 
Arts  et  Metiers  essentially  is — a  Xational  In»t!- 
tution  which  has  developed  iuto  its  present  con- 
dition during  an  ejcistence  of  more  than  one 
hundi-ed  yeai-s,  supported  by  Stato  aid  ;  itd  aan 
all  throughout,  whether  by  denionstratioM  or 
by  lectures,  beiug  the  instniction  of  thow  wiui 
wiah  to  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  tl 
applications  of  scientific  principles  to  [ 
industry.  Everything  is  subservient  to  I 
instruction.  There  are  three  lecture 
theatres.  The  largest  will  hoIJ  ^ve-oliai 
the  second  three  hundred,  and  the  suudlefltti 
hundred  persons.  At  the  back  of  the  largestii 
geueral  laboratory, where  the  ap{taratus  requiil 
f<ir  the  lectuivs  is  prepare*! ;  and  in  cuteswiK 
preparation  at  the  last  minute  i«  needed  it  i-* 
handed  in  through  an  opening  just  when  il  t* 
wanted.  All  apparatus  is  famished  by  t^ 
Conservatoire  and  is  the  exclusive  pnn»«!Tty  «^ 
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llnstihition.     "With  the  fsception  of  a  few 

ved  tickets  for  each  Professor  and  which 

I  difitrihutf  d  among  special  friends,  all  these 

urea  are  free  to  everybody,  without  any  re- 

Hon  as  to  age,  sex,  or  social  ijositiou,  and 

iethor  native  or  fon-lgn  born.     There  are  no 

Eturcs  on  Sundays,  but  on  other  days  there  are 

pr  or  five  of  I.Iiem  t-aeh  evening,  and  ho  far  as 

lible  viwh  lecture  is  made  complete  in  itself, 

Afl  regarvis  the  collections  at  the  Conserva- 

V,  in  addition  to  being  used  as  lecture  illns- 

tjons,  thi-y  are  (>im;ii  at  ct;rtiun  times  of  the 

,  sometimes  free,  sometimes  at  the  charge 

bne  franc,  for  public  inspection.     There  are, 

(rever,  no  arrangements  for  lighting  the  gal- 

,  hence  they  are  never  open  in  the  evening. 

jere   are  altogether  about    fifteen    thousand 

,  some  of  which  are  relics  of  the  time  of 

ncanfton.     Additions  are   being    constantly 

1  to  the  collection,  but  nothing  is  aaked  for 

less    it   can   be    ntilised    for  teaching     The 

ni6c«nce  of  private  individuals  and  commer- 

I  firms  supplies  many  objects  free  of  cotit,  but 

>  oflTer  is  accepted  unless  one  of  the  Profetwors 

Jly  wants  it  for  teaching  purposes. 

r  Tho««e  who  have  carefully  gone  through  the 

kllrri<«  are  invariably  struck  by  the  excellence 
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of  tlie  aiTangeraents,    and   the 
which  everything  is  displayed.      A  i 
does   the  whole  of  the  work,  and  the 
cost  to  the  State  is  about  sixty  tboiuyuid  dtdliii 

Although  in  the  midst  of  "  Terror,"'  awl  d 
civil  and  foi-eign  wars,  although  thresteiwJ  W 
its  internal  as  well  as  by  its  external  eurtnici. 
the  Revolution  also  gave  to  PariM  the  l-1i<imb 
of  its  own  Municipality,  Among  the  hisrtiaicJ 
monuments  to-day  in  the  Palais  de  Tlienaes  i« 
one  which  workmen,  laliwuring  in  a  vault  in  b 
choir  of  Notre  Dame,  had  the  gootl  luck  toiBg 
up  in  1710.  On  one  of  these  stones  islhisi*- 
scrlption,  iu  Latin:  "During  tlie  rvign  oi 
Tiberiiis  the  Nantes  Parisiens  erected  this  iltir, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation,  to  the  \<€j 
goodaiid  the  very  gi'eat  Jupiter."  ThatXnutn^ 
powerful  enough  thirty  years  after  the  birth  uf 
Jesus  Christ  to  raise  a  templ«  dtniiciil«l  t- 
Jupiter  at  the  Western  extremity  of  tb<^  litil* 
island,  was  the  germ  of  the  first  Municipalityof 
Paris. 

I  have  already  told  of  the  creation  of  tkr 
Parlouer  aux  Bourgeois  an<l  of  the  nine  of  lk» 
Pr<^vot  des  Marchand»  ;  I  havt-  now  (o  mtHiti* 
tho  existence  of  a  City  Council  c(>uijM»r<i  ^ 
twenty-four   preudoiimes  or  pnitl'liouinwa  wW 
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n-  pai<l  for  their  services.  After  tlie  shame- 
niiii  (if  Poitiers  and  tlie  terrible  defeat  of 
-  John,  Vrijvdt  Etietine  Marcel  not  only 
Jlt^l  himself  and  ^ehfiviris  in  the  Miuson 
Piliere  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  but  he 
_  'il  the  inhahitaiit^  to  man  the  walls,  and 
■  Vive  the  eight  qtuirtiers  into  which  Pai'ia 
1  lien  dis-iiled. 

inrleH  V  left    no  real  authority  with  any 

^■nt  the  Prevot,  and,  after  the  revolt  of  the 

.;..lin«,     he    alMtliHlied    that    office    <luring 

i.fy-nipe    years.     It   had    hardly    Ijeen   re- 

ahliMhol  when  the  English  occupied  Paris. 

'■■r  the  Fronde,  and  tlie  active,  energetic  part 

n   by  the    PariHiBU  Municipality,  the  man 

■xelnimeii  "L'  Etat  c'est  moil"  was  nut 

h-.-iTing  the  capital,  its  oi*ganiw»tion,  and  its 

inulibeK  to  any  other  authority  tliau  his  own. 

Il  is  true  I»ui»  XIV  allowed  the  city  an  a[)- 

r,irio«>  of  electing  the  pnivrtts,  the  echfivinH 

•\\<-tju<trtettier*,  hut  the  i>n)cun!urM-«yndics 

■tIkt  officers  were  compelled  to  buy  their 

-.     Moretwer,  that  King  divided  the  ad- 

■imtion    of    Paiirt    up    Into     Purliament, 

livau  of  Finances,  Board  of  Pulillc  Works, 

Butetuuit-Oeneral   of    Police,  luid    ttie    City 
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Finally,    the    degraded    iflBtitotioii  <I| 
echhnnnge  disappeareil  tlie  daytbatllrtf 
tille  was  .taken ;    and    when    Bailly  w* 
claimed  Mayor  by  the  assembly  of  elwlon 
cried    aloud,    i-epeating    it   a    biindn-d 
"Plus  de  Prevdt  de  marchnuds!  un  M; 
Paris  !     Oui,  oiii,  un  Mair«  <le  Paris ! '' 

The  law  of  May,  1700,  crealt-d  an  aJmiMtti- 
tion  composed  of  a  Mayor,  sixtwu  aidis  thiCJ 
Councilloi-s,  ninety-six  NotaWej*,  a  Procanw 
General  of  tlie  Coinnmue,  and  two  saUnitBla 
All  the  members  of  this  MiuiicipalitT  »• 
named  by  active  citizens  of  Paris,  from  foc^ 
eight  districts,  and  their  i>rgatiisAtion  ItftiJ 
until  August  10,  1790.  That  day  tbe'T*! 
missaires  des  Sections  "  to  tlie  iiumbifr  ol  iM 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  siu!ptm3elfli 
Municipality.  The  legislative  ^\j«eBl^ 
oi-deitrd  that  the  forty-eight  districts  dud 
each  name  a  member  to  take  charge  of  tkbij 
and  thus  was  born  the  Paris  Cutiiniune.  I 
turn  this  arrangement  was  done  away  wil 
after  the  ninth  Thermidor,  when  Paris  wasna 
aged  by  National  Commiaaions  ap|)ointeJ  ( 
the  Convention. 

The  Dii-ectoire  replaced  these  with  a  ban* 
of  seven  a<lministratoi-8,  but  they  luul  wait 
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^"^-*- way  for  two  Pivf,-t^,   on,- for  tin-  Di'iiart- 

^T^^m  of  ihe  Seine,  the  other  for  the  Police ;  and 

I  Uw  coming  in  of  tiiese  two  functionarie!^ 

red  the  last  vestiges  of  the  mimicipal 

The  arrangement  continued  through 

npire  and  the  Restoration,  until  the  Rev- 

i  of  1830  in  fjict ;  but  after  (hat,  a  Muni- 

I  Council  of  thirty-six  niembei's  was  elected. 

rDttriug  the  Second  Empire  all  the  memhers 

I  tie  Municipal  Commission  were  appointed 

|r  the  State;  Imt  while  the  Commune  was  in 

■cr  a  Mayor  and  two  aids  admin iatertHl  the 

affairs,  and  ther'e    was  no    thought  of  a 

^il  MunicijMl.     The  Conunune  cnn^hed,  a 

Konicifwl    law    was    voted    by  the    National 

ilbly  at  Vei-saillett,  audit  is  that  law  which 

vcmit  the  city  tu>day. 

i  Tile  Conseil  Municipale  of  Pana  is  comjWAed 

;  eighty  nn'mlwra,  elected  in  im  many  quw' 

The  capital  is  divided  into  twenty  ar- 

Ddi»!M-inentJ4  or   wards,  and  each  of  tbeiw  ia 

pbdivided     into    fonr    qnnrtiers   or    BectioM, 

-iiig  not  numU-rsi,  but  names.     Tliiw,  in  the 

~«»iphtli  arrondifweraent,  and  knoivn  generally  as 

rliiit  of   the  l!;iy«tVn,  the  uame«    of  them*  four 

[juttrtiers    are:     Champs    Eiys^ea,     Faubourg 

Ju    Roitle,  Madeleine,    and    Euix>pe;    thuH,    iu 


r 
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iihe  ninth  arrondissement,    that  of  tl;.-  ";--- 
1*1116  quartiers  are:     Saint    GeoTfrtw.   '    .  ■•- 
Id'Antin,  Montmartre  and  R<x'hecboin  ■     1 
I  not  necessary  to  mention  more  nani—  ■ 
I'thetbing  understood,  and  we  will  ](r>.-    i      ' 
Tthe  plan  of  orgfti.isa^ion.      Unlike  in  si-.    '■ 
i:incesi — there  ai-e  some  thii-ty-(*ix  tlinnv    i 
[  naunes    in   the  Fi-ench    RepnViIir,  jin^i 
these  has  its  Mayor  and  Board  of  A'!" 
■where  the  Councillors  are  electtnl  f<)r  :i  ■  ■ 
four  years,  the  Municipal  Councillor-'!  !'  - 
are  ehosen  for  only  three  yf-ars,  one  I'ri  u  •■■'•- 
[  qunrlier,  anil  no  matter  how  inany  iulwbhui^ 
there  may  be  in  the  sub-sectiona. 

By  reason  of  flieir  election   these  menkr' 
I  also  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Cob*"3 
'  General  of  the  Depai-tinent  of  the  Si-inc,  wii'^ 
J  equivalent  to  making  Aldennen  (-...<'-■"' 
!  with  County  Commiseionera,  whor*'  f 
such    officials.     When    the    tililes  ari-   ..«"- 
they  meet  at  the  Hfit*-!  de  Villi-,  and  wilb«' 
being  obliged  to  pass  upon  the  validity  of  tbr< 
own  election,  they  proceed  to  elect  their  tiflkm 
and  commiHsions,  timt  U  to    say,  CcMnmitt** 
The  law  prewrilK'8  that  the  "  Bureau,"  or  h" 
of  officers,  shall  be  n  President,  two  Vi«-Pr' 
dents   and    four    Seci-i-taricM.      Prvfvdtoit    ' 
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i  Symlic,  ami  the  Pi-esitk-iit  and  Syndic 

two  principid  im.-i'roiis  of  the  Common 

1,  hut  the  former  offire  is  of  the  mo»t  ira- 


fiu't,   the    function  of   President    of   the 

-  CoiiHeil  Miiiii(.-i|ui1e  ia  a  very  enviable  posi- 

It    funiishi-s  the    fitulaiy   with  a  splen- 

..tlirp  in  the  Hotel  de  VilU — the  moat 
■:iticfrit  city  hall  in  the  worki;  lie  receives 
li    moi-e  compensation,  or  salary,  than   his 

I'/oes,  Ijeing  paid  four  thontiaiid  doUai-s  lui- 
'.y;  mid  the  city  gratuitoiiMy  puts  at  his 
.■■»aJ  A  carriage  and  pair,  with  coachman, 
■  '    iiM    hnldH    the    oftie*'.      Moreover,  he    ia 

i-hed  with  a  piivftt*  secretary  to  aid  him 
:  -  work :  and  his  door  h  gimnled  hy  "  huis- 
,'■  or  uhIii-i-m    in  livi-rv",  with   cniblcmatic 

1-4  around  their  Tieeks,  who  precede  him 
..  In*  inar<'hew  from  his  office  to  the  Council 
i-i)»er. 

ij-'  Sj-ndie  regiilat*!*  all  the  expenditures 
■in-'  Council,  which  include  a  montlily 
-V  ance  of  one  hundred  dollars  accorded  to 
I  Aldi>nnan  tip  cover  the  expense!*  incurred 
I  in  the  performanee  of  hi-«  ofTtctal  duties. 

Byndic  also  has  an  oltice  furnislied  him ; 
1  Dot  so  flne  as  that  of  Uju  Pniudtfrit  of 
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tbe  Coimcil,  and  lie  lias  a  clerk  iostcail  d* 
Beeretary.  He  organises  nil  fet«s  tw&qwt^ 
or  receptions  given  liy  the  Municii»]ity.  i 
be  is  the  nuicli  aouglit  after  dit<petu<ati3r  L>f  is- 
vitatlonB  to  the  two  balls  givcii  anntuJk  intl 
magnificent  salons  of  the  City  Ualh  Th*Sf» 
(lie  is  a  busy,  hard-workiug  oflirial,  hut  h*  « 
not  paid  any  more  than  his  colleague^  >ltiKnch 
he  is  fiuTiished  with  a  caniage  and  one  iaH\ 
with  driver. 

For  all  important  discnssionti  in  th»  CookS 
Chamber  the  President  arrange*  the  lirt  *l 
those  who  will  be  pennitted  to  "  uke  tkl 
floor  "  ;  and  as,  like  many  otht-r  parliammtaij 
bodies,  tbe  Paris  Board  of  Aldemit!ii  »  a 
over-patient,  there  is  a  scrainlil«>  to  liave  a»t 
name  at  tlie  top,  or  near  the  tup,  uf  tbr  G 
It  is  customary  to  keep  the  President  in  ofi 
for  one  year,  and  he  is  eligible  to  re^leduiB. 

Ordinarily,  three    public  Hessiona    an-  b« 
every  week,    on    Mondays,  Wednesday!*,  • 
Fridays,  from  three  to  seven  o'clock,  bat  tht 
is  not  much  room  reserved  for  apuctatofK 
member  of   the    Municipal   Council    add 
the    house,  not    from  his    scat,  as    in  \*ii 
Berlin,  London,  etc,  but   fi-om   a   ' 
preciwly  aM  is  done  in  th«  Chanibt-r  of  Dcpati* 
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Mihes,  be  they  long  or  sliort,  all  motions, 
printed   in  the   Bulletin   Municipal 
^iel. 

1  Addition  to  these  public  sessions,  the  num- 

[  which  ia  regulated  by  law,  and  may  not 

I  one  hundi-ed  and  forty  annually,  there 

3  Mpecial  sesaionfl  when  the  Couueillom 

I  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  which 

a  are  not  admitted.     Now  the  membera 

[  from  their  seat**,  and  now  the  State  is  not 

tente<l,  as   it  is    at   the    regular  sessions, 

r  by  the  Prefet  de  la  Seine  or  the  Profit 

'■     la    Police,    sometimes  by    both.       This    is 

'-itiue    Paris    is    the  cnpital  of  the  Repub- 

,  and  the    State  has  a  mrtain  conti'ol  over 

'i>ie  of    the  duliberations  and    acta    o£    the 

'    -iincil. 

Without  counting  thi»  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  Municipal  Coundl  of  Paria  is  di- 
\fA,  by  election,  into  six  large  Standing 
riimitt^wH — not  to  mention  several  small  aul>- 
1  inii"ions— **ach  composed  of  Mixteen  imun- 
Tli-  six  are  as  followjt:  (I)  Finances, 
■  -ions,  and  Monopolies,  Disputable  Que** 
(2)  General  AdminiHtratinn,  Mairies 
is  B  Mayor  for  each  nrrondi'wement), 
;«ta,    Police;    (2)     Pid>lic    Ways,    Pronio- 


naflas,  Lighting;  (4)  Education,  Fine  Art*; 
{:-})  Public  Assistance,  Pa^mbroking ;  ('•) Water, 
Sewera,  Sanitaiy,  etc.  The  reports  of  CooiBiifr 
teeR  are  all  printed,  and  some  of  tfae^e  an  rtrj 
valuable  documents. 

Paris  is  a  city  which  has  an  an-a  of  only  twenty 
thousand  acres ;  still,  it  has  alKiut  2,600,000 
inhftbitanta.  If  the  area  coveretl  by  tin.-  Ri**T 
Seine,  the  streets,  squares,  gardetiw,  park^*,  cdw- 
ttries  and  other  nnbuilt-on  snrface  be  At- 
ducted,  it  will  be  found  that  these  peojile  Uw 
on  not  more  than  13,5tX)  Bore*.  This  kIkwi 
that  Paris  is  the  most  densely  fMjmlatvd  citj 
on  the  Continent ;  it  contain*  over  one  hunJnJ 
persona  to  the  acre,  while  Berlin  has  only  niwtT, 
and  Vienna  but  fifty-five.  There  are  hu^ 
more  than  88,500  honaes  in  Paris,  but,  it 
ino^t  of  these  are  what  we  call  "  flata,"  they 
contain  more  than  a  million  loilgings  or  niMii- 
nientH,  The  yearly  rental  derivoU  from 
is  $175,000,000. 

The  standing  debt  of  the  city  is  qnite 
000,000,  and  the  largest  item  of  tbo  am 
appropriations  which  the  Aldemien  hare 
raise  annually  !«  the  interest  on  this  eity  <H»(— 
a  matter  of  something  lik«  $22.0<^0,<K)0.  Tbi 
other  largfrst  fxpenses  are:  Public  Instructioo, 
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$8,000,000;  street'*  (paring,  repRiring,  cleaning, 
tic),  $5,r.O0,0(M) ;  police,  $5,400,000;  public 
■f»*istniir.-.  $5,400,000  ;  aewers,  $2,400,000 ;  firtv 
men,  5;I,fiOO,000,  apprentice  schools,  $1,400,- 
000;  piiWic  libraries,  $1,000,000;  lighting, 
$1,500,000,    etr.     It  takes  nlmut   $fi5,000,o6o 

miftlly  to  luwt  all  the  city's  reiiuirenients. 
'  The  most  important  item  in  the  ordinary  re- 
■pta  oorapa  frotn  tho  octroi.  This  in  a  tariflf 
rduty  charged  on  articles  which  enter  Piiris; 
u  to  (tay,  on  all  portable  liquids,  food, 
ipl,  foragi',  and  ImUdiug  matenals.  This 
atve  jneldft  alniut  $32,000,000  on  an  average, 
be  other  principal  »ourc*-s  of  revenue  are  the 
I  »m  lU'ip,  on  bicyclo-s,  hormi^a,  carriages,  etc, 
|,6.'>0,'>«>;  nmi'ket  hoiwert  and  public  inai-kot- 
,  $2,0(M».000 ;  sbiugbttfr  bonnes,  $700,000 ; 
xrarehotises,  $700,000;  cemctenes,  $500^ 
I ;  public  carriages,  $1,200,000  ;  divers  con- 
Biitiuns  for  tixing  the  Htrcets,  architectnre, 
ring,  lighting  private  ground«,  etc.,  $1,0(N>,- 
Ft;  Statv  A^HiHtanee  in  keeping  np  and  clean* 
'  ■ ,  i^  |uiv(<ment>t,  $ROO,000 ;  tax  for  sweeping 
iiewallt-s  $«0(VH)0;  State  contriliiition  towanl 
ipporl  of  iwlicr,  $1,800,000;  from  the  0«« 
■riipany,  $3,800,000;  waU-r  tax,  $-2,600,0<X), 


Every  year  the  Paris  Muuicipal  Cob 
votes  an  estimate  of  the  receipts,  and  i 
appropriations  to  meet  the  probabk- 
of  the  following  year,  and  this  is  called  t 
Budget.  But,  like  some  other  acta  of  t! 
Council,  this  budget  must  be  approv»?d  U 
the  Goverament  before  it  can  go  into  tS«i 
Usually  in  November  or  December  the  CouDcit 
votes  what  is  called  the  primitive  bndgvt,  tii'l 
in  May,  when  the  accounts  for  the  pnwMliae 
year  are  closed,  the  supplemental  budget  tf 
voteJ,  and  thia  introduces  whatever  chutict^ 
may  be  found  necessary  in  the  other  one. 

In  1900  the  Budget  of  France  waa  ne«rlt 
$700,000,000,  and  that  of  the  capital  was  amh 
$65,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  five  per  rrai- 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  average  \ic\i  '^■ 
real  estate  investments  in  Paris,  thr-  i 'i 
represents  a  total  value  of  about  ^3,4tM>,' 

This  does  not  include  public  builtling^  ti., . 

monuments  and  other  structures  wbicli  have  w 
rental  value. 

From  the  very  fact  that  it  U  the  cafntal  o( 
France,  Paris  has  to  submit  to  ct-rtain  jai*"*- 
tions  on  privileges  thnt  are  enjoyed  hy  otirf 
Municipal  Organisations.  But  if  the  Govetii- 
ment   does    intervene  in    certain   of    the  city'* 
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■ — that  18,  haa  somutLiiig  to  say  about  tlie 
iBe  of  paving  the  streets,  maintaining  the 
B,  the  Municipal  guards,  etc., — it  aluo  pays 
t  of  the  ex]>ens(^a  thereof,  besides  doing  all 

power  to  emWllish  Pann  with  handsome 
inK-nts.     For  several  yean*  past  there  has 

A  constant  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
t  Municipal  Conncil  to  free  themselves 
thin  guardiauahip  of  the  State,  as  ex* 
ed  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  but  the 
imont  n-memljera  the  old  saying,  "  To 
i8t*T  of  Paris  is  to  be  Master  over  France," 
Bo  niainlains  the  State  control  over  the 
ftl  appropriations. 

tne  hitttorians  give  to  Louia  IX  the  honour 
mding  an  inntitntion  of  whicii  the  last  of 
loe  nuule  Huch  bad  uni!  ;  but  it  is  probable 

the  first  police  force  was  organised  by 
pie«  Caput.  However,  there  is  no  straight 
Bnt  anjrwhere  aa  regards  the  poli<'p,  or  jjttet, 

Me  earlier  centuries,  and  it  is  not  until  the 

of  Louis  XIV  that  we  really  learn  some- 

dt-ftnit*'  on  that  xuhjcct. 

Reynie  was  the  firt^t  Lieutenant  of  Police ; 

ak  hold  the  29th  of  March,  1067,  and  one 
earliest  mh-B  wan  lo  Htitablinh  the  use  of 

us.     Before  then  olucui'ity  was  an  aid  to 
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all  crimes ;  so  it  came  a1>out  that  every  owtsi-t  cI 
a  house  was  ordei-ed  to  hang,  aftt-r  uiuc  oV!i 
at  night,  and  from  a  wimlow    of   the  s#< 
fluor,  a  lantern  with  a    lij,'hte<l    randlf 
and  eveiy  peraon  who  was  in  the  strtet  «fu 
that  hour  was  also  obliged  to  carry  »  1 
lantern. 

The  second  Lieutenant  of  Poliw,  of  wfcii 
there  is  any  record,  was  the  Maniuis  d"  At^ 
son.  He  was  appointed  in  Jamiarj-,  HIItT,  « 
remained  in  oflice  uutil  June,  171R;  hut  he* 
rc-appointed  to  the  place  in  April,  1782. 
the  mean  time  the  indecent  morals  and  a>ml\ 
tions  of  the  Regency,  the  detuiueherie*  i 
noblemen,  the  libertineage  of  aldm 
prostitution  of  ladie-s,  the  Hcandals  of  stiitk  jol 
l)ing,  the  encouragement  of  rapacity,  rbcatti 
and  intrigues,  the  thefts,  murders  and  t 
atioiis  had  Ifecome  less  frequent^  still  Lht-  pob 
continued  to  authorise  the  oj^ening  of  trijJk 
or  gamhling  houses,  under  the  survvlUancr  t 
detectives,  however,  and  these  espioiut  1 
chosen  fi'om  jnd>lir  M'omun,  ealMlrivers  and  i 
few  of  the  letter  elass  of  individuals  wbolM 
lost  all  their  money  and  were  deep  in  dfW 
The  reign  of  Louis  XV  hegan  willi  n-hgioi 
excesi*  and  finished  in  nu  exottss  of  deliaucheij 
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M  force  of  Paris  aiding  the  King  ma- 
*t  both  extremitie!<. 
(rwirteHnth  and  Isjst  Liimtenant  of  Police 
iroux  de  Ci-osue,  wlio  took  cliarge  wlicn 
rV  I  ]iad  In^en  sovereign  for  eleven  yeai-s. 
that  Bourbon,  and  until  the  t«king  of 
rtille,  the  Paris  police  were  about  the 
1  they  had  l>een  under  his  iij-cdeces^or, 
I  equivalent  to  saying  they  were  of  little 
I  preventive  to  crime. 
Bevolution  supprewed  the  office  of 
ant  of  I'olice,  and  the  force  was  put  un- 
3nanag<>meiit  of  a  permanent  committee. 
•  chang<M  occurre<l  withid  a  few  years, 
ally  in  Febniary,  181)0,  (law  of  28  phi- 
I  fi,)  a  Pref^t  of  Police  W!i»  created, 
the  titlo  or  desiguatlou  of  llie  official  at 
1  of  the  Paris  police  foi-ce.  but  it  was 
nned  alwa^'x  during  thoRe  four  dintitict 
rof  history  known  ait  Repnbll«u],  Consu- 
|H-rial,  and  foreign  Revolution,  called 
tiiiQ.  The  conduct  of  the  police  during 
Ittf  n  years  of  "  restntirntion  "  is  so  cov- 
th  infamy  that  it  will  never  be  forgot- 
I  co-operated  in  the  secret  mission  given 
Ureuil  for  the  assassination  of  Nn|K>> 
rothers;  it  comptdh^  the 
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celebration  of  Sunday,  and  it  kept  btred 
in  eveiy  household.  Theu  after  tJi«  One 
dred  Days,  it  took  up  again  its  work  of 
and  vengeaiioe. 

It  is  not  to  lie  wondered  at  that  Pi 
should  finally  have  swejjt  all  the  rascals  out. 
have  sent  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  inio  eiilr, 
or  have  crowned  all  edifices  with  the  thi**- 
coloured  flag  of  victory  and  of  jiii«ticc.  It  can 
hardly  be  said,  however,  thnt  the  police  fofw 
of  Louis  Phi]i]>i»e  was  any  better  than  its  pi 
ceasor«  in  many  ways,  while  as  for  that  of 
Second  Empire  it  was  no  more  or  Ie«*  than 
part  of  the  system  of  espionage  which  Haj*- 
leon  III  had  hastened  to  establiitk  all  orr: 
France. 

In  the  Third   Republic  the  poHoe  force  of 
Paris    was  again  taken  in  hand,  this  time 
the  Municipal  Council,  although  the  State 
its   share  of  authority  in  tlm  premiaifi.     If 
good  police  foi-ce  is  necessary  anj-^rhepe,  it 
necessary  in  a  city  which  contains  the  fioi 
ment  of  the  State,  the  a'pi-esentativea  of 
eign    powers,    visitors    from    all    parts   of 
world,  and  a  {xtpulation  close  on  to  three  mil 
BouUl     Paris  is  just  such  a  capital,  and 
18  good  reatton  why  a  GovcmmeDt  that  has 
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I  over  so  many  diverse  elements  should 

■  polict!  forco  in  its  own  hands. 

liunlly,  the  subordinate  of  the  Minister 

_  erior,  the  Pref^t  of  Police  is  appointed 

■  that  MiiiiwtLT;  but  his  officers  are  organised 

fiiniwlf  and  on  his    om'ii    respouaibility  to 

Miuisttr  ;  he  miilies  such  police  ordinances 

-  fio   d<--t.'ms  bvst,  without   being   under  any 

.■nl  neoessit)'  of  referring  the  matter  to  the 

.[licifud    council ;    he    is    not   even    required 

_'■  b^'fore  the  Council,  and  he  does  no  only 

II  he  feels  like  it,  or  under  instruction  from 

.Miui»t«T.     He  hnti  nothing  to  tmk  from  it 

'  an  appropriation,  and  although  the  city's 

■inn  amimiitH  to  $>5,400,000,  he  can,  under 

.lin    condition!*,  and  in  case    of  refusal    on 

.    part  of  the  Council  get  even  that.     As  for 

be  rvmaiDili--r  of  the  tium  necesFtaiy  to  run  the 

TmDcbes  of  the  Paris  police,  it  is  fiirniwhed  by 

b«  Stat«-,  and  in  incbuled  in  the  annual  budget. 

Tlic  Pnif^yt  of  Police  receives  a  large  salary, 

lOUBti  rent  free,  two  carriages  with  hoiws  and 

Ottchman,    furniture,  oOice  expenseo,  a   secret 

and,  a  box  In    all    the    theatres    and    at   the 

r~tnii  Opem,  and  free  passes  on  all  railways, 

Vfter  the  Prcfdt,  there  are  three  other  im- 

.  ■■  ijint  personages — the  Chief  Clerk,  th«  Chief 
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of  Police  ftnd  the  Auditor ;  there  an-  »l*o  thr^ 
distinct  orgaiiisatious — tlm  btireaiix.  the  «ku- 
missaires  of  jjolice,  and  the  active  for«-,  Tb<- 
Coniraiaaaires  of  Police  are  ma^«ftrate«  uamrii 
by  the  President  of  theRejmblic  at  the  requrs 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  {ilactd  ur 
der  the  orders  of  the  Pref^t ;  their  attrilA 
tions  are  administrative  aa  well  as  jiidiciarr. 

All  the  police  who  are  in  uniform  are  knmrr 
as'^ijardiens  tie  I<i  ywiiV,"  and  all  the  [Kilice  X 
in  uniform  are  "  itispecteurs."  They  eulw  tfce 
force  on  the  same  conditions ;  they  are  nihjwt 
to  the  same  rules  of  ailvancement  aod  retir** 
meut;  the  only  real  difference  in  their  jxiwridw 
is  in  the  perquieiteH  which  the  ingpetitw 
manage  to  pick  up. 

The  Chief  of  Police  has  also  under  hiit  ordl!^ 
A  "  cfief  ill' la  sttrele,^^  or  Chief  of  Dtt.,;;?-- 
nleo  the  following  brigades,  an  they  an     - 

(1)  "  liriijudes  lies  gartiU"  that  i-  ••■■  •.'■ 
jKjliee  having  chai^  of  the  hotels  and  ti 
houses;  they  have  to  nee  to  it  thai  all 
rugistei-sof  lodgera  in  the  capital  an-  ex»ct, 
to  report  the  movements  of  all  tenaot^ 
travellers.  A  traveller  arrives;  bis  fuUG 
demaiidt'tl  by  the  one  in  cliarge  of  the  \iiAi 
lo«l|(ing»,  and  the  name  be  give;*,  his  rusidi 
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.ion,  etc.,  are  MTitten  anil   furnished  to 

police ;  it  is  »  brigade  of  spies  which  oo- 

themsrlvefl  more  with  politias    and  scan- 

Itliiin  tbey  do  with  the  publie  Becurity, 

"  Brii/ades    des   recherclies"    of    which 

are  four.     The  duties  of  these  police  are 

k*i  inquiriea  about  nil  atrangei-s;  the  »up- 

lion  of  urila^vful  gambling;  to  keep  watch 

clulw ;  to  look  af  t«r  coiniiiercial  and  flnan- 

!»ooietiej*,  balln,  and  concerts ;  to  make  in- 

ii>ti  in   the  iiiti>re8tH  of    fainiliet*,  or  of  the 

Rv  administration;  to  furnish  interiireters; 

ik  after   the    vegetable  pedlars    in    the 

Is ;  to  investigate  the  cases  of  individuals 

■sted  jiiujrante    delict<i,   under    certain    cir- 

ii-tanw-s; — iu  brief,  to  "have  a  protecting 

r-tight  over  all  things,"     Under  this  elastic 

II.  llit?  Pri'fel  man(^fUI*  to  imike  a  good  deal 

ii-*e  of  the  '■'■  briffttdes  de  rechercli^"  in  tha 

.  of  |M>liiica1  police. 

'.(  "  liritjoilex  rentraUjty  Four  of  thew 
.'.ides  mak(>  each  <lay  the  service  of  the  Pre- 
■'iru  of  Poliw  at  the  theatres,  at  balls  anil 
iiert*^  and  in  thu  BtiU  Jo  Boulogne;  they 
■  have  to  dn  witli  the  boivu  raccH,  iriilitary 
;*■*!*,  and  pitbltcM  fetes  or  ceremonies,  'fhe 
h  central  brigadu  has  charge  of  all  veltioles; 
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the  sixth,  or  "  brigades  de  haUes"  look* iftt 
the  free  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tl 
large  markets  known  as  the  H.-dIes  Centnle*. 

(4.)  "  Brigades  d' Arrofidisseinenta.'''' 
are  twenty  of  these  brigades,  each  with  a  a 
tain  at  its  head  who  commands,  under  the  o 
of   the    Chief   of  Police,  three  or  four  hri 
diers    or  lieutenants,    twenty-four  tom 
diers,  or  sergeants,  and  a  number  of  "^ir« 
de  lapaix,"  which  varies  according  to  tbo  ii 
portancK    and   size   of   the    arrondissemeot  > 
ward.     The  effective  of  each  arrondiasemrtit 
divided  into  thi-ee  brigades,  oomiiiaaded  « 
by  one  lieutenant  and  two  sergeants,  and  tm 
brigade  is  subdivided  into  four  "sous  hrigndet ' 
that  is  to  say,  one  for  each  qaarter  of  the  ai 
These  police  have  charge  of  all  other  i 
houses  than  those  already  meiitioued,  all  * 
stands,  slaughtering  bouses,  and  the  i>rotr 
of   tbe  cajiital  generally.     There  are  540 « 
stands,   44   markets,   and    1280    "beatc,"  ' 
ifots,  as  they  are  called  in  Paris. 

(5.)  "  Cimtrole  General."  This  service  k 
charge  of  all  ordinances  concerning  the  pnhl 
cations  of  books  and  newapaperm,  of  pedhusi 
literature,  imd  bill  posting.  The  poUdng ' 
the  river,  the  department  of  weights  and  i 
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t  «ty  laboratory,    the  eanitary  condi- 

r  of  tbe  city,  atid  all  public  dispensatioiis 

nder  the  chai^  of  this  general  control. 

L)     The    "  sapeurs  pompiers,^^  or  fire  de- 

iDfut     This  coi-pa  eonsiats,  in  round  nuin- 

I  of  two   thousand  men;  it  is  a  regiment 

r  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War  in  all 

»r8  that  relate  to  the  recruiting,  discipline 

Kjtroniotion  of  itt  members,  for  it  is  a  part 

ha  French  anny ;  but  bo  far  as  I'elaf  es  to 

r  Bervices  at  fires,  they  are  under  the  exclu- 

lorilera  and  management  of  the  Prefect  ol 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

e  Capital  dotted  wUb  miHtaiy  lnrrB<rk< — An  \ 
represented  by  four  mouament*— Tfaf  i'  - 
Carrousel — A  courtynrd  flIliMi  witli  ^KuU}  •*• 
venirs — Its  pnviiig  stones  Btainrd  with  iamm 
blood — Scene  of  ancient  tourtutmentii— TIm  ^nal 
f6te  given  by  Louis  XIV  its  only  caronul — I«'»J 
of  the  '■  Little  Man  in  Red  " — Tlie  nuiuy  ir'..ti* 
wliicli  followed  bis  appearance— S>Rt«iTe  mi  »■ 
rougH  rabble — Massacre  of  Ihn  Swi**  G«irf- 
Josephine  aa  an  hostess — A  fsmoos  dancr 
AVhite  flag  of  the  Bourboiu— The  QrwaA  Aie 
Tnoinplie — All  imposing  coIouKkl  <KliJi>»— Aa 
dote  of  a  Prussian  colonel  tind  tba  chiMru 
Paris— The  funeral  obs«qtii«8  of  Victor  Hb(0. 

TiiK  Firat  Republic  having  iliiwipptiiMvd  "* 
tbe  smoko  of  hattle  or  despotic  tumttlt,  Ni^ 
\non  the  victorious  cnme  in  atid  made  ui  B 
pire  of  France,  iini.i  very  80on  the  o^iital  • 
clotteil  with  barracks  for  nrmed  nwn.  It 
true  that  some  works  of  puMic  ntility  m 
undertftken,  but  the  sonnd  of  (^atinon  wns  W 
ofti>ii  liearil  than  thti  uuuiid  of  itpade 
hammer. 
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First  Empire  is  rf^pi-esented  in  Paris  by 
monnments  only:  one  temple,  two  trium- 
J  an-'lies,  and  a  column  copie<l  after  tbat  of 
^.  Of  the  Temple  de  la  Vietoire,  better 
aa  the  CImrch  of  the  Madeleine,  and  of 
llunm  Veiid»')int;,  I  have  already  written, 
arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  with  its 
culumna  and  it^  bronze  capitals,  is  an 
^production  of  the  arch  of  Septimus  Sev- 
t  Rome;  but  the  bas-reliefs  and  the 
i  titatuo  of  the  model  were  replaced  by 
I  subjects,  to  the  glory  of  Napoleon, 
lace  da  Carrousel  is  alxjut  as  well  known 
open  (kjuare  in  Paris,  Everybody  has 
I  it,  not  particularly  to  visit  it,  for  aside 
'the  Gandietttt  monument,  and  a  pretty 
patch  of  shrubbery  with  a  few  flowers, 
aided  by  an  iron  fence,  there  is  nothing 
'cr  in  the  place  worth  mentioning.  The 
Dps  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  Pavilion  do 
•loni;  the  Seine,  and  of  tJie  Pavilion  de 
I  ttlornj  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  whei-e  the 
If  of  Finance  is  to  Imj  found,  present  a 
efFwt.  Here  and  there  ai-e  statues  in 
of  ifO'at  men  who  once  lived  In  France. 
Wme  of  the  door*  are  emblems  of  royalty, 
by  the  gnuii]  arcwlej*  through  which  all 


sorts  of  veliicles  are  nishiiig  into  the  Place  St 
la  Cora^die  Frangalse,  one  sees  the  Xa|>ol*«ii 
"  N's  "  that  have  beeu  left  iintoncfaed  by  a 
pie  who  do  not  seem  to  wori-y  any  aow  kl 
things  reminding  them  of  einpin;  or  ntuoaitkjR 
At  night  electric  lamps  pei-ched  high  up 
slender  poles  cast  powerful  lights  and  ini 
shadows  on  a  square  courtyard  fillwl 
ghostly  souvenii-s  of  a  pa^t  which  vraA  wily  w* 
often  terribly  important  The  Flac^  du  Cw- 
rousel  ia  a  large  open  space  lyiug  between 
buildings  of  the  old  Louvre  and  the  groiuJ 
where  the  Palace  of  the  Tiiileriea  otux  t*»i 
It  is  a  sfjuare  through  which  a  dtaen  genfl* 
tions  of  kings — the  old  Monarchy,  the  Firrt 
Second  Republics,  two  Empires,  tb«  R«st 
tion,  the  July  Monarch y^Bourl>oii8,  Oritrnw^ 
Revolutionists  and  Bonapartists,  have  in  tw 
looked  from  palace  window^)  rihI  seen  tlw 
power  swept  away  by  howling  mobs.  Maar 
time  and  oft,  between  the  reign  of  Louta  Xfl 
and  that  of  Niipoleon  III,  have  its  paving 
been  stained  with  human  blood  ;  aut]  if  lk«f 
could  only  speak,  they  might  In-ar  witnea 
many  stirring  L-veiits  iu  French  history. 

The  name  "  Carrouael "  comes  from  tk* 
ian  word  raroaclle — "  a  little  chariot."     Origt 
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the  Bqaare  was  a  stretch  of  open  gi-ouud 
outside  of  the    city  walls,  with   a  lane 

g  through  it  from  the  farm  of  the  Ma^ 

I  to  the  rivpr.  Toumaraeiits  were  veiy 
on    ill    Fi"anco    until    after    Montgomery 

Henrj-  II,  which  accident  led  to  their 
dono  away  with  in  fjivour  of  cliariot  races 
jueHtrian  exercises  made  up  of  allegorical 
niitattonH  of  8ome  famouH  event  in  the 
y  of  the  Prince  in  whoAu  honour  thoy 
given.  These  displays  were  called  *'  car- 
'4,"  and  the  fintt  one  ever  given  came  off 
t  courtyard  of  the  Loui-n-,  while  Henry 
IS  King.  Tlie  same  monarch  gave  another 
9  Notre  Dame  hridge,  while  his  successor, 

XIII,  gave  at  tht;  time  of  hi^  marriage 
Diinal  which  nearly  banknipte<l  him  and 
Hire  Court. 

lou  Louii4  XrV  Mcended  the  thi'one,  all 
part  of  the  present  Place  du  Ciu-rouael 
I  WB»  not  c«vfred  liy  a  fwrt  of  "  ahauty 
f  lay   along  the   oatskirt.s    of  the   city. 

the  beginning  of  the  sevent*'eiith  century 
1  \)t-en  a  inarahy  xtrip  of  ground  belonging 
dy  in  particular,  where  the  street  firav- 
I  emptied  their  garbage  cart^  and  whoro 
■era    wunt    to  fight  duvU.     In    the   year 


,  1620  it  was  enclosed  with  a  wall  tmi  Uii 
as  a  ganleu  for   tliu    use    of  ilodimioiielWi 
Montpynaiei",    who  occupied  one  \siit^  o( 
Cliftteau  des  Tnileries.     Tliat  wall  wm 
doHTi  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XPT,  ibe 
I  den  became  a  public  square,  and  a  f«w 
later  the  King  gave  her«  oertaiu  carousal 
'  whieh  liLsted  three  days,  and  co(*t  him  om 
,  lion,  two  hundnnl  tbousajid  liirres.     A 
I  structuie  was  built  aroiiud  tho  !U{aan9  (on 
-accommodation  of  spectator!*  who  gathenj 
witness  the  races,  balluU,  proceMsions,  and 
ing    matches.       Three    (jtiei-na — the  wiw 
Louis  XIV,  his  mother,  and  the  Queen  oC  J 
land — were  present.     On  the    laat   day  i 
was  a  niount<*d  ballet  coin]>Oi4e<l  of  fire  ^ 
rilles,    each    repi-esenting    a   different    b^ 
Lonis  XIV  led  tlie  Romans;  Lis  brotbefj 
at    the    head    of   tlio  Persians ;  the  Prioi 
Coiide  led  tile  Turk»4 ;  hiit  M>n,  the  Diw  i 
ghieii,  the  IIincli>oH,  while  the  Due  de  1 
led     the    American    Indians.       This    Doll 
Guine,  gi'andson  of  the  one  who  he]pvd  ] 
de  Medicis  to  plan  and  carry  out  the  mMI 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  tried  to  make  fail 
master  of  Naples.     His  long  imprisotunenl 
many  dneU,  his  numerous  lore  intriguH 
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profligacy  and  wild  pxploits  of  all 

lUHed  jwople,  when  they  saw  liini  tak- 

irt  «-ith  Condi:  in  the  carousal,    to  ex- 

"Thorti  18  the  hero  of   History  tilting 

le  hero  of  FhIjIh."  Such  waa  tJie  first 
l]y '*  earonsal "  ever  given  in  the  place, 
>t  the  name  has  alwayn  atvick  to  it 

vxititu  a  tradition    that    the    Louvre, 
[Teat  8(|uare,  and    the    Tuileries   palace, 

it  exiHtfd,  wert-  haunted    by    a    s|>ectre 

the  I'etit  lliimme  Jiouge.  The  appear- 
Ethia  spectre  was  always  followed  by  a  Na- 

nii»fortune,  civil  commotion,  Revolution, 
:dtMut«r,  or  death  of  Uie  head  of  State. 

Catherine  de  Medicis  built  the  Tulleries 
tik  forcible  possension  of  other   people's 

;y,  including  a  butcher's  shop,  the  owner 
ieh  was  kno^vn  among  the  neighbouni  as 
[tittle  Man  in  Red,"  becauru!  of  his  bloody 

i.  This  butcher  bi^came  the  accidental 
of  some  of  the  amorous  exploita  which 
lace  in  the  new  Ch&teau,  and  to  insure 
lencu  the  Queen's  mother  had  him  de- 
into  a  subterranean  jm^sagewHy  which 
Hvd  the  Tuilerifca  with  the  Louvre, 
lie  wail  niunlered.     Ther-eiipon  the  spirit 

jHMjr  fellou-    Look  up  its  abode,  in  the 


gaiTet   of  tbe  Tuileries,  and    ever  wncr  ( 
he  had  been  a  liemld  of  deatli  or  nusfortone  1) 
its  occupanta. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  reign  of  tie  " 
Mouarque,"  the  Petit  Ilonune  Rouge  ■ 
himself  to  Louis  XIV.  Followed  ruinooa  i 
lUsftstrous  war,  the  death  of  the  Duke  do  I 
goyne  and  his  wife  within  six  days  of  oA 
other,  then  the  King's  own  death,  leaving  it- 
crown  to  an  infant,  and  the  jMwpIn  to  lix 
mercy  of  a  pi-otiigate  regent  during  a  loo? 
minority. 

Louis  XV  was  called  by  his  people  "  Le  Birt 
Aim^e,"'when  he  lirBt  mounted  tbo  throne ;  W 
they  came  to  hate  him  more  than  they  had  of 
hated  any  of  his  predecessors  beforu  they  w*" 
done  with  him.  His  reign  was  a  long  otif,  tuit 
one  day,  he  met  the  "  Little  Man  in  Re«l,"  a*^ 
soon  afterward  he  caught  the  smallpox  *ai 
was  ere  long  can'ied  to  Saint  Denia. 

It  may  have  been  that  Louis  XVI,  who  W 
to  pay  with  his  head  for  all  the  tyranni««l  fin^ 
ings  of  his  ancestors,  also  saw  the  batdirt''' 
ghost  the  fimt  niglit  after  he  slept  in  the  Ttf- 
eries,  when  th«  mob  had  for«;d  the  Royal  fiB- 
ily  to  move  into  Paris  from  Vemullee^  bat  if 
legend  doea  not  tell  UH  fK>. 
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opportunity  to    show  the    effect    of  pkilfuBj 
liaiidted  guns  on  a  mob,  wheu,  from  tbe  sti 
of  tile  church  of  Saint  Roch,  lie  cleared  t 
same  pluce  and  put  an  end  to  the  Reign  < 
TeiTor. 

The  event  of  the  20tli  of   Jnne  w»  W 
rehearsa]  for  the  tragedy  of  the  10th  of  Aiigw 
ivhen  a  Pai'ia  mob  again  attacked  the  p 
The  gallant  defence  of  the  S^Hss  Gaanl,  ll 
massacre,   and  the  flight  of  Louiti  XVI  i 
Maiie  Antoinette  to  acek  safi-ty  at  tbt  \»r  ■ 
the  convention,  is  an  of t^told  hile,     A  few  di 
later  a  newly  invented  instrument,  called  i 
guillotine,  was  set    up  in  the   ountn"    ol  t 
square,  ju^t  about  the  spot  wLt're  the  i 
triumphal  arch  erected  by  Napoleon  now  si 
and  began  its  work  of  cutting  off  tha  hml* 
those  who  displeased  the  Revolutionarrletiid 
All  the  executions  of  the  earlier  dayH  of  i 
Revolution  took  place  there,  but  towards  ti 
end  of    1792  the  dread  instrument  WM  tn**- 
ferred  to  the  Place  de  la  Rovolntiou. 

Next  the  fanatics  of  the  ei>och  Iniilt  a-tran;7 
monument  in  the  l*lace  du  Camiuwfl.  h  >  •- 
a  little  building,  containing  a  piaster  )>-.k-r  <  i 
the  infamous  Marat,  also  the  wa^htiib  in  whiti 
ho  was  batliing  when  Charlotte  Cortlay  *t«W*'i 
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Jlim ;  his  lamp,  inkstand,  pen,  samples  of  liis 
tidwntin^,  ami  other  souvenira  Daily  a 
ddier  win  »tatioii«d  to  guai'd  the  monument, 
Qt  one  raoraiug  the  sentinel  wan  fovuid  dead. 
(Tfaether  lie  was  killed  by  the  cold,  or  waf* 
Khteue*!  to  death  by  the  apparition  of  the 
Uoinute  Jlouge,  no  one  ever  knew. 
he  Htninge  monument  was  piJled  down  iu  1 790, 
n  Bonaparte  removed  from  the  Luzeii^boui^ 
0  the  Tiiileriei*. 

The  QarroHw;]  Wing  densely  ]iack.ed  with 
^>ectaton(,  Gi?iieral  Bunft|)arte  di-ove  into  the 
•qnare  in  an  op«*n  c^mage  drawn  by  six  winte 
JtonteM  and  HuiTOunded  by  a  brilliant  »UiS. 
ThU  was  the  tir^t  time  that  he  publicly  wore 
the  little  cockeil  hat  which  afterwanU  became 
so  fnmoiiH  ax  his  invariable  head  eoverinj^.  In 
the  Carrousel  lie  left  the  camage  and  niount^-d 
a  home,  in  onler  to  pa?«i  in  review  the  regitnents 
which  htid  W-en  ordered  out  to  do  him  military 
honoum.  A  granddinnerinaugiiratedhistaking 
poNHewiuu  of  the  Bourlion  mansion,  and  it  wait 
followed  by  a  diplomatic  rece]>tion,  at  which 
Josephine  jilayed  Iio«tenM  lu  a  way  that  showed 
her  gue«t«  that  she  was  well-bretl. 

Bonaparte  made  many  ctianges,  but  even 
tiien  the  PUoe  du  Carrousel  was  nothing  like 


as  large  as  it  now  is.  There  ■were  •erenl 
streets  included  within  its  limits;  in  oee  of 
these,  the  Rtie  de  Chartrea,  •was  a  Iwllnm 
called  the  Vaiishall  d'Hiver,  which  meaa>  w 
have  been  a  rather  lively  place.  Carriigw 
could  ilrive  inside  of  it,  and  the  I>allroora  wu 
simply  enormous.  There  were  bosci*  all  flpmiwl 
like  at  an  Opera  house,  while  the  up|)ergaUri7 
was  used  as  a  promenade.  Here  all  the  pitiU 
maitresses  and  ffrise.tt.es  of  the  day  usfd  w 
assemble  to  dance,  to  flirt  ancl  to  .bttm;^ 
rendezvous.  Thiseighteenthcentiiry  "Mahllk" 
was  turned  into  a  theatre  in  1792,  which  wp 
christened  the  Vaudeville,  and  thus  becatne  tb 
ancestor  of  the  theatre  of  that  name  that  m« 
stands  on  the  corner  of  the  Boulevan)  and  Ik 
Rue  de  la  Chanss^e  d'Antin. 

After  he  became  Emperor,  Kapoltoii  I  w« 
the  hero  of  many  splendid  pageants  wldfk 
passed  through  the  Plaee  da  Carrousel^  midi  i» 
the  coronation,  the  divorce  from  Joeephioe,  ^ 
marriage  to  Marie  Louiiifl,  the  birth  of  tk* 
King  of  Rome. 

Then  one  morning  the  tricolour  flag' 
hauled  down  fmm  the  Pavilion  de  rHoriocp 
niid  the  white  flag  of  the  BourhonA  was  koistrd 
in  iu  place.     A  few  days  later  Louix  XVIH 
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entt-n-J  lilt  Tuileries  and  as  he  olimbetl  the  staii-s 
he  remarked  that  there  watji  nothing  changed  in 
France,  only  theru  wiw  one  more  Frenchman. 
A  n-ginicnt  of  Cossacks  bivouacked  in  tlie 
Place  tin  Carrousel,  sent  there  to  protect  from 
mn  angry  populace  certain  workmen  who  were 
removing  from  the  triumphal  arch  the  horses  of 
Saint  Mark  wliieh  Napoleon  had  brought  from 
Venitv.     The   famous    bronze   group    was   re- 

trwi  to  the  City  of  the  Doges,  and  a  statue 
glor^' — the  Glory  of  the  Restoration — t«ok 
I)la(-f.  Conspiracies,  riots,  and  disorders 
foUow<Hl  in  succession  ;  hut  the  king  finished  his 
reign  a«  no  other  French  sovereign  Lwl  done 
(dnee  Louis  XV,  for  he  died  in  his  own  bed. 

With  the  exception  of  his  funeral,  also  the 
rejoicings  over  the  birth  of  Count  ile  Chani- 
bord,  and  tlio  jwigeunt  of  the  Coronation  of 
Charles  X,  the  quiet  of  the  Palace  du  Carrousel 

E rarely  disturhe^l  during  succeeding  yearn, 
lie  fihort  revolution  of  1830  made  the  place 
y  once  more,  but  that  "  cdrro'tae/"  ended 
with  the  enthroning  of  Louis  PhilipjH!,  and 
soon  he  wiw  viMited  by  the  sjK'ctre  of  Le  Petti 
tfomtne  Jiomje.  Talleyrand  died ;  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  crown,  was  thrown  out 
E  hin  carriage  and  killed. 
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In  1848  anotber  tiilal  waro  fiMri>|>t  tlmv^fl 
the  Place  du  CaiTousel,  and  Louis  Philippe  I 
to  England  for  safuty.  He  never  returnrd  I 
France,  hut  hardly  ■was  he  out  of  the  c 
when  ft  man  whom  he  had  kept  in  exile  l 
turned  to  his  native  land  and  began  to  &ifa  ifl 
the  troubled  waters  of  French  politics. 
Napoleon  soon  had  the  Imperial  crown  on  Ki* 
head,  and  he  bore  it  for  nearly  twenty  y**^ 
He  embellished  the  Carrousel  by  giving  it  it* 
present  a])])earance  and  by  refltorit^  tk^ 
Tiiiimphal  Arch  ns  it  now  8laud«. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  "Glory"  that  i 
ehed  over  France  by  this  the  last  of  the  I 
partes,  the  red  spectre  made  another  Rpp< 
followed  the  disastrous  war  with  Germuiv. 
the  Burrender  of  the  Emjieror,  the  fii^^hi  of  ^ 
Krapi-ess,  the  honxirs  of  a  aif^ge,  tlie  terror*  -i 
a  commune.  But  that  last  ap[>eariince  of  t!i' 
Petit  Homme  liouge  was  also  followtnl  bv  ^ 
establishment  of  the  Third  Gepuhlic,  wbi'! 
grows  eti-onger  and  better  as  it  ^rows  older,  an  ' 
which  has  brought  peace  and  prosperity  tolfc' 
French  Nation. 

If,  however,  the  Arch  in  the  Carrooael  H  oa\ 
of  jilftce,  not  80  with  the  Arc  de  PKtoile,  wt^ 
great  Triumphal  Arch  of  Paris  is  rightly  aJW- 
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^gatitic  masa,  iti4  domitiatit  poBition  nt  the 
(he  beautiful    avenue    of  tho    Cliampa 
bs,  gives  to  tbo  Arc  de  Triomplie   that 
limportanoe  whirh  such  a  monument  shouH 
.     It  was  N«rwk'OU  I  who  selected  the 
id  tlie  first  stone  was  put  iu  place  the 
ii    of     August,    180(>.     The    architect 
id  for  this  gigantic   \\'ov]i  was  Monsieur 
|rin,  but  he  diwl  in  ISl  1,  long  before  his 
ran  finished.     A  pupil  of  hia  by  the  name 
nuctvt-ded,  and  lie  senipulously  tried 
low  out  thf  plans  of  his  i-egretted  master. 
14  work  on  the  aivh  was  int-eirupted,  and 
t  reuewetl  until  1823,  when  it  was  taken 
f  an    architect  named    Huyot     Iu  1833 
lothcr  architect  took  hold,  and  he  con- 
ed the  attic;  but  it  was  not  until   1836 
hv  nirh  wax  finally  inaugurated. 
had  served  a  purpowe    some    time  before 
liowever ;  for  when  Marie  LouiMe  made 
Itranrc  into  Paris,  Napoleon  was  for  hav- 
[jftss  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  the 
imtion  was  bow  to  do  it     Inn  few  hours, 
liotcd  canvas  and  the  aid  of  carjH'nters, 
itntction  wtM  arranged  to  »ihow  what  the 
icnt  woiihl  Ik-  like,  and  the  young  £m- 
'piflscd  through  this  iinitation  structure. 


The  early  work  on  the  arch  was  very 


difi-l 


1  offered 

dationg.  It  was  necessaiy  to  dig  to  a  depd 
of  twenty-five  feet,  and  to  form  an  artificiil 
bafle  of  heavy  cut  stones  which  would  rappJJi 
M'ithont  danger  the  enormous  weight  of  tk* 
Btructiire.  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice 
$1,810,000,  and  for  8o  much  Dioooy  jM-riups 
perfect  work  might  hsive  been  erected,  wl 
however,  was  not  the  case. 

Still,  if  it  ia  not  exactly  a  masterpiecv  i 
architecture,  if  it  lacks  unity  and  style,  the  Al 
de  Trioniphe  certainly  inakt-a  up  in  grBod«a 
even  as  it  is  far  superior  in  dimensions  lo  tl 
greatest  arches  of  aiitifguity.  It  rwe»  to 
total  height  of  over  one  hundn?d  and  «irt 
feet,  with  a  width  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
eight  feet,  the  heightof  its  priucipal  arch 
ninety-three  feet  above  the  pavement.  Iti* 
imposing,  colossal  edifice,  one  that  can  br  w 
from  afar  off,  looming  up  above  the  capil 
The  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned  plavm 
the  simple  rMe  ui  ornament  to  a  grand  pi 
They  might  all  be  cut  away  without  fani 
itji  architecture  in  the  lea«t,  and  »ecn  frnm 
distance,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  w,  tl 
effwt  would  be  the  same  without  va  with 
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liU  ornamentation  consists  of  four  groups, 
wo  on  efich/<u^(ule,  in  allegorical  figureH  resting 
I  four  tympans  of  the  grand  arcli  and  in  the 
nr  tympans  of  thi!  Iiiteral  arches,  in  bas-re- 
tf,  and  in  the  frieze  of  high-relief  which  makes 
I  circuit  of  the  edifice  above. 

to    my,  this  magnificent  triumphal 
I  not   yet    been  completely  finii^hed,   90 

Be  ai-chitect'a  plans  are  concerned.     It 

I  int*'ndeil  that  the  platform  at  the  t/)p,  and 
JDm  whence  a  spleudid  view  of  the  capital  and 
I  HuburlM  can  \n>  obtained,  was  to  have  bt^en 
iDwned  with  something  or  other,  and  no  end 
t  projects  were  submitted.     One  uf  the  earlier 
arvhiltxrt^  proposeil  isolated  figures,  represent- 
ing the  leading  cities  of    France;  the  siigges- 
.  tioD  was  n>fuHcd,  btit  it  waa  made  nr4»  of  later 
nrben    the  Place     de    la   Conconle  was  being 
■(ieaiitilieil.     A  sculptor  named  Seurre  was  for 
liavtng    victoHoos    France  borne  on  a  chariot 
Irawn  by  six  horses.     This  project  was  carried 
■  ■lit  in  a  painting  which  dec-orated  the  Arch  dur- 
ing the /Am  of  July,  1838. 

In  1840,  when  Napoleon's  remains  were 
brought  from  the  River  Seine  at  Couborvoire 
lo  the  Inralidee,  another  pietui-e  was  placed  on 
lop   nf   the  monument;   which  reprenent«-d  the 


I 


Emperor  standing  on  a  tropliy  of  »ni»»iii* 
rounded  by  the  attributes  of  Victonr.  S«y» 
Riule  also  had  his  ideA  ;  be  wanted  *  tA^ 
figure  of  France  standing  on  a  spWre,  luU^ 
in  one  hand  tlie  torch  of  CiviHwitinn,  tlieotl* 
hand  resting  on  a  lion  that  n'oi^  inb^nJ^  I* 
figure  as  Popular  Forctf.  This  and  oiler  pi* 
jeeta  were  all  abandoned ;  but  in  nwrs  ntot 
years  we  had  the  quad  riff  a  of  FalgdiK. 
mediocre  imitation  of  the  triumphal  car  irf  ' 
tiquity.  It  remained  on  liigh  only  a  *^ 
while,  however,  and  everybody  in  P*riji  w 
glatl  when  it  was  finally  taken  domi  •£■ 
The  gi'and  edifice  still  await#i  its  crown. 

Frani  the  base  of  this  Triumphal  Arch  nt 
ate  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bra-ut  and  mJfoH 
avenues,  the  Avenue  of  the  Cliarapo  Elv 
the  Avenue  ile  la  Grande  Armee,  the  Avaur 
du  Bois  de  Boulogne,  thu  Avimue  Klelw,  **^ 
being  of  the  iiuraljer.  Moreover,  a  wiiie 
of  land  8urronnds  the  arch,  a  well-paviHl  pla" 
over  which  onniibusefl,  street  cam,  carrugH  o' 
every  kind,  and  an  ever  coantltuw  maltittHb 
seem  to  be  forever  hurrying.  It  U  a  hun'  *p< 
a  striking  place,  a  "circular"  square :  a  he**!' 
ful  opening  in  the  brilliant  city  wherv  p>^\^ 
from  every  country  under  the  suu  mav  Iw 
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I  particularly  so,  hi  the  months  of  Miiy  and 
HP,  when  Paris  puts  on  her  moat  charming 
pet,  and  WcotnoH,  indeed,  the  capital  of  the 
Vld. 

liis  Arch,  and  this  open  place,  was  the 
me  of  a  great  pablic  demonstration  on  the 
«titietli  of  April,  1848,  when  the  Second 
lepnblic  distributed  flags  to  the  National 
■I  ami  to  the  Army.  It  was  a  patriotic 
and  ino^nng  ceremony;  but  quite  different  was 
the  demonstration  made  by  the  children  living 
in  that  part  of  Pari^t,  when  the  Pniswiana 
entere»l  in  1870.  The  enemy  marched  through 
Neuilly,  t'ntei-ed  the  city  at  the  iron  gates  close 
to  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wa*  nceidentally 
killed,  and  a^o-nded  the  Avenne  of  the  Grand 
Army.  It  wiw  the  German  'general's  intention 
til  march  his  force  under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe; 
hut  at  the  head  of  the  small  advance  column, 
d«  u  Colonel  whot*t>  heart  was  too  gentle  and 
I  xn wM^pti lile  to  youthful  clamour  for  tliis 
'mh  to  K'  n-alised.  Before  tha  fa^'udt^,  which 
1  lowarfls  the  Gates  of  Neailly  two  tboa- 
bil  children  htui  niattoed  themnelvea  in  one 
■olid  group,  and  the  lioldost  pre^'ot  advanced 
a  few  yanU  to  t**II  this  Colonel  that  hie  sol- 
diem  would  huv««  to  ride   over  infunts  In'fore 
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they  could  pass  througli  the  Arch.  WHi-Uwr 
the  gallant  officer  bad  little  oae«  of  h'u  own  at 
home,  whom  he  tboaght  of  jcist  then,  or  wli^tlf 
he  waa  moved  by  this  ]>owerful  displiy  J 
youthful  patriotism — whatever  it  may  bitf 
been  that  impelled  him  to  do  «>,  he  tiirupdlii* 
horse's  head  around  the  arch,  auJ  the  rest  rf 
the  army  followed  hira. 

In  1885  we  had  another  never-to-be-forgoOa 
solemnity  iu  the  Plaee  de  rfitoiKt  aud  •booi 
this  colossal  areh.  The  committee  chanrwiwiUl 
the  obsequies  of  Victor  Hugo  8eleet*?ii  the  Art 
de  Triomphe  as  centre  of  that  oeremouy.  aai 
the  cofBn  of  the  illustrioua  poet  was  i^posnl 
there  during  several  days  and  nights. 

A  sarcophagus  sixty  feet  high  was  placni 
under  the  main  arch,  on  this  rested  the  ooAa, 
and  the  entire  front  of  the  maiwive  stnurton 
facing  towiiitl  tbe  Champs  EU-s^ies  vnu  hvof 
with  an  immense  black  veil,  behind  which  fui»-i 
ernl  iirns<  held  blazing  iirea.  It  waa  an  augnft, 
serene  siglit,  that  of  a  masti^r  of  thought.* 
great  writer,  thus  reposing,  aniiJst  the  mawi 
of  cannon,  the  rolling  of  dnimn,  and  the  tolling 
of  l>ellrt,  imder  the  giorlouFi  arch  which  Xip* 
It'on  I  had  consecrated  to  Mai-engo. 

But  the  one    whom  we  »aw  rmting  in  iht 
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ipluil  Arch  Wfts  no  captain  wliose  name 
lory  hiul  been  won  iu  battle.  His  was 
Ixuly  of  some  conquering  monarch, 
ed  from  many  victories.  No,  it  was  only 
I  an  olil  man,  who  tiaU  dnringall  liis  long 
)Oun?d  for  truth,  for  justice,  and  for  liWrty. 
assisting  at  the  ca{itui'e  of  &  moiiu- 
raiacd  to  the  Glory  of  War  by  one  who 
an  Apostle  of  Ppacp.  Napoleon 
rected  the  splendid  pile  to  perpetuate 
jirit  of  greed  and  conquest ;  but  as  we 
d  slowly  and  mlf  ntly  aUmt  under  its  wide- 
ling  shadow,  we  now  saw  that  it  was  the 
one  who  had  ever  dreamt  of  a  humanity 
Ejieace  and  concord. 
glof)'  of  Fi-ance's  armies  is  undying,  but 
lory  ha»  never  Iwen  greater  or  more  lai^t- 
I  the  glory  of  her  literature,  Iier  arts, 
sciences,  all  of  which  are  as  fi-ee  to  the 
Bs  the  air  we  breathe.  Hut  France 
Paria  knows,  that  the  wealth  which  she 
pves  away  will  ever  l>e  her  own.  Tnily 
Inwiann  might  properly  say,  "  Non  nobis 
•ed  tolo  nmndo  nati,"  of  themselves  and 
wonderful  city. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


Loiiia  XVIII  and  hia  foreign  friends — Ho«  I: 
posed   on   the   nation — Annilior    revolulJoft- 
crown  on  the  bend  of  Lonis  Philippe — ^Ti 
uiation  of  the  capital — Egyptian  obeliak  k 
history — The  Colonne  de  Jutllet — Increuii^f) 
lation  of  Piiria — liew  streets  and  qnutvi 
and    fountuius    constructed — Goa   inlrodnoel-An 
brilliantly  iDaminated  cilj. 

TirE  allied  forces  of  Europe  d«Uw^^ 
Napoleon's  power,  the  Empiro  wa*  heai'' 
rlown  and  the  anrien  rkijinie  ri'Mtoreil,  It  *^- 
an  excellent  moment  to  bring  back  to  P»rw  ^■' 
the  old  niflcUinery  that  ha<I  beeu  put  lo  «iri 
bad  vise  before  1789  ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  dtnr 
and  nobility,  with  their  feudal  rigfats  O^'-' 
othei-s,  the  Gothic  privi]ege«,  what  not  beski" 
and  why  not,  no  far  back  as  Francois  I  or  fT>' 
Philippe  Auguahifl,  if  n«cef«ar}'.  Thetimew*- 
well  chosen  to  "  defnire  la  revolution,"  f"' 
France  was  low  down  in  the  dust,  a  vauqm^- 
nation. 

Prussians,  Aiwtrians,  Rusaiaiw,  and  the  E^- 
lish    entered    Paris    as   iti    masters;  bat  t!- 
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ht  with  them  a  king  who  \h  known  in 
jT  as  Tjouit*  XVm,  That  Sovereign  was 
ad  to  the  Tuileriea  hy  German  lancers, 
Bassian  coaaacka  lined  the  i-oads  to  the 
^  and  British  guards  stood  with  Iiiin  by 
Bone.  Foreign  armies  were  caiuj>e<l  in 
!Ound  PariM;  foreign  soldiers  and  officers 
billeted  on  its  inhabitiints.  Tiie  capital 
ITced  to  feed  an  enemy — iiowtlm  allies  of 
keb  king  and  the  Fi-eueh  nobility.  Thei-e 
>  other  enemy  then  in  France  than  the 
^T^i•h  people  themHelres,  and  oppression 
Dok  the  i)liici'  of  libcrly.  For  that  matter 
Mwiy  was  fatigiiwi  with  wars,  the  country 
k1  L'limigh  uf  glory,  and  tlie  ]>eo|ile  were 
{  to  mipfjort  desiwtisin  if  by  doing  so 
6uhl  Ih"  assured  of  peace. 
I  that  plan  was  not  to  tho  taste  of  the 
tiie  noides,  and  the  clei^*.  First  Louis 
{,  then  Cliarlea  X  impOHed  heavily  on  an 
jr  dititnfiHed  nation.  Titles  and  privileges 
rpt'^tnldlshod,  intolerable  taxes  were  en- 
^  and  one  saw  in  Paris  only  pn)ceHsioiis, 
bn,  and    expiations,'    jR'i-formed  publiely 

I  only  moniimoiitfl  nUai  in  VmU  iluring  tlio 
Ion  weru  three  clinri-hp*,  two  ItriJp'S,  and  a 
iUcI  Iho  Cliapello  Expiatoiro,  hikI  ihU  t»mb  it 
)ind  iltnyi  empty,  of  any  trncv  of  roymlty. 


by  jiriests,  monks,  and  biaLo|>8,  seemingly  wiA- 
out  any  love  for  human  being*.  The  /m^m, 
those  of  the  nobility  anil  gentiy  who  h*l  it- 
serted  to  the  enemy  and  had  sen-tJ  agaaA 
Franco,  were  permitted  to  return ;  while  m 
much  as  two  hundred  million  dollam  wasgina 
them — taken  forcibly  froni  the  pt»opI* — ^" 
recompense " ;  yet  wh«m  th«y  were  back 
Paris  they  treated  its  [wpubitiou  with  infloirtii^ 
even  with  intolerant  tyranny.  It  vm 
that  Charles  X  launched  his  fanion<«  "onJi* 
nances  bottoes,"  and  once  agalu  Paris  i 
forced  to  buy  with  her  blood  the  lll»ertf 
France.  It  was  only  an  affair  of  tbre« 
those  famous  "journees  de  JuiUet,"  in  1831^ 
but  Paris  won,  and  the  "  King  of  thi*  £nugrj** 
took  up  once  more  the  road  luading  to  a  foi 
laud. 

The  crown  which  had  fallen  was  pidud 
and  placed  on  the  head  of  Louin  Plulipp 
d^Orleans,  and  all  his  reign  wtui  a  period  <l 
peace.  Pai'is  profited  by  this  fact  to  ffof 
larger,  to  embtdlish  itself,  to  take  on  the 
and  fashions  of  a  real  capital.  CornddonM 
worka,  such  as  bridges,  port«,  quays,  pubG 
sijiiares,  public  fountninfi,  houses,  etCL, 
undeilakeu,  and  the  reaidt  wa:*  a  gremt  tnu 
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latioD  of  ttie  city,  although  uot  so  great  as 

lie  one  that  took  place  in  after  years. 

i<Ier  Loum  Philippe,  the  Hotel  de   Ville 

ilar^;ed  and  finished ;    the  Arc   de    Tri- 

|i«  was  completed ;  the  remains    of  Napo- 

'  I  were  brought    from  the  dismal    ishmd 

unt  }Ielena;  the  oT>elisk  of  pink  granite, 

;  from  tljc  days  of  Ranieae«,  wnn  hmught 

he  land  of  the  Nile  to  the  capital,  to  be 

icd  where  the  dn^adful  guillotine  had  cut 

off  so  many  beada  during  the  Reign  of  Tei-ror. 

Thin    Pftiin   obelisk  is  not,  however,  one  of 

'   i>-opnlni's  needles,"  bo  called.     It  is  one  of 

■  ■  mouolith*  which  RamescM — Ix-tter  known 
liajw  by  hi«  Gn;ek  title  of  Sesostris  the  Great 

A  ho  r\-igned   over  Kgypt  fift<?en  or  sixteen 
itiirinfi  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  erected  in 

■  ;it  of  the  gate  of  the  Temple  that  liis  great 
■  M  i-dtor,  Anienhotep  III,  hail  built  in  the  Kast- 
■m  mibarbfl  of  ThelK^s.  Given  to  Louis 
Phnippe  by  Mohammed  Ali  Pa«ha,  Viceroy  of 
Etrvpt,  a  veflwel  was  sent  for  it  acro^w  the  Medi- 

:  :inp&n,  and  up  the  Nile  to  the  place  near 

■  re  it  «tood,  the  poor  village  of  Luxor.  It 
^'  .1-  n  difficult  task  to  bring  it  from  inlantl  to 
til.'  river'H  edgp,  then  to  load  it  on  tlu'Vi-twcl 
tnd  tbcQce  to  convey  it  safely  to  the  Place  de 
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la  Coucorcle.  But  thoug-h  it  is  one  sinirle  [« 
of  stone  weighing  two  liuudrt'd  and  forty  um 
the  woi'k  of  transfer  was  without  accidrnt,  ui 
the  expense  of  tlie  wholo  undertakiDg  wae> 
more  than  two  himdred  thouHaud  doUaiK 

To  Egj-ptologiftts  the  hierogIyj>hi*s  cot 
bas-relief  on  the  four  sides  of  timt  ohelUk  i 
as  clearly  understood  as  so  many  ABC* 
These  hierogly]>hics  are  inscriptions ;  that  i»  • 
Bay,  a  short  history',  celebrating  the  glory  of 
two  Kings  Rameses  II  and  III,  their  ridon^ 
their  piety,  etc,  and  recalling  the  fact  tiut 
was  they  who  had  erected  this  nioi^i&vi 
monument  at  Thebes  in  houoiir  of  thiit  ciir 
great  god,  to  whom  it  m'as  const«rsfc4 
This,  indeed,  was  the  real  intention  of  all 
singular  monuments  of  Egyjitian  iuveDti 
colossal  grandeur,  and  ett^mal  duration. 

All  Egyjttian  obelisks  are  niouoliths,  am 
signifying  a  single  piece  of  slone.  They  w 
hewn  in  the  famous  quarries  of  Syene  or  j 
souan,  at  the  extreme  Southern  Imumlaty 
Egypt,  the  barrier  between  that  country  i 
Nubia,  wliere  the  prinntiTe  rock  forma  a 
ledge  through  which  the  broad  stn^aia  of 
Kile  bounds  in  a  succession  of  boiMterouKrapi^ 
called  the  First  Cataract,  into  the  placid  tmU^ 
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iper  Eg)i>t,  and  whence  it  is  sevi-n  hun- 
id  fifty  miles  to  Alexandria,  as  the  crow 

I  and  space  and  bulk  are  1)L>wildering 
Hrw  oonteraplate  these  wonderful  obelisks. 
rhole  nninl»er  ever  produced,  great  and 
hanlly  exweds  flfty,  and  of  thejie  ouly 
en  of  the  standing  monolltlw  exceed  fifty 
height.  These  fourteen  ar«  distributed 
sn  five  countries  as  follows :  tivc  nt  Kome, 
i  France,  one  at  Cimstaiitinojile,  one  at 
Df  one  at  New  York,  and  the  remaining 
1  Egjpl. 

(precedence  in  altitude  belongs  to  what 
an  PharoahV  needle,  which  stands  W- 
^  ohui-ch  of  St.  John  Latenin  at  Rome, 
is  oiie-huniired  five  feet,  seven  inchcM 
the  one  at  Paris  raeaMuren  seventy-six 
Kix  inches;  the  one  on  the  Thaiuei^  Kin< 
:ment,  ^ixtVH'ight  fc-et,  five  inches;  tlie  one 

York,  sixty-seven  feet,  tivu  inches, 
mightway  Kant,  and  about  two  luileH 
the  Luxor  moQuuient  in  tlie  Plac^  de  la 
■orde,  stands  a  monument  of  nion.*  actual 
ficanci',  one  more  dear  to  the  hi-arts  of 
ian«,  and  which  was  alpio  erected  during  th« 
of  Louitt    Philippe.     The  Culoune  da 
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JulUet  stands  wliere  the  Bastille  one*  ■'^ 
it  was  raised  iu  1840.     It  bears  on  it*  :  ■ 
gilded  letters  graven  deep  on  bronze,  ibi--  l.^3 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  cauM;  of  Uheny  in 
July,  1789. 

The  Bastille  Saint  Autoine,  eli>ewlia«  n 
ferred  to  in  these  pages,  and  who*)  davrn&l 
opened  the  era  of  the  French  RevoIatioiL, 
constructed  l>etween  the  years  l.'lTl  and  138l| 
inclusive.  It  had  eight  great  round  iinm% 
double  walls,  and  a  moat  eighty-three  feet 
by  twenty-six  feet  deep;  nevertheleea,  t 
powerful  piisou  fortress  was  captim-d  and 
eti-oyed  by  the  populace  within  a  few  short 
One  of  its  stones  is  now  in  the  Cantavik 
Museum  J  but  much  of  it*  material  wmdii 
building  a  bridge  at  the  Place  de  la  Com 
and  its  key  was  given  by  Lafayette  to  Gforg 
Washington.  It  now  hang«  in  one  of  Uie  rooi 
at  Mt.  Vernon. 

The  column  ou  the  site  of  the  Ba-stOle  » 
the    Corinthian  style  with  composite  capi 
It  rests  ou  a  massive  snh-bttHement    of 
marble,  circular  in  form,  and  ita  height  u 
hundred  and  fifty-three  ftwt,  not  coanting  th 
colossal  Genius    of   Libt^rty   in    gilded 
wliich  sunnounts  the  top.     Thuru  U  a  wiodiq 
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tiuide,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  steps, 
g  up  to  a  wide  gallery,  from  whenoe  a 
liil  view  is  obtained. 

uiwhile,  and  as  the  centuries  rolled  by, 
►pulation  of  the  capital  kept  on  increas- 
Imt  iU  increase  of  size  in  8ui)ei-fieial  area 
Ktt  been  comparatively  so  great  as  with 
large  cities. 

iring  the  reign  of   Henry  IV  there  were 

three    hundred    thousand   inhaVtitant^; 

Louie  XIV  the  population  had  iuci-eaned 

netliing  like  five  hundred  tliousand;  and 

the    Revolution    ocCTirred    there    were 

pH  Aeven  hundred  thousand  souls  within 

ty.     But  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 

ipital's  growth   from  eight  hundred  thou- 

'Suuln  to  two  million  six  hun<lred  t  Iiousand, 

t  there  are  fewer  houses  in  Parw  than  in 

elphia,  a   city  which    can    hardly  boast 

bird  tM>  many  iuhuhitantn. 

the   cnpital   grew,  it   was   necessary  to 

m.'W  Htreelit  an<l  new  qnartters.     Under 

XV  Paris  eounted  nearly  five  hundred 

one  hundred  public  places,  and   thirty- 

ouMond  houAeii.     Tlieu  the  city  walln  were 

lished,  and  the  ba.'*tion9  disappeared,  all 

tbone  on  the  Bastille,  which  remained 
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UDtU  the  Revolution.  The  liastiom  flo 
northern  and  on  the  old  wallti  to  the  •■ 
were  torn  down.  Then  the  moat^  wen*  ( 
in  with  earth,  the  new  gi'otirid  wan  pUnM 
with  grass  and  flower  seed,  and  the  qtartka 
on  the  left  bank  were  Ijuaiitified.  A  cinJe  I 
avenues  aixmnd  the  Univer»ily  was  pLuiM 
with  trees,  and  the  Ixmlevards  of  the  lovaBiii 
of  Montparnesae,  of  Port  Royal,  of  Saint  1 
and  of  THiipital  sprung  into  existi-nce,  T 
enciente  oi  tliat  aide  of  town  inclndeit  thuoi 
Fauboui^  of  Saint  Gemmiu  and  of  the  I 
bourg,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  1 
Paris  found  iteelf  deprived  of  all 
It  was  now  an  open  city,  with  a  supei-ficiala 
all  vinthiu  its  boulevards,  of  about  two  tboi 
Band  five  hundred  acres. 

In  1728  the  names  of  streets  Were  placed  i 
all  the  corners,  and  houses  were  niimbvivd  b 
the  first  time.  Some  (Mjwers  Wvre  dag,  ht 
these,  like  the  ijraitd  &/out,  which  followed  i 
a  stream  knov>'n  as  the  M^nilniotitant  tlut  ■ 
longer  exists,  were  all  uncovered.  Thev  wet 
simply  canals,  rtviires  tl^ordurcs,  b>«  they  li«» 
Wen  called  since  then.  A  few  public  fouotM 
were  constructed,  notably  the  beautiful  "fM 
taine  de  la  Rue  de  Gi-enelle,"  new  quays  wW 
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tuilt  on  lK>th  sides  of  the  river,  and  already  tlie 

iw|)le  In-gaii  to  think  of  lighting  up  theii"  capi- 

In     l(i88,    Louis   XIV    had    established 

llanteriiH  ligJited  by  tallow  dips  in  many 

(  Btrt-eU,  l»ut  these  flickering  flames  did 

I  prevent  nocturnal  robberies  and  assaattiua- 

tbe  celebrated   Cartouche   maiKeuvered 

I  band  of  thiBwa  on  Ihe  Pout  Nfiif,  th«  vei-y 

otre  of  Paris,  and  despite  th«  lanterns  and 

i^fiie  police,  so  late  as  1720.     Fifty  years  later 

i  imtuflicient  lights  went  rej)laced  by  lamps 

applied  with  reflectors,  and  these  remained  in 

J  until  gas  wa«  introductnl. 

The  uae  of  gas  at  Pari*  really  began  during 

'  llie    reigu    of   Ivouis   Philippe,    although    the 

lighting  of  the  capital  with  it  had  In'en  tried 

iind«r   the  Restoration ;  but  it  was  not  until 

the  time  of  the  Citizen   King  tliat  night  was 

thuM  vnn<iiii«hed.     The  city  wan  not   then  so 

brilliantly  illuminated,  however,  as  it  is  now, 

although  a  great  deal  vraa  accoru]>Uahed  in  that 

diriictioti. 

Paris  is  in  most  respects  a  unique  city,  and 
cvrtulu])-  oim  of  the  chief  thin^ra  which  uuutri- 
butes  especially  to  her  glory  is  the  intensity 
and  the  harmonious  variety  which  preside  over 
the  lighting  at  night  of  her  great  open  squares 


and  public  thorongMarea.  The  need  of  «rti£- 
cial  light  18  not  a  particularity  of  streets  toi 
avenues,  however;  we  also  want  oar  apin- 
mentR  and  Louses  to  have  such  a  profuson  <^ 
it  that  our  ancestors,  who  to  illuminate  their 
nights  and  their  rooms  only  had  tlie  bhue  of  » 
smoky  tallow  dip,  would  be  greatly  vtM- 
ished  if  they  saw  the  gas  jets  and  the  elertrif 
lights,  80  intense  and  decorative,  of  thi*  pn#«t 
day. 

In  matters  of  artificial  lighting.  Parts  bft 
maintained  the  advance  guard  of  progrwi 
Never  have  other  capitals  equalled  it,  and  iQ 
foreigners  visiting  the  city  have  uahoandHl 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  liat-a  of  light,  ud 
for  the  supt^rb  candelabra  or  1amp-po«t«,  mlirtT? 
cared  for  ^vith  sucli  perfect  neatness,  which  «re 
to  be  see  in  every  street. 

This  lighting  up,  which  plays  such  a  couiii- 
erable  r^te  in  the  life  of  the  great  capital,  hu 
necessitated  the  construction  of  immenne  mam- 
factories,  wherein  many  trains  of  coal  are  med 
in  a  single  day;  while  under  ground  iranuMe 
canalisations  have  been  constructed.  Ok 
company  alone  emploj-s  ten  thousand  [ 
|>oss4^>Hses  nine  factories,  distJIla  per  ; 
more  than  one  million,  two  hundred  i 
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I  of  coal,  and  distribut^a  \U  ga«,  in  Paris 
some  few  of  the  siilmrban  ooininune^, 
OQgh  a  canalisation  of  mains  and  liranch 
bipeH  whirli  extend  for  over  one  tliounand,  eight 
mdred  mih-s. 
I  When  thiH  company  was  formed,  the  price 
[  gas  for  public  lighting  was  fixed  at  thi-ee 
ptB,  while  pnvate  individuals  paid  six  cents 
i  nietr« ;  this  is  still  the  price  paid  for  gns  in 
Paris,  and  more  thau  three  hundred  and  twenty 
million  of  cubic  metres  are  consumed  annually. 
Every  ga«  metre  ha**  to  Ite  verified  and  marke<l 
hy  city  officials  m  often  im  portsible,  and  about 
fifty  thousand  are  thus  examined  annually. 
Only  water  giia  metrea  are  used,  and  the  nnni- 
her  of  subscribers  in  the  company  refern-d  to 
'  xtiee<l«  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
■  •  >-day.  This  number  would  be  gi-eatly  in- 
.'va»«l  if  the  price  of  gas  were  lowei-ed,  and 
;!'  the  acoeaBor)'  expenaea  were  brought  down 
I  ■  I  reasonable  figures. 

In  UHwt  cities  at  leatit  half  the  burners  are 
fXtinguithed  through  economy  at  midnight, 
and  sometimes  when  the  moon  is  supposied  to 
ng  into  street  lighting  the  competition  of  ita 
)  lieams,  only  a  few  bunu'i*  are  left  lighted. 
I  system  doea  not  prevail  in  Paris,  ho\vever, 
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and  throughout  the  sti^ets,  avenat^  h 
Hnd  other  open  spaoea  of  the  capital,  mow  tl 
sixty-five  thousand  lamps  are  liurain^  xix  n 
long.     Besides   these    jjaa    ]ani[)^    ihrr*  i 
great  many  electric  lights  scattered  <«■«■  I 
city. 

The  Champs  Elys^es  is  nafnrallv  the  n 
hrilliantly  illuminated  of  all,  hat  the  i 
boulevards  and  the  principal  avttnueti  *re  I 
splendidly  lighted,  and  on  the  whole  ihe  c 
tal  is  undoubtedly  the  l>est-liu;|,tcd  oty  ii 
worhL  Gaa  is  expensive,  howt;ver, 
of  al>out  $2.(M  per  thousand  ctibic  fiv»  is  1 
while  it  i«  only  about  $1.25  m  New  Vo 
the  same  amount.  It  is  true  tht-  city  "f  I 
gets  all  its  gas  for  one-half  the  prica,  that '»  i' 
say,  about  $1.02  per  thousand  cahic  irri 
Moreover,  Paris  shares  tho  profltit  roadebril'' 
companies  which  supply  this  floras,  at  luttt  !-'> 
000,000  going  to  the  city  under  the  terms  c'. 
the  concession. 
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B  So-called  waIIb  of  Paris — Their  nae  and  their  nso- 
Icwiiinia — Tliu  era  of  liaroii  lliiuggmanri  —  Birlti 
■nd  growlli  of  ihu  "Ville  Lumii^ro" — lieiiulifiil 
public  gardens  and  broad  tlioroiiglifari^s  —  The 
Bnttfis  Ciianmont — Description  of  a  Pnrmliso  for 
the  [loorer  clouva — Tlio  Pare  Monceau — Once 
knomi  M  "  Pliilippo's  Polly,"  novr  the  Ewuotost 
pUjfield  in  eiiatence — The  trees  of  the  Capital 
and  tlieir  cultivatiou — Milliona  of  fluwcr  plants 
"n  the  Spring  and  early  Suniini;r. 

}  thecrwiit  of  having  inaiignrated  the 
ft'sy,  of  having  had  thw  ucjihew  of  an 
njwpor  anil  son  of  «  King  tried  for  conspiraoy 
iniiutt  thtf  Stiit«!  In-fore  a  Court  of  Peers,  of 
i-ing  brought  Napoleon'n  renuiins  from  St, 
jplt'na,  of  having  eri-ctcd  the.  Colonne  dc  .Tuil- 
,  of  Beizing  and  holding  Algeria,  and  of 
Paris  wilh  gas,  t<i  mctition  only  a  imv 
the  more  important  evente, — the  "  CltiiWMi 
Eing  "  and  hi*  Goveniment  are  also  reHjionNilite 
'  the  fortiticatioHH  which  still  surround  the 
pitnl 
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Tliia  wall,  aa  it  18  called  by  most  forei^oM. 
is  irap«sslbl«  only  to  peaceful  people,  for  aj 
army  could  get  over  it,  or  batter  it  Jown  irilh- 
out  much  trouble.  It  was  construptttl  at  thf 
instigation  of  Monsieur  Thit-rs,  who  wso  tbet 
the  King's  advisor.  Here  and  then-  atv  fkfUt 
or  gate%vayB,  in  all  thirty-two  or  three,  througk 
which  teams,  carriages,  tranicars,  nnd  perswrt 
may  come  into  or  go  out  from  the  great  oty. 
For  defensive  purposes,  as  against  an  eso^ 
these  ditches  and  works  are  really  of  docoh 
quence;  nevertheless,  just  outside  of  tlinn  if 
military  zone,  which  is  as  much  under  the  ecu 
trol  of  the  war  department  as  nny  part  of  tk 
Fi-ench  amiy. 

The  fortifications,  or  barriers,  Borve  efftvti»D| 
for  the  ortroi  service  of  the  city,  but  the 
sity  of  the  military  zone  is  HOmntfaing  not 
easily  uiidei-stood.  However,  tfacM  dry  mot 
and  eaT'th-covered  walls  are  now  and  thit 
threatened  by  the  Bpades  and  picks  of  denoIi> 
shei's,  for  the  talk  every  few  years  hi  that  a  hOI 
is  about  being  introduced  into  th«*  French  P«^ 
lianieiit,  the  Intent  of  which  is  to  auppr«a»tb 
fortifications.  Twelx'e  or  fifteen  y*'are  i^  il 
wjus  a  question  of  demolishing  theni,  but  tk 
Deputies  and    the  Government  offlciuld  cooU 
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*  to  the  better  way  of  going  about  it, 
[t  was  peniiitted  to  rent  in  ptmce  amoug 
SOn-UoIoa  of  uiitUilHlied  Imsiness. 

qnt'stion  ia  more  complex  than  one 
■uppostf,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  it 
f  or  the  otiitr.  If  it  were  only  iiecea- 
considcr  civil  interests  the  thing  would 
j[litaiid«nufkjy  attended  to.  Evei-ybody 
is  aware  of  the  incouveiiieuee  which 
irttfii-ations  create,  not  to  speak  of  the 
«coa  of  unprofitable  land  that  serve  only 
■lianty  habitation  of  the  womt  prowlers 
^  a  result  of  the  dense  overcrowding  of 
Itttion,  and  which  brings  on,  with  the 
ice  of  huid,  an  increase  in  rentJ*,  obstnie- 
■treetj*,  elevation  of  hou*iu»t,  deplorable 
hygiene,  and,  to  crown  all,  continual 
iu  the  relation  of  the  different  <piartiMs 
with  ihu  really  large  townw  whirli  are 
[  lip  just  oiititide  the  city  wall«. 
Itrfaoe  occupied  by  the  miHtary  groundn 
■  close  on  to  one  thousan*!  and  fifty- 
the  zone  itself  is  one  thousand,  nine 
1  and  afty  acrvB  at  the  Ica»tt ;  fortifica- 
ider  U8*dess  more  than  four  million 
lelrwt,  and  the  military  zone  more  than 
illion  sijuan*  metres  of  laud :  couating 
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the  average  price  Rt  wliich  land  "w  sold  in  i 
city,  it  is  easily  seen  that,  owing  to  thew  I 
ners,  a  colossal  fortune  ia  not  licing  uwd  it 
This  is  an  immense  loss,  especiallv  for  t 
lation  the  density  of  which  gives  to  e»A 
sian  ft  siipei-ticiiil  s])ace  of  only  about  oot  1 
dred  and  forty  feet.      If  w«  take  into  wen 
the  space    occupied  tiy  the    River  Seine, 
Champ  de    Mara,    the  Tuileriea   ganleu, 
Champs    £lysi*es,    and    the   other  proiwvi 
al^o    the    quays,    streets,    l>oiiIevar)Ifi,   niln 
stations,    and    government    wnrt'houMa,  dk 
space  is  reduced  by  about  half  to  the  m 
face  for  each  individual.      There  are  part*  4 
town  where  Parisians  have  no  niorv  land  to  fin 
on  than  that  accorded  them  for  their  Iwtikif^ 
which  is  two  metres. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  another  c^apita!  «»• 
■where  in  the  civilised  world  which 
'  rounded  by  walls  or  fortitications.  Lowh* 
hiiH  none,  nor  Berlin,  nor  Vienna,  nor  has  Pmi 
always  had  them,  although  wo  r«ad  a  good  itd 
alioiit  them  in  her  past  hislorj-.  Of  that  p 
enough  has  lifen  already  written  ;  Hiiffice  it 
say  here  that  Tjouis  XIV  gave  order*  to  bin 
the  walls  pullt'<l  down,  and  tbtrir  ait«  wh 
into  l)ouIevnr<ls. 
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under  Louis  XVI,  ami  in  17S2,  a  new 

8  oonstnicUid  which  enclosed  not  only 

tal,    but    several  mihurbao  villages  or 

IgH ;    however,    that  was  done,    not  for 

but  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the 

or  duties   paid  on  all  articles  entering 

(ital.     Then  in  1840  a  law  was  passed 

I  the  constmction  of  a  continuous  line  of 

:iotu)  outside  tliat  wall,  and  con»iisting  of 

[cMir  hiwtionn  with  a  wide  dit<?h,  the  whole 

circumference  of  nearly  twenty  miles, 

ichwwt  twenty-eiglit  million  dollars. 

ikid  octrni  wall  was  pulltrd  dosvn  in  18(i0, 

line  of  fortificationH  became  the  limit 

ipital.     But  the  war  of  1870-71  demon- 

tlit'ir   ui(cti-ssnfi48,  the    detached    fort» 

Ibnned  an  important  part  of  the  system 

toluiie  Ntood  the  whole  brunt  of  the  siege. 

•n  the  city  has  been  surrounded  by  a 

rles  nf  detached  forts,  at  a  distance  of 

to  llftwm  miles  beyond  the  fortiHca- 

lence  the»e  latter,  beside  being  ust-lerts 

inivB  purposes,  impede  the  growth  of 

while    occupying  a   space    of    land 

leant  jifteen  million  dollars, 

flianiTHs  wiTi'  made  in  Paris  <hiriiig  the 

Republic,  but  that  r^itne  gave  univer- 


Bal  suffrage  to  the  whole  of  FraiKM,  u  it  iW- 
isheil  slavery  hi  all  the  French  pos^e^ioOR.  U 
one  way  universal  suffrage  van  a  mistake,  I"' 
it  enabled  Louis  Napoleon  to  asKumo  tl»  Pr*-; 
dential  offio^ ;  and  then  followed  the  r^._ 
d'etat.  The  stroke  delivered,  "  the  Prince,"  >■■ 
he  was  called,  was  acclaimed,  n  ^csu  T' 
Deum  was  chanted  at  Notre  Dame,  utA  ^ 
Second  Empire  was  establishwL  Then  Ban* 
Haurtsmtmn^s  reign  as  Prefect  of  the  Saai 
began,  and  under  his  admin istratioo  Pviswif 
made  the  vtHe  lumiire. 

Tbe   era   of    Expositions    XJnivenelles  il* 
0])eiied,  and  has  since  continued,  to  the  gf- 
good  of  everybody  throughout  the  earth.    ' 
the  mean  time  Pans  iva»  enjoying  a  richly  piliit 
Court,  no  end  of  f^tes,  a  Coronation.  ;;"  '-  - 
rial  baptism,  religious  processious,  an  : 
celebrations  after  French  victories  in  iii' 
and   in    Italy.      That   entire    fN>rio<l    v..    i 
might  well  be  termed  the  stone  age  ;  {<••  •■ 
before,  or  elsewhere,  was  seen  so  nnioh  r  .  .  1   - 

going  on.     Tha  fiivre  de  la  trtielU  h.'i.l  

on  the  city,  and  in  fifteen  yeai-s  the  ciip::.;  '■ 
transformed,  one  might  even  «ay  niJi-I-.  i'^ 
Eveiy where  new  streets  new  avoniK-^,  f 
lioulevards,  new  qnitrtiera.     Ever)'wht-rf  tP** 
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uted,  beautiful  squares  opened,  bridges 
1  quays  built,  ^wers  constructed  and  foun< 
placed.  In  all  parts  of  Paris  new 
^hcs,  new  tbeatres,  new  baiTacks,  new 
tuarkn-ti),  new  mansions,  sninptuoiis  hotels  and 
great  apartment  houses  Hi)rang  up.  The  Boiile- 
varJ  Saint  Slicht-l,  on  the  left  side  o£  the 
rivor,  and  running  thence  South  to  the  observ- 
atory ;  the  Boulevard  tin  Palais,  on  the  He  de 
la  Cilif,  and  on  one  side  of  which  is  an  entrance 
to  the  Palare  of  Justice,  on  the  other  Police 
Headquarters;  the  Boulevanls  of  .Sebastojx)! 
and  of  Strasbourg  on  the  right  shore  of  the 
Seine — tlie«e  were  among  the  broad  avcuutia 
laid  out  by  Monsieur  Haussmann. 

Meanwhile   ao    iiumcnsi^  <]iurter  was  beiagn 
creat^'d    in  the  West  of  town.     The  Quartier  J 
de«  Champs  Kly.i^s,  from  the   Church  of  the  f 
Maiifli-ine    to    the    Triumphal    Arch,    is    th« 
iart*5r  of  the  rich  ;  it  is  wide,  full  of  trees  and 
!;  rubber)-,  of  splendid  mansions,  and  elegant 
-^ta."     It    quil«   throws    in    the    shade    the 
dly  aristocratic  and  older  quartier  known 
I  the  Fau)>ourg  Saint  Germain. 
I'lt    would  be  iniiKwsible  to  mention  all  the 
tformations  which  Paris  umU-nvcnt  during 
t  Imperial  [teriod,  although  something  must 


be  said  of  the  public  [>arkit,  tliegardt-mudtl 
squares,  which  wefe  theu  created  or  reiitaile,a 
which  have  since  been  uiaiiiiniuitl  in  all  tli 
beauty  by  the  Paris  aiithoritii'*,  Aa  tk 
are  more  than  one  hundred  oinl  thirty  of  tb 
public  places — not  inchuliug  Imiilersnb  ■ 
avenues,  in  themselves  splendid  pronwoadH 
we  shall  have  to  leave  tnnny  of  them  i 
described,  for  the  present  at  arty  rate.  Tfc 
extent  is  qnitt  considerable,  thvn;  an*  V 
thou»iand  acres  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  t 
there  are  two  thousand,  two  liittidretl  »ciw 
the  Bois  de  Vincenues  alone.  Tlit^re  if>  M 
(jnai*tcr  of  tlie  town  which  hat*  not  two  or  u 
of  public  giii-dena  in  it,  and  all  atv  bt«utifii 
laid  out  and  handsomely  |daiit4^'d  with  W 
shnibbeiy  and  flowers.  Must  of  thii*  |i«it  i 
place  adornmeut  has  been  done  \ritfain  the  f 
thirty  years ;  still,  Pari»  wan  always  t»mov$ 
its  many  landscape  beauties. 

Among  the  older  )^|M>ts  is  thu  little  gmldi 
the  Tour  Saint  Jacques,  alre-ady  spoken 
Tlie  Jardin  du  Temple,  on  the  ntreet  of  il 
name,  was  laid  out  at  almost  the  wunt*  pw 
as  the  one  of  Saint  Jae<|UeK.  Like  nitwt  Pi 
gardens,  that  of  the  Temple  hu  it«  di 
peculiar  cbws  of  httbitu^s  and  it  is  out?  of  I 
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0)Qe)«t  of  tUe  HmoIW  squares  of  the  capital, 
'  oiigh  it  is  located  in  fin  inferior  pai-t  of 
Sbut  in  by  tall  liovftea  on  three  sides, 
tiie  fourth,  by  the  long  facade  of  the 
uU  Librai-y,  is  an  unpretentious  8«iuarf, 
few  flower-beds,  and  a  small  stretch  of 
iwn,  whiW  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  hand- 
broiiZ4i  fountain.  This  Plaoe  Louvoi« 
ittwl  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  Opera 
in  which  thu  Duke  du  Berri  waa  ss^as- 

front  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
I  i(t  a  largH  garden,  with  fine  old  horae- 
its  nad  plenty  of  [>retty  (lowur-bedji. 
lioai  of  the  ariHtocratic  families  of  the 
mrg  Saint  Gi^rmain  have  a  fiiv-uiu-ite  play- 
n  front  of  the  Church  of  Sainto 
Bd«!,  R  Gothic  edifice  witii  two  spires,  not 
pni  ihu  Pabtirt  Bourbon.  But  the  open- 
t  the  Boulerord  St.  Gennain  greatly 
pd  the  a);p«M;t  of  that  quartier,  and  many 
old  eighteenth  century  hourtes  disap- 
before  the  pick^  and  spades  of  the 
m  iinpmven*.  However,  in  the  Rues  do 
iUef  de  Betlecba^se,  de  rUniversit^,  de 
i,  luul  other  HtreutH  that  could  bu  named, 
Arc  tine  mamtions  which  lU'e  hidden  from 
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t  hundred  years  were  gathered  up,  and  the 
Th     itself  was    demolished.      Meanwhile, 

wever,  indeed  a  long  while  before  this,  a 
nntain  had  been  erected  in  the  place ;  it  was 

9  joint  work  of  Pierre  Lescot  and  Jean  Goa- 


fcrber 

PBooIi 


When  the  cemetery  was  suppressed  this  de- 
lightful monument  was  carefully  taken  up  and 
flUTied  to  the  centre  of  the  new  iuarketj>]ace, 

lere  it  remained  until  the  creation  of  the 
levanl  de  Seba«topol,  and  the  enlarging  of 
the  msrkt't  made  it  ni-ci-asary  to  remove  it  once 
more,  lu  17X8  the  March6  des  Innocents  was 
fully  estabUshed,  and  soon  that  quasi-aristo- 
cratic  group  of  women  known  in  the  hirttoiy  of 
Parw  aa  the  "  Dames  de  la  Ilalle  "  had  grown 
op  to  be  another  power  in  the  capital. 

The  children  of  the  rich  had  tlif  Tulleries 
Garden  and  Pare  Monceau  in  which  to  sport 
unidat  the  freshness  of  Nature;  and  »o  it  btv 
caroe  necessary  that  children  of  the  poor  should 
have  their  squan'  on  the  Buttes  of  Chaumonf. 

Commenctrd  in  1862  under  the  Empire,  the 
Park  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont  was  not  finished 
until  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition  in  1867,  but 
it  hftx  been  greatly  fmbfUished  since  then. 
This    [irofnenade  which    occupies  a  superficial 
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area  of  fortj'  acres  is  in  the  form  of  « 
the  two  extreiuities  of  which  tt?rnuiuiii?  in  tW 
Rues  de  Crini^e  and  dtt  Puehla.  Ii»  tie  »ima 
embraced  betwtwn  these  two  curves,  Ou  dr- 
sigDers  hare  made  line  use  of  the  riw^  u{  Om 
gi-ound ;  at  one  time  in  the  fomi  of  stift  mtjoiuls 
at  others  covered  with  groui«  of  umt^ralil  wbwv 
trees,  flowei-s,  and  clear  water  distribute  filuHlr 
and  fi'e'^huesa  in  great  ]>rofu»iotu  A  raniuB^ 
stream  passes  under  a  bridge  and  luHen  it*'lf  in 
a  grotto  of  Cyclopean  jiro|Kjrtions,  the  vault*  of 
which  measure  seventy  feet  from  Usse  to  «am- 
mit;  stalactites  from  twenty-four  to  twenly- 
seven  feet  long  hang  down  f ituu  the  lop  uf  tki» 
gl'otto ;  whilpt  elnewhere  a  cwtcade  of  eoBiiJei- 
able  volume  roura  through  large  roclu  tM 
feeds  the  river  which  emptier  itself  into  a  rouwi 
lake.  In  the  middle  of  the  lake  rise*  m  nal 
cliff  which  ap])ears  as  though  it  had  hut* 
carried  away  from  some  seashore,  and  which  it 
united  to  the  crater  of  the  hill,  wlieooe  gusJw 
a  cataract,  by  a  »tone  bridge  the  ouly  aith  uf 
which  is  more  than  sixty  feet  above  the  water. 
At  the  summit  of  this  cliff  Ktands  an  opeanv 
tunda,  built  in  the  Qreek  »tyle,  of  an  entaUe* 
roent  and  a  crown  supported  by  eaghi  CarinthiiB 
columns. 
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A  second  bridge  paii^es  ov-ur  the  line  of  the 
[pt mpolitAii  Railway  at  a  place  whei-e  the 
irk  iMmlera  tlie  Rue  de  Criniee,  There  h  also 
lother  bndgo  established  over  a  thoroughfare 
t  as  to  give  access  to  the  Kue  Feasant  which 
ifciMi*  through  tho  hutten.  A  wonderful  hori- 
m  unfolds  itself  when  looking  from  the  ciil- 
liiiatiiig  jK)ints  of  this  Park,  lunulrcds  of 
;hs  and  verdant  villaH  ranging  theiuselvea 
le  almve  the  other  in  an  endless  circle. 

Parin  itself  lies  stretched  out  Ixdow  ;  and  this 

the  Paradiwj  of  the  |K)or  peojde  of  the  capi- 
X  One  fhould  si'e  thu  little  childn-n  in  the 
•nw  of  thfir  mothers,  in  blue  and  blat-k  aprons, 
laying  in  the  tsun,  which  neems  here  to  shine 
r  everj'body,  and  lying  on  the  gi-ound  or 
(Iliiig  themsflve*  in  the  sand  with  the  remains 
'.  what  had  oiict--  I)epn  toy  whetdbarroH'i*.  Older 
rcliins  speak  to  the  pebijle.'<  in  a  simple 
iiage  of  their  o^m.  Those  children  do  not 
tl  know  that  the  »aiul  with  which  they  ai'o 
Biu*ing  thcmaelvcs,  or  that  the  earth  out  of 
fcich  they  are  making  mud  pies,  wan  n-ddencd 
ith  the  blood  of  nmny  victims  in  former  daj-s. 
br  it  was  on  that  sjiot  that  the  Gibbet  of 
[ontfau^on  waa  criH^tetl. 

Fintt  of  all,  in  the  year  855,  the  Butte  of 


Mont  Chauve  {Calvus  mons)  was  the  theatrt  of 
a  fierce  battle  waged  against  the  Kormsn  a- 
vaders  by  Count  Eudes,  Governor  of  Pam 
It  was  a  terrible  day ;  thousands  of  the  (4iemT 
bestrewed  the  gixmnd,  while  of  the  Paris  militia 
almost  aa  many  fell. 

Five  centuries  afterward,  Enguerrand  de 
Marigny,  Minister  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  set  up 
the  fii-st  Gibbet  of  Montfau^on,  so-called  from 
the  name  of  Loi*d  FaU-o  who  occiipieJ  a  l»Ppp 
residence  at  the  summit  of  the  InioII.  Lilce  Dr. 
Guillotin,  and  most  inventors  of  capital  punish- 
ment instruments,  first  Enguerrand,  and  then 
Pierre  de  Brosse  and  Pieire  Remy,  who  had 
perfected  the  gibbet,  were  victims  to  their  own 
machine.  The  three  of  them  were  hanged,  and 
referring  to  the  subject,  Mezeray,  the  historian. 
Bays :  "  They  had  the  honour  of  being  placed  on 
high,  above  all  other  thieves." 

Living  persons  were  also  buried  utidvr  the 
gallows,  and  it  is  related  that  in  1440,  Jean- 
netf^,  the  bonne  Valett*',  and  thri-e  other 
women  underwent  the  same  chastisement  for 
certain  demerits,  after  which  they  were  thrown 
into  a  hole  seven  feet  long. 

Dempite  these  nionstrouB  ctutoms,  religion* 
pity  did  not  give  np  its  rights,  and  before  he- 


of  the 
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foot  of  tiie  Buttes  Cliaumont,  bat  then  W 
been  enough  atrocities  perpetniteA  TV  tw- 
tims  cried  out  for  vengeance,  tbe  Charnel 
House  was  full,  and  so  the  Rerolntion  {xiIM 
the  scaffold  down. 

On  the  30th  of  Maw-h,  181 1,  a  Imirtle  toA 
place  afouud  the  hill ;  tliat  was  when  Napoleoa* 
army  was  trying  to  repulse  the  allied  forra, 
and  were  defeated,  for  Bonaparte  was  ahwnt  kt 
the  time. 

The  Buttes  Chauraont  is,  nndonbtedlj,  ■ 
beautiful  park,  arranged  for  tbe  benefit  of  ifcf 
poorer  classes,  and  there  is  a  similar  hut  mullff 
park  in  another  part  of  town,  that  of  MoM 
Louis;  however,  the  hamlsorat.'«t  garden  of  tH 
in  Paris  is  the  Pare  Monceau.  Onjjiually  Ui>l 
out  and  planted  by  the  Due  d'Orli«tH  it 
1778,it  waa  long  known  as  "Philippe's  Kobe"; 
it  was  larger  then  than  it  is  now,  and  waslW 
favourite  promenade  of  Jean  Jacqnes  RoiUMsa. 
The  property  changed  ownerw  «i>v(>nil  tbw 
diuing  and  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  hot 
it  was  finally  restored  to  tbe  Orleans  fnmilT. 
and  Louis  Philippe  spent  a  large  sum  tsnbe^ 
lishing  it. 

In  18r)!2  the  park  was  confiseatej,  and  about 
one-half  of  the  land  was  sold  for  building  lots, 
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I  which  were  ereotetl  »ome  of  tiie  finest  private 

ndeiict-fl  ID   the  capital.     The   rest  of    the 

3unds  became  the  property  of  the  city,  and  it 

-day  one  of  the  most  beautiful  park;*  in  ex- 

[•iice.     The  ground*  are    rather   those   of  a 

rden  than  a  park ;  however,  tliey  are  so  de- 

"ly  varied  in  all  tlieir  parts,  so  bright 

green,   bo   interesting  with    everchaiiging 

[Ctation,  so  stored  with  new  or    rare,  neg- 

rted,  forgotten  or  curioun  ])lants,  that  I  have 

)  looked  on  the  Tare  Monceau  as  oue  of 

)  fairest  garden  spots  on  earth,  as  It  also  is 

J  of  the  sweetest  playBelds  for  young  chil- 

«n  lu  oxiittenee. 

^  There  are  some   curious    legends  connected 

nth  the  lovely  park  of  Monceau.     Near  a  cer-- 

.  grutto  is  a    kind    of   pyramid    called  the 

[ambler's  grave,"     It  is  saiii  that  during  a 

.  of  wild  spreeing  the  Duke  of    Orleans 

■elletl  with  one  of  his  companions  at  play, 

.1  him  such  a  l>low  that  the  man  died 

ediately.      The   murder   was    kept  secret, 

lie  victim  was  buried  where  the  pjTamid 

r  standi     This  '*  gambler's  grave,"  a  gi-sce- 

I  little  bridge,  here  and  there  a  few  splendid 

fttues,  several  largu  vases  filled  with  flowers, 

.  above  nil,  a  delicious  na'tiiiwhia,  whoms 


ivy-covered  pillars  with  thrir  finely  vno^ 
capitals  ai-e  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a  small 
lake,  are  the  principal  ornaments  ol  tk 
park. 

In  all  times  trees  have  been  subject  to  spe- 
cial cultivation  ou  the  part  of  th«  popaLitiou  of 
Paris.  One  of  the  mi>8t  famous  was  an  elm, 
which  used  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Gervais  ;  then  there  is  the  elm  of  the  oUh- 
lishment  for  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Bnf 
St.  Jacques,  a  veritable  giant,  whtwe  head 
rises  high  above  all  the  surroundiiig  biiildiag*, 
The  chestnut  tree  of  the  20th  of  Mareb,  in  lfc« 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  may  also  be  nientioDwl 
while  uixjn  the  hillock  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantts 
-  rises  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  which  the  natnnl- 
ist  Jussieu  is  said  to  have  brought  to  Pant  'a 
his  travelling  hat.  Nor  must  it  be  forgottcs 
that  it  was  from  one  of  the  trees  of  the  PalaM 
Royal  that  Camille  Desmotilins  plucked  tW 
leaf  which  Iwcame  a  green  cockade  and  ndb- 
ing  sign  for  the  combatants  of  those  who  look 
the  Bastille. 

Outside  of  these  venerable  anoeetora  ■  n>l 
forest  vegetates  in  Paris.  Counting  the  plan- 
tations of  the  pultlic  atreeta,  the  conuntiBil 
establishments,  and  the  cemeteries,  there    an 
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I  than  120,000  trees  Jn  linv  witliin  tlie 
rtiftcations ;  this  does  not  include  the  trees 
nntl  in  private  ganlen?,  so  vaat  Kiid  ntinier- 
in  certain  arintocratic  quarters,  nor  even 
of  clie  public  gardens.  And  note  this 
rther  fact  that  outside  the  public  ways 
lere  exists  inside  the  capital,  in  the  fonn 
I  parkn,  g«r<ien8  and  public  sijuares,  a  total 
rice  of  aWut  four  thousand  acres,  Neverf  he- 
,  it  la  not  an  easy  thing  to  assure  the  life  of 
i  in  Paris.  A  »oil  impregnated  with  infll- 
itioHK  of  gat,  and  an  air  charged  with  the 
X)ke  of  faciorii's,  are  the  suiToundings  in 
trhicli  those  poor  Irannplanted  liitu  of  vegetation 
r,L-i«  a  living  death.  The  elms  of  the  houle- 
.irdf*  and  of  the  public  gardens  readily  fall 
i'-tims  to  that  terrible  microlw,  tlio  scolyte, 
\  liich  furtively  introduces  it«elf  between  the 

■  unk  and  the  bark  and  devours  the  tree  until 
i -.ith  follown.  Thia  in  why  more  ilurable 
-.iiidn  have  been  chosen,  and  the  elm  is  being 

pliu-eil  by  foreign  species  of  vegetation. 

It  in  not  without  enormous  exjKms*'  that  the 

'  'ty  of    Paris  forms   and   takes  care  of    these 

pl«ntation-i.     A  trench  w  dug,  which  U  tilted 

with  vegetable  earth,  so  as  to  create*  an  ariifl- 

■  .1  --  '!  wherein  the  root  can  <h'Vflnp  without 
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hmdrancc.  Then  comes  the  qaestioa  of  « 
iiig.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  (le«p  btsb  » 
made,  this  is  covered  with  a  ^ratiDg  M>tluit  ^ 
soil  may  always  remain  permeahle;  then  wbt-: 
the  roots  are  extended,  wat*r  nracbes  thea 
hy  a  system  of  drains,  which  communicate  wiu 
Bewer  branches,  and  which  draiiu  can  be  doaeJ 
at  will,  by  means  of  valveii. 

But  the  Parisian  tree  has  still  auother  eanrr, 
that  of  gas,  the  leakage  of  wUieh  6nishu  i*  br 
emaciating  it  and  causing  it  to  die.  Car  h» 
therefore  been  taken  to  envelop  tlio  gas  pipe* 
iiud  branches  in  a  sort  of  draiuage  which 
communicationa  with  the  outside  air.  Thank 
to  all  these  cares,  it  hint  been  poswible  to  eodii 
Paris  with  plantations  which  coutnbiit«!  ■ 
uiuch  to  its  ornamentation  us  to  iti«  salubnt|; 
These  operations  bring  the  price  of  eadi 
to  the  relatively  high  sum  of  forty  dolUi^ 
Besides  trees  there  are  plants  and 
scattered  profusely  throughout  the 
When  it  is  time  for  Paris  lo  take  off  hu  winl 
toilet  and  make  her  appearance  in  apring  attin 
iti-equires  nearly  one  million  flower  plants,  in 
these  are  distributed  by  hundreds  of  gardi*nei 
and  their  assistants.  The  total  nitmber  i 
jdantjt   often     employed    at   one  time  for  ti 
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t  of  the  capital  is  about  two  millions.     The 

ferivtt  which  produce  tiieiii  are  situateil  iu 

riotirt    parts    of    the    city  or    its    immediate 

bnrUH.     lu  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  ueai'  the 

coourse    of    Longchaiup,   ai-e    the    nuraery 

und*  of  trees  with  cailucoiw  leaves. 

Auteiiil,  OH  thu  loud  to    the  village  of 

bulogiie,  in  a  sandy  soil,  excellent  for  their 

bpa^iitiua,  are  placed  a  collection  of  resinous 

,  plants  with  persistent  leaves,  and  heath* 

uttl    plant'*.     On    the    banks   of  the  River 

■Uf,  at  a  village  called  Petit-Buy,  the  plaue 

1  which  aro  plantfd  nlouj;  the  Iwulevards 

MUn  cultivaufd;  arnl,  linally,  out  at  Vinceunes  a 

large  afwigiim*'nt  of  laml  i«  reserved  for  orna- 

lueutul  plaiitj«.     Thi!  central  establishment,  near 

I*.i  Muette,  at  Passy,  is  one  of  the  most  con- 

- 1 '  leniblu     horticultural     la))orat'Ories     in     thu 

v.jrid,  and  has  thirty  conservatories.     IinmenRe 

■ .  Ittti-s  lit  by  ga-'*  form  the  de[>ository  of  tuber* 

iilar  plantM  durin;;  the  winter,  and  there  are 

-jiecial    hothouses    for  lai-ger  species.     One  it* 

-«'t  aside  for  jMilm    tn^es,  while  others  are  for 

jilaot-s  with  abundant  foliage. 

It  in,  of  fourjje,  nece-isary  to  study  the  pnrtteu- 

lar  nature  of  the  soil  of  each  wpiare  or  ganlen 

}  M  to  pUtit  those  trees  that  are  best  suited 
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to  it.  Where  the  land  ts  rich  and  (le«p,  b 
fi-om  Virginia,  oaks  f i-om  North  Caroliiu,  u 
trees  with  persistent  leaves  can  Ik.*  imjjUnteJ 
successfully,  while  in  a  shady  piece  of  Und  tJ 
is  porous  and  filled  with  young  nx>t«,  lirgi 
resinous  plants  from  the  teniperat**  zoae»  of  tl 
globe  will  flourish  best. 

But  the  flora  of  Em-ope,  Asia  aud  temp< 
America  are  no  longer  sufficient,  and  delia 
plants  and  trees  froiu  the  torrid  zones  are  use 
These  plants  must  be  brought  to  forget  t 
natal  well-being,  and  by  a  sort  of  diTinatiiM 
as  though  they  had  not  been  seen,  the  site  u 
soil  where  they  were  l>om  haa  to  l»e  pmlud 
nrtifii'ially  ;  for  as  many  of  tliem  luUHt  bud  u 
flower  in  a  climate  different  from   their  o* 
the  sun  and  warm  shade  of  the  tropical  for 
is  supplied  to  them  by  artificial  meana. 
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PART  ONE. 

"  And  Ststearaen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons." 

[Tennyson. 


VOLUME  TWO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

t  from  the  Arc  dit   Carronsel — Twa  pretty   little 

[tHenfi  close  to  Llm  Lnuvrc — The  Janlin  dea  Tui- 

irira — PIm-b     dc     In     Concorde — Tlio    Champa 

KItr^ — ItH  oriijin  atid  present  iipp[>araiice — Why 

ihe  Cours  la  Heine  was  conRtnicted — Modern  life 

the  Elyjiiaii   fieldn — A  viMtn  without  u  rivid — 

ing  plMCils  uhd   pttiying  fountains — An  at- 

mctire     jiromrnado     on     Sundays — The     Wide 

I  leading  np  to  the  Arch  of  Trinmpli — A 

teld  for  pliiloaopliical  observation. 

,  FTSE  Spot  froiii  wlieiice  to  obtain  a  first 
iiprewiion  of  Paris,  especially  of  the  capital 
.twifu  tile  oM  IjOiivn*  Palaot'  and  the  great 
in-h  of  Triiiniph,  ia  from  the  top  of  the 
is|HjIeoiiic  an-h  in  the  Place  till  Carrousel, 
'lie  viuw  seen  thence,  full  as  it  is  of  tit.-es  and 
les,  of  nmnsion!*,  art  huildings,  and  splamhing 
btaiufi,  Biid  8tret4.-hii>g  awny  fur  a  nnltt  or 
,  is  indeed  remarkable. 


The  outlook  begins  with  two  prettj  1 
gardens  in  a  narrow  open  space  between  ti 
wings  of  the  Louvre  that  are  occupied  od 
aide  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance^  on  the  o 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  f^ne  Arw.  1 
comes  the  large  square  of  the  Carrvujwl;  bpI 
a  handsome  garden  which  covers  the 
where  the  Palais  des  Tuilerivs  once  stood;  i: 
that  it  is  the  famous  Jardin  de-s  TuiloriM;  i 
thence,  seen  across  the  Plnce  de  U  ConewJ 
through  the  trees  and  promenade  of  the  Chamfi 
Klys^es,  it  is  an  immense  perBpcctive  slowf 
rising  and  gloriously  terminating  *nth  tbe  Ti 
uraphal  Arch.  All  the  details  of  this  wot 
f  ul  picture  are  ravishing,  the  ensemble  bdac  a 
unequalled  grace  and  grandeur. 

In  a  unique  position,  near  the  Rlrpr  Seim 
between  the  Tuileries  Garden  and  the  fthfld<J 
promenades  of  the  Champs  Elysdeo,  with  i 
Kavy  Department,  the  Church  of  the  HadelcaHV 
and  one  of  the  finest  Club  houneH  in  Psriiia 
the  right,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  ti 
S|)eaker'8  Mansion  on  its  other  side,  ' 
across  the  river,  openn  out  that  ojieo  aqiureJ 
the  capital  known  ua  the  Place  de  la  CuDOOfdft 
It  is  the  most  admirable  public  place  in  ] 
but  it  it  almost  wholly  a  crealioo  of  coin|an' 
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recent  years.     Two  centuries  ago  in  the 

ie  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  tertnination  of 

'iiilerioit  Garden  there  wa»  a  drawbridge, 

ins  of  which  that   park  was  placed    in 

lanicutiou  with  the  Coiirs  la  Reine  and  the 

lp8  ElyHees,  and   the.  spat-e  between  this 

id^  and   the    broad    avenue    vrn*   a   public 

Mjrt  for  everyVK)dy.     Then  it  was  sunourided 

dit«he«<  and  a  stone  balustrade,  while  iu  the 

ddte   Mtood    a    bronze  e<iuestrian   statue   of 

tuia   XV,     The   King   was  dressed   in   the 

ui  style,  the  figure  was  fifteen  feet  high 

head  to  foot,  that  1)eing  al^o  the  length  of 

lorw  on  which  he  was  mounted.     At  each 

he  four  comers    of   the   square  were    two 

Q  pavilions  which  Avere  intentled  to  fonu 

Mtaln  for  eight    allfj,'orical    figures;  many 

I  afterward  this  project  was  completed  by 

erection    of  eight    coloHsal     figun-s,    each 

letnatical  of  the   larger    cities    of    France, 

et^ucstriaii    statue    soon    disaj)peared,  its 

was  taken  by  one  of  Lilwrty,  and  the 

■  witDCfwed  some  strange  events  before  it 

Iras  torn  down. 

le  Place de  la  Conconle  was  f)riginally  called 
place  I^ouis  XV.  and  after  that  the  Place 
Revolution.     The  aim  of  itit  architects, 
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as  it  was  also  of  the  authorities  who  otden-l 
its  creation,  was  that  everything  tUioiiM  ^ 
avoided  which  might  recall  the  terrible  floflie 
of  which  the  spot  had  been  the  theatre  in  f«rt 
times.  lu  its  centre  standti  the  oWUk  wbiri 
has  alreatiy  been  described,  midwuy  befrfrt 
two  very  large  and  remarkably  beautifuJ 
fouutains;  while  at  each  of  its  four  fomersin 
two  colossal  figim?s  emblematical  of  Preiiti 
cities.  One  of  these,  that  of  Strasbourg— f* 
Strasbourg  belonged  to  France  H-hen  tat* 
statue  was  niade — id  always  drapeil  in  roonni- 
ing,  and  half  buried  under  wreaths  of  ii 
telles. 

In  frout  of  the  obelisk,  which  standa  % 
the  guillotine  cut  off  so  tnany  hejulA,  a 
a  wide  piece  of  land,  mainly  a  vista  of  I 
and  which,  unlike  those  in  the  Tuileries  G 
are  not  enclosed  by  thick  stone  walls  an 
iron  railings;  and  this  va«to|(en  place,  p 
called  Champs  felya^es,  or  Elysiau  ^Idi,  I 
l«?rhaps  the  one  great  feature  to  all  ne* 
of  the  flplendid  capital  It  ia  not  preeifldyl 
iifw  thing  in  Paris,  for  its  present  form  > 
back  several  yeai-s,  but  it  is  always  so  fl 
and  genial  and  attractive  that  it  i 
but  yi-Hterday.     It  ia  a  large  body  of  ^ 
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n)  profusely  with  trees,  shrubbery,  ami 
»,  limttetl  only  on  thfi  south  by  the  Rivkf 
and  the  Coura  la  Reiiie,  nnd  ou  tlie  north 
!  Avenue  Gabrielle,  on  the  other  side  of 
i  An;  the  park  and  mansion  of  the  British 
lor,  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the 
lent  of  the  Republie,  and  the  private  profv 
of  two  or  three  rich  noblemen.  To  the 
f  it  lies  the  Place  de  la  Concorde;  while 
)  west  is  the  Bond  Point,  and  different 
aventies. 

tn  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the 
B  horses  of  Marly,  through  the  centre  of 
KlyHian  Fields  nnw  the  magnificent 
ie  of  the  Champs  Elyseea,  westward  to 
vat  Arc  de  rEtoile.  This  great  "  Com- 
or  public  promenade  and  playground, 
D  oMen  times  covered  with  vegetable 
meadows,  rabbit  warrens,  and  fields, 
th  here  aod  there  a  house,  and  thereby  bangs 
Ltory. 

the  year  Hil6,  Marie  de  Medicis,  seeking 
means  jKtHsible  to  lessen  her  ginefs  as  a 
',  and  very  fond  of  getting  rid  of  the  sav- 
enri  IV,  had  traced  out  and  planted 
If  and  her  courtiers  a  promenade  \te- 
river  and    the  Champs  Klys^es  to 
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which  was  given  the  came  Coiirs  la  Reiu  ik 
it  still  bears.     To  it  the  Dukes  of  Guiw  ladi 
Nevei's,  the    Couctni,    the    £)penioiw,   wbo  ■ 
else  of  the  aristocracy,  came    to  Burronnd  tl 
Regent,  all   of   them  robed  in  tho^e  brilGl 
costumes  which  had  replaced  the  more  iobA 
Httire  that  had  Weii  4  ta  mode  during  tlK  p 
ceding  reign.     Meu  weai'ing  clo;ie-«oAU  of  nli 
small  clothes  or  trunks  mostly  of  scarirt  oola 
velvet  cloaks,  large    boots,   and  long  span 
gold,  with  their  hair  in  nvuletit,  their  mousta 
well  waxed,  their  felt  hats  sbadt^l  with  1 
feathei-s,  theii'  rich  aiguilletes  and  their  di 
ling  sword-*;  and  women  on  Ittt^'nt  in  tdIm*! 
silk  embroidered  with  gold  or  silvt-r,  wca 
large  stiff  collarettes,  red  riblK>n«  called  a 
siries,    their  lovely  shoulders    uneoveivd  ' 
low  down,  Ijoth  back  and  front,  and  their  p 
faces   usually  hidden  behind    blac-k  i 
— were  in    this    aristocracy.     Entrance  to  li 
Cours  la  Reiue  was  forbidden  to  all  tboae  «l 
wore   woollen    habits,  or   stockings   of  blai 
worsted,  or  cloth  hoo<lfl.     In  brief,  thr  R^geM 
stroll  was  no  plaoe  for  the  common  peoplf,  wl 
could  "  Allez  vous  promener"    ehtewbcre— « 
the  Pont  Neuf,  for  iuatanct;.     They  ini^t  tl 
enter  the  Jardin  des  Tuileries  eitlit-r,  ffir  tbi 
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ir,  as  there  was  au  order  posted  up,  "  Les 
us  ei  le  j)t^uple  n'entrent  pfl»,"  to  prevent 
11.  This  gaixieti  ami  this  courx  wa«  each  an 
uioor  wdou  where  the  chosen  few  je^sted, 
Bkd,  talked  of  love,  or  gossiped  the  news 
Hhe  fltt-'ting  bour».  They  criticised,  dis- 
^Eif  luid  decided.  They  all  tried  to  deceive 
B  other,  and  in  one  way  or  another  they 
^ably  had  a  very  good  time,  fi-om  their 
lint  of  view. 

But  awhile  Uter  there  vraa  no  longer  any 
of  the  people  contising  themselves  to  the 
Xeaf,  or  elsewhere  in  the  iipjter  part  of 
ity ;  for  the  Champs  Klys6es  had  been 
irwl  for  them  by  Louis  XIV.  A  Conn* 
etiple  had  come  and  planted  itself  along- 
rf  (he  Cours  la  Reiae,  and  it  soon  l>ecame 
pular  rewirt  for  middle-elass  ParisiauH. 
iras  the  rendezvoux  of  the  rich  ;  the  other, 
t  bourgeoiHe  and  [Kxtr.  One  wa«  for  idlers 
noblemen ;  the  other,  for  workei-s  and 
im.  One  harlnmred  fftftmle  <Uimeit;  and 
ither,  ffrtitrfte*j  and,  so  far  as  could  b» 
the  only  difference  between  these  two 
umtioiied  vlansex  was  that  one  kind  were 
and  the  other  in  carriages. 
e    Cliamim    ^lyM^tfrt,    like    the    Ttiiltiries 
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Gartif  11,  was  still  a  part  of  the  Crown's  dooni 
but  in  1792  it  was  transferred  to  theiUt*,* 
ill  1828  it  was  ceded    to  ihe  city.     Befow  tl 
revolution  these  Elysian   Fiehls  were  corffl 
with  quite  a  number  of  lKK>f  lis,  stiUK  «ifc«.  «i 
small  public  bouses.     Some  of  the*w  sttv 
along  the  wide  ditch  which  n-{>arsted  tlw  a 
promenade  from   the    Coars    la    Reine;  ' 
othere  stood  on  different  cftrr^s  orhttU^qai 
and  thence  gained  their  uaiiies, — as,  forinrt 
CaiTd  des  Ambassadeiirs,  CarrA  de  Doyeu- 
Ledoyen  of  recent  years.      lu    the  ina'iB, ! 
ever,  the  histoiy  of  tbe  Cbami>s  !^U'>«^<es  Jurfl 
began  before  the  Empire,  although  the  ^oi 
marble    horses   were    brought    from    Hariyi 
1794. 

Napoleon   I  had  great  liking-  for   thU  ' 
open  spot  as  a  place  of  show,  and  In  1806  I 
began  tbe  ornamentation  of  its  westem  ho 
by  laj-ingthe  fiint  stone  of  the  ArcdeTriompb 
Nine  yeai-a  later,  Cossacks  hivniaacked  in  I 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  their  hor84^>a  ruiut^d  n 
all  tlie  trees  by  biting  them. 

When  tbe  city  came  into  potwasion  of  t 
grounds  great  changes  weiv  made  in  thf  pU 
From  1841  (lat«  the  first  eoncesflions  fr*  tfc 
cirruM,  the  Caf^  des  A iiibaflsadeuni,  the  Al« 
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(then  Ch{6  Morel),  the  Pavilion  Ledoyen, 

the    Pavilion    di-    THorloge.      That  first 

of  the  Champs  Elya^ea  was  managed  hj 

looni — "  I'illustre     Franconi  " — who     had 

■with    Airtley,    the  English    showman    in 


In  18.'i2  all  the  moat«  and  ditches  were  filled 
in,  and  a  part  of  the  Ciiamps  filystes  wan  set 
■]Mtrt  for  exhihitioiiH  and  oflicial  purjKises,  the 
etlifice  known  as  the  Piilaia  de  I'liidustrie  bein^l 
built  at  that  time.     Then  Baron  Hanssmann's 
Bdsiu  wore  definitely  ailopted  ;  the  Place  de  la 
Hmiconie  was  completed  a«  it  now  tH,  foiintaina 
^bns  conHtructed  at  the  Kond  Point,  and  tliu 
Hkunps  Elys^ea  of  to-day  witH  in  existence. 
^PFrom  the  many  booths,  the  summer  circus, 
the  UiL*atTe,  the  reHtariranta,  the  meiTy-go-roimda,  J 
the    variety  sIiowk,  the   smngs,  and    the  arm-' 
.•tmirn,    etc.,  all   of   which  make   the    Elysian 
■  Ida  so  attractive  to  foreigners  and  Parimans 
ke,  the   city   obtained  an  annual   rental    of 
iiltout    $fiO,(X)0   until  the   grounds  were  some- 
what changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
ExjKwtion  of  1900. 

To-day  this  vista  from  the  Tuileries  Ganlen 
through  the  Placo  de  la  Concorde  and  up  the 
lips    Elysees    is    wilhout   a    rival.      In    it, 


vfhen  night  comes  on,  one  hears  no  oim  of 
"Oufemie,"  or  dram's  tattoo  WAming  profk 
tliat  all  gates  ajar  are  to  Im;  locked  tigWy^ 
tiie  coming  of  aiiotlier  day.  The  gnuid  aTciuie, 
with  its  wooden  pavement ;  tlie  grarf  Uwl  w>Ib 
under  cliestuut  trees;  the  splendid  WiJra  d 
eartlij  where  plants  are  plac«>d  and  fragnait 
flowers  bloom, — are  free  to  all,  at  all  boiini,  W 
the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich,  to  thy  fotview 
as  well  as  to  those  born  w*ithin  the  capiuL 
No  police  regidation  here,  as  in  H^'di-  Put, 
London,  to  exclude  all  rehicles  below  a  certuo 
rank,  and  the  dirtiest,  shabbiest  fin*-Te  that  w» 
ever  drawn  by  an  equine  skeleton,  and  guidMl 
by  the  most  brutal  of  men,  may  roll  tbnxvh 
the  Gliainps  Elj'sees  as  fiwly  as  Jocm  th<*  c«* 
riage  of  a  royal  ])ersonage  or  the  chaiicA  of 
some  givat  ambassador. 

Early  in  spiing  the  Champs  ^ys^  bepM 
to  show  its  gay  attire.  From  early  forenooo 
until  the  going  down  of  the  sun  it  is  cmiriM 
with  peo]ile  from  many  lands.  The  clie»ti»iti 
ai*e  sliowing  bits  of  buds,  the  earth  bedd  v* 
gay  with  early  flowering  plants,  the  spmyn  trf 
the  many  fountains  glow  with  rain 
Crowds  of  children  in  pretty  costui 
bareleg'^i-'l,    and    di'ih-cked    with    red 
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ri1>l»onH,  acttinlingto  flex,  play  in  gravelh^d 
L  luiittentive  di^'-umxes  give  good  eye 
P  paAsiiig  eoldiei-s;  while  the  more  raa- 
f  ■lort  are  uut  a.shiiim>d  to  maku  "»X])o- 
de  poitnnes,"  which  are  almost  aa  ] 
lag  as  thcMw  one  twes  at  the  drawirig-i-ooni9 
iwuftd  head*.  The  little  goiit-cartu  avu 
ded  vfith  customers,  the  men-y-go-rounds 
lolog  a  thriviug  buniniJH*,  even  the  fellow 
I  the  weiglung-raachine  has  awakened  for 

S  Sunday  this  is  (^rtaiuly  one  of  the  most 
liu  ])art.s  of  pHJ'i'4,  a  place  whei-e  one  in 
to  Hieet  all  the  different  Horial  nets  mixed 
in  moMt  amtuing  promi^uity.  Pi-mons 
liave  l>een  all  the  week  on  r  tailor^ 94  bench, 
lint  Hhop,  at  dreH»makiiig,  or  what  not  of 
e  busy  and  fionest  piirsuiltf  of  life,  hapten 
•r  then  to  look  at  thotte  who  wear  better 
!«  than  itiey,  or  who  ride  iu  carriagea 
they  miwt  widk,  no  matter  how  far  away 
the  lovely  rtretch  of  trees  and  playing 
\da  inity  Iw  their  eoiumon  huine.').  People 
ero  to  study  human  nature  and  take  freith 
iths.  All  along  the  Arenne  one  romes 
I  friendly  grouptof  iMMirgi-oisfoIk;  fatber 
Ig  Iu  hid  iron  chair,  mother  holding  her- 


self  very  straight  and  stiff  in  hL»r  oM  Sk 
gown,  son  sucking  the  head  of  bis  mJIxig 
stick,  dauglit^^r  mth  pensive  air  polcing  W«» 
into  tlie  earth  with  the  ferraird  point  of  Iw 
red  parasol,  as  she  ineanwiiile  gives  diarwtl 
glances  at  the  men  who  hfippeu  to  I<K>k  in  W 
direction.  The  wooden  roadway  rattle  wberlr 
with  passing  oaba  and  carriages,  in  wlici 
sit  women  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has  s 
pet  dog  curled  up  on  the  front  fteat  oppadle 
her  nohle  self.  There  are  tbouRaoiln  of  in* 
chairs  along  this  proniena<Ie,  and  as  these  eu 
be  occupied  all  day  for  two  or  three  oMtR. 
none  of  them  are  long  empty.  All  thy  worU 
■  seems  to  be  in  the  A^kmI  that  ebbs  and  flows  to 
and  fi-om  the  famous  Rond  Point. 

The  treea  are  budding;  the  Paris  Panch  Mil 
Judy  show,  calleil  Guignol,  baa  m-t  up  it> 
miniature  stage  theatre,  and  as  we  p&w,  w 
can  hear  the  shrill  voice  of  thi-  familiar  little 
fellow,  whose  war  on  society  and  victon:  orw 
the  law,  a»  represented  by  gendarmes  olid 
jH)liceraen,  is  the  delight  of  old  and  yoanj:. 
Man  is  after  all  but  a  grown-up  child,  and  «^^ 
tlie  gravest  persons  do  not  mind  nnbcmfitt): 
themselves  now  uud  then  do^ru  to  lowly  yoiitb 
again. 
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Here,  hy  tliis  Avenae  Marigny,  which  leads 
f  to  the  home  of  the  Presitient  of  the  Re- 
oblic,  iH  a  diorama  in   which  wa«   long    the 
Dtun*    of    a  great    battlefield.     Tliis    rouud 
Uftiire  Rtamls  ju«t  where  the  FoUeg-Mariguy 
and  that  theatre  was  where  Offenbach 
.duced  the  first  ojwraa  boiiffti  that  he  ever 
npoeed.     Across  the  Champ-s  Elys6e3  long 
xl  that  other  famous  diorama,  the  "Siege  of 
U,"  which  half  the  world  has  seen,  but  which 
Jiow  no  longer  in  existence.     And  liere  was 
t  Circnrt,  0|»eB  every  evening  and  on  Tuesday, 
fcuntday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  duiing  the 
nmimer  month^i. 

The  Rond  Point  i«  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
in  thf  capital,  and  from  it  we  ascend  the  H\o[y- 
ing  avenue  which  leail«  to  the  Arc  de  Trioniphe. 
There  are  no  longer  Elynian  Fields,  only  a 
amgle  row  of  trees  on  either  hand,  gri^at  broad 
~  dewalka,  tall  utone  lioiwea,  and  a  wide  thor- 
hfare. 

Let  UB  »it  here  on  thin  woodt-n  bench  at  the 
Tier  of  the  Rue  Marlxeuf,  and,  while  we  are 
rting,  watch  the  cavidc^de  of  Parisian  life 
irfcich  pawufi  on  ita  daily  pilgrimagi-  lo  and  frtim 
Bois  de  Bologne.  It  ia  a  flood  of  social 
rank,  or  wealthy  speculators,  and  nf  Bohctnin  ; 
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it  is  a  stream  of  svicceRsful  vice  and  of  foww*- 
fiil  talent  and  inomlify.  Here,  in  the  wax^ 
of  a  single  aft*?riioon,  when  the  air  is  hftbiy 
with  the  soft  warmth  of  spriiifj  or  earlir  mm- 
mer,  you  will  see  those  who  an*  the  glorj'  •r-i 
those  who  are  the  shame  of  Paris.  Undtr  tbi* 
arched  stretch  of  blue  sky,  through  this  gijl-hti, 
hazy  atmosphere,  roll  cabs  and  carriagt*  is 
which  are  society  queens,  theAtrical  star^  lp»d- 
ersof  the  derai-raonde,  adveotuTLTs  f rum alirtwl, 
aetore  from  every  stage,  from  the  Cutxhlu 
humaine  a*t  well  as  fi-om  the  ComAlie  Frait- 
caise.  It  is  a  magnificent  field  for  philoMjiM 
cal  observation  and  reflection,  this  avfiiuir  ofl 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  flootled  with  air  and  «ud- 
shine,  and  as  full  of  souvenirs  as  waa  the  Af- 
pian  Way  of  tombs  and  catjiconilif*. 

Time  was  when  the  iieighttoiirh<Kxl  Iiad 
large  gardens  which  were  owned  by  Jan^en,  » 
learned  man,  who  was  also  an  Knglii^h  bannx-i. 
When  he  died,  in  1 780,  Mnie,  de  MnrlMtnif  p«-'- 
chasfd  his  property.  There  was  a  weepiiii' 
willow  in  one  garden  which  measurwi  i%'blj 
odd  feet  in  circumference.  Another  can»«* 
tree  which  the  grounds  contained  Vftts  a  ceJ»r 
of  Lebanon  that  is  still  in  cxistenw,  but  now 
lives  in  the  Jardin  des  Plant*-*.     The  Coovt* 
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Blioti  mwle  that  garden  ft-ee  to  the  public,  and  ono 
of  itfl  attractions  was  a  hippodrome.  "  Idalic," 
an  it  wiLs  called,  contiiiUKd  to  be  a  Paris  park 
until  thp  end  of  the  Rt-storation,  when  bouscn 
iM-gan  to  Im)  constnicted,  and  in  a.  few  yeara  the 
•I'tnrtier  waa  tolerably  well  sprinkled  witli 
baildingft.  Now  it  is  so  thickly  built  np  that 
libvre  Lb  hardly  a  vacant  lot  in  tliat  part  of 
ni. 

Id  the  very  centre  of    this  splendid  district 
ubinds  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  the  Ameri- 
I  Epiiicopal  church,  and  close  by  that  sacred 
lifiei)  \*  the  hoiist!  where  the  prest^nt  writer 
wed  during  many  happy  years. 


CHAPTER  IL 


BoulevarclB  of  the  Capital — The    mniti  one 
three  miles  long  niid  beard  luunv  tiAtna 
mirable  thoroughfare — ItsmrU  at  the  Ila<tiUi« 
ends  at  the  Mfttleleine — Ben n march nic,  the  ulbi 
poet — ^Uiieion  of    a  once    notorinns  Iwlr— 
caf6B,  little  restsnrnntg  8n<l  lictlo  stores — Sam*  d 
ail    iiiteiiileil    aaaaAsj nation — Numomiu    tha 
along   the   way — Tha   moving   centn  of 
Famous  Buulovunl  MontniHrtre,  with  it4BMjj< 
anil  iniafortniiM — \  ptusoge  named  in 
Robert  Fulton — Tlic  street  of  mad  plw 
de  rOpera  and  the  National  Acadfunj  S 
A  most  rumarkuble  edifice  uut^ido  and  I 

TiiERE  are    boulevards  and    1>ou1evarda  i 
Paris;  one  could  never   dt-stribe    the    half  < 
them.     Nor  is  it  noceesarj'  to  more  than  i 
mention    the    boulevanl    of  1761    which  ■ 
nn-nofd  at  the  Luxenilxmr^,^  and  flniabed  at  tl 
Esplanade  des  Iiivalides  ;  the  bonlevarda  ^ 
encircle    the   rity  of   Paris  and  traverse 
((iiart^^re    of  the    capital  where  were  once  1 
villages   of    Metiilniuntant,    Bellevillfi, 
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Batignolles,  Passy,  Vaugirartl,  and 
the  Boiilevurds  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
pd  Lenoir,  Magenta,  Greiielle,  Moiitpar- 
Baint  Jacques,  Haiissiimnn,  Malesherljes 
lit  Gvnnaiii.  But  one  luiist  do  better 
hat  by  the  real  boulevards,  the  boidevards 
prf/fcHOff,  the  historical  l)oiilevard(*,  where- 
lOHt  every  houne  is  a  iiioumueiit  of  past 

its,  accidents  and  tragedies  ;  those  boiile- 
ivhich  extend  under  the  form  of  a  half- 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  to  tbe  Place 

[adeleine,  a  distiince  of  nearly  three  miles. 

dig  and  a^Imirable  promenade,  this  gi'eat 

always  t*!emiug  with  peoph;  and  auimals, 
ded  into  matiy  names  and  maTiy  qiuirters, 
re   may  Htn)ll    now    throngli    itn   entire 

lowiug  the  road  that  the  march  of  events 
ken,  the  road  that  the  GeniiiH  of  PariH 
trsncd,  coining  from  the  shadow  into  the 
bt,  from  the  dark  ooniers  of  the  Bastille 
lie  clear  npacea  which  ithiue  out  iu  the 
Kiurhood  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  we  start 
the  foot  of  that  bronxe  inausoleum  of 
I  called  the  Colimui  of  July,  and  travel 
ani  until  we  reach   the  Church  of  the 
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In  other  days,  when  people  came  into  Pan' 
by  the  Rue  Sant  Antoine,  they  saw,  one  »ftff 
the  other,  the  Bastille,  the  Arsenal,  uid  Ait: 
the  house  in  which  Iive<i  Beauiiiarchtu<t,  autW 
of  the  "Murriage  of  Pigaro."  TcmUt  tlw 
home  of  the  poet  is  replaced  by  a  tfajnl-nir 
theatre;  white  stones  in  the  pavement  mA 
the  outlines  of  the  state  prison,  with  itsCoiooiv 
de  Juillet  in  the  centre ;  the  e<lifice  erabellidif*i 
by  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  aad  Louts  SIV. 
after  being  a  grain  warehoose,  haa  beame  i 
public  library. 

The  Boulevard  Buftumarchais  is  ito  named  is 
honour  of  the  famous  author  ;  and  neArhi«boaw 
once  resided  tlie  notorious  Ca^IlcMtro.  A* 
strangely  curious  as  it  may  have  >>een,  fain  boibc 
was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  one  io  wiaA 
lived  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  She  was  of  that  net 
of  great  coui-tesaus  whose  manttiouM  in  tbadar^ 
of  antiquity  were  frequente*!  by  artuts,  port*. 
and  philosophers  ;  and  she  was  «o  beatitifal  i^ 
spirituelle  that  her  o\vn  son  fell  madly  in  W' 
with  her  and  mourned  hinwelf  to  death.  TV 
notorious  wotnau  early  recognised  the  genii* 
of  Voltaire,  then  a  young  man  almost  unkocxni: 
and  wbim  she  died  rthe  left  him  all  tho  wof^ 
in  her  library. 
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Tbr    Boulevard  Bcaiiiiiarthais    is  succfedt'd 

hy  tin-  Boulevard  des  Fillua  de  Calviere,  so 

mI  froru  a  convent  of  that  name,  which  once 

>il  in  the  neighbourhood.     There  are  housert 

1  thi«  |«irt  of  the  Boulevard  whieh  are  white 

nth  plaster  put  on  to  hide  fiightful  woundH 

eivefi    in  civil   wai-s,  and   their  fouiulations 

laid    in  earth  that  still  smells  of  blood 

Ml  gunpowder, 

I  JfeJtt  M'e  have  the  Boulevanl  dii  Temple,  a 
pulevard  of  little  eafi5a,  littl«  itiHtaurante,  little 
lio]iM  and  little  stores  of  many  kinds.  Time 
when  it  waj*  cidled  the  "  Boulevard  du 
'  Wcanse  there  were  ho  many  theatres  in 
,  wh«re,  every  evening  and  on  Snnday  aff^r- 
onH,  melo<lraina8  were  prsBeutvd  iu  which 
■eem*  of  jiolHoning  and  a'^sassi nation  were  the 
■(tractive  elements.  There  Is  nothintif  except 
htHtorical  remiiiim^eiKvs  left  on  the  Boulevanl 
dti  Temple  however.  It  iH  noisy  eiiouj^h,  hut 
the  ectat  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  misfling. 
There  are  no  more  illuminations,  concerts  or 
balls  attended  hy  kings  and  conrtt'flana ;  no 
more  mysterious  cabarets,  wherein  grandea 
dames  give  rendezvous  to  the  Insty  f  ellown  of  the 
faubourg;  no  longer  a  "  Jardin  de  Paphoa,"  a 
"Cadran  Bleu,"a"caf^  d' Appollon,"    whose 
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merry  frequenters  were  afterwords  npRM 
by  waxwork  figures.      Love  and  pliawOT 
long  fiince  driven  out  of  that  quarter  of  1 
by  I'evoliitions,  and  the  misery  of  au  unemplopl 
or  a  lazy  people. 

Next  comes  the  Boulevard  St,  Martii, 
reach  which  we  pass  throiigh  the  Place  Je 
Republique.  Just  off  to  th«  right  is  the  TW 
iVtre  ChAteau  d'Eau,  where  ojit-rai;  are  gins 
cheap  prices ;  also,  a  large  militan'  baniA 
and  an  immense  Btracture  built  an  a  n>dpentil 
store,  but  which  was  a  failure  from  the 
ning.  To  the  left  is  the  Temple  market  of 
clothes  and  inhoddy  new  ouet*,  that  has 
been  deseribed.  Almost  at  the  bp^fhiiiitig 
the  Boulevard  St.  Martin  stands  a  Iioum:,  in  I 
second  story  of  which  Fiesehi  planted  t 
infernal  machine  which  he  inU-mled  should 
assassinate  Louis  Philippe.  Jimt  ahead  ot 
on  the  right,  is  a  theatre  called  tlie  F«li< 
Dramatiqiies,  where  Offenbach  bad  hi«  dtj. 
Farther  on  is  the  Ambigu,  home  of  the 
melodrama.  In  the  sajue  short  block 
Porte  St.  Martin  Tlieatre,  which  faa«  ita  histor^i 
covering  many  years.  Just  before  Lout»  XV 
was  Vheaded  it  was  burned  down,  to  >• 
rebuilt,  however,  in  seventy  days  for  tlte  Oi 
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bottom  by  soldiers,  In  DecemWr,  IWl.  U 
walls  remained,  all  through  the  reiLm  of  X«t 
leon  III,  a  »ort  of  great  poster,  on  which  fc 
been  lueffaceably  writteu  the  history*  of  a  * 
rible  crime. 

The  Boulevani  Montmartre  comm  aexc,u 
sort  of  antechamber  or  vestibule  to  the 
viird  des  Italiens.  Where  thw  Km%  the  fn 
bourg  and  the  Boulevard  Moiitmarlrf  fromw 
other,  there  is  amoving niawsof  horses, ^fhld 
and  humanity,  such  as  caiiiiot  be  found  in  «■ 
other  city  in  the  world.  Good  health  anti  il 
sickness  of  the  social  evil,  hHp|uii<4et  an<l  miii 
honest  workers  and  wu^cally  lonfen,  mn 
genius  anil  sharpers  of  all  Aurtit,  rv^pucutll 
women  and  [minted  ontessti*,  all  kinib  ' 
classes  meet  tliere  to  swell  a  Htreani  tn  wliw 
there  is  iron  and  gold  and  nasty  mud.  "Ot 
may  trace  the  progress  of  liberty  by  the  porjJ 
drops  tliftt  Paris  liad  shed  along  ilHjuith,'*  e 
wrote  an  Enj^tisli  historian  referri?»g  to  li 
Bonlevard  Montmartre.  It  is  in  this  iHwleTO 
tliat  so  many  misfortunes  show  tbemttelve)^  I 
pavements  ai-e  absolutely  crowded,  day  •■ 
ni<;ht,  and  with  cnriona  people.  .Tounudix 
til  rives  in  this  ijujirter.  On  the  right  andontt 
left  printing  presses  are  groaning,  and  at  all  it 
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itUe  tables  of  the  numerous  caft^s,  editors  and 
vportem,  witli  politicinna  and  actors,  are  seated, 

E)|iiug  tlu-ir  black  coffee,  or  tlit-ir  lemonade,  or 
eir  aht^inthe. 

Close  by  U  the  Passage  des  Panorama.'*,  wbioli 
ires  itH  name  to  the  Bpectacle  of  that  wort 
itrodnceU  into  France  in  February,  1799,  by 
1  American.  It  was  tliat  same  Americjin. 
lio,  when  Xai»ob*on  was  arranging  for  a  dc- 
tfiit  uix>u  Eiighnid,  presented  the  Emperor  with 

meraoraDdura  on  the  iniinediat*'  application  of 
to  th<;  navv.  But  Frendi  savans  pre- 
ftiled  on  the  Ein|M?ror  not  to  take  any  notice  (if 

le  offiT,  and  our  countryman  retunied  to  the 
]'iut«d  St8l*-s.  Befoi-e  Napoleon  died,  at  St. 
Settitui,  be  H-'ferred  with  regret  to  thin  ivfusal ; 
ih]  hf  had  a  right  to  regret  it,  for  the  imiiit-  of 
hat  man  vvujii  Robert  Fulton.  Close  at  hand  nsed 
«xiH  the  FniHcati,  with  itx  splendid  ganlen.4 
iiul  gambling  ruom>4.  The  )t|x>t  i>i  now  oecui)ied 
—bock  by  a  cbi)>-hoiiHe,  with  its  entrance  in 
be  Rue  Vivleime;  in  front  by  a  shop  where 
ne  can  gvt  eakea  and  iee«.  All  the  blood  of 
'aris  seems  rushing  toward  this  spot ;  and  from 
hese  oontTftHts  and  their  minglingM,  from  these 
icea  Bud  virtue*,  from  this  mixetl  crowd,  oriiies  a 

arm  pt-rfume  of  irony  and  of  pajwion,  of  vgo* 
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tism  and  of  ignorance,  of  riches  and  of  povatjj 
wliicb  has  been  fitly  described  as  '*  the  tnie  fei 
grance  of  the  French  nation," 

Now  we  have  the  Boiilcvanl  des  ItaUeii, 
all  its  glittering  brilliancy.  Along  witli  ill 
legend  of  unpopularity,  it  has  ibt  lifgHid  4 
BjTOiiic  elegance  and  of  luad  pleasurt-. 
and  revolutions  have  passed  along  it  sin 
and  one  can  no  longer  find  on  its  blocks 
prints  left  by  the  hoofs  of  hon*e-s  which  Co* 
sacks  rode.  The  nights  are  far  gone  wh«n 
and  ivomen  poured  chaui|>agne  {mm  ik 
windows  o£  the  Maison  Dor^  ou  all  [ia.<wet9-br; 
when  Duchesses  and  March  ion  esso^  threw  hiA 
heeled  slippere  filled  with  money  to  a  shouting 
crowd;  when  an  English  nobleman,  foaudeni 
the  French  Jockey-Club,  boxed  in  the  strwl 
with  roughs,  and  cut  off  the  e.ars  of  a  nian  U 
cause  he  was  a  worse  blackguard  than  hinurif; 
when  another  young  gentleman,  aft«-rward  soft- 
in-law  to  a  French  President,  won  a  hev^ 
wager  by  sending  his  mistress  naked  aouu  tlrt 
Ixmlcvard  and  hac\c. 

The  shopa,  the  iKwkstores,  tho  calce  bakMinv 
are  all  fine  along  this  boidevnnL  The  CrrJil 
Lyonnaise  htm  its  main  bank  here,  while  only  < 
few  Htejis  away,  in  the  Rue  Laffitte,  ui  w] 
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RotbttchildH    keep     tlieir     money    Itoxes. 

ere  are  theati-es,  uewapappr  offices,  ami  a  few 

■elrj-  fttores;  and    then  tlie   Boiilevani    des 

Ijietiit  eudi4  fiimJly  at  tbe  Rue  de  la  Clianss^e 

^Dtin,  which,  ever  so  long  ago,  was  the  road 

din^  tlirough  the  Gaillon  gate  to  the  village 

fClichy.  That  ruecrossed,  we  reach  the  Boule- 

:irj  den  Ca|)iicine«,  at  the  very  coruer  of  which 

-lauds  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.     Soon  we  are 

^B  the  Place  de  I'Oiiera,  where  the  National 

HReadeiny  of  Muhic  lifts  it*i   magnificent  front 

and  dome  above  evervthing.     On  the  left  niii 

thre«j  great  irtre<?t'* — the  Rue  du  Qiiatre  Sej)!- 

finbre,  the  Avtiuue  do  I'OjHjra,  and  the  Rue  de 

1  Paix,  all  reaching  down  toward  the  Louvre 

h1  the  garden  of  tho  Tuileries.     The  Opera 

1  {oiifle  itself  is  eiirroiinded  with  Btret-ts  l>eariug 

JO  oarm-fl  of  gn-at  conqwHers,  but  we  shall  re- 

nim    to    that    institution    jircscntly.      Safely 

4  this  wjuare  we  continue  oiu"  promenade 

I  tbe  Boulevard  den  Capucineri.     There  is  an 

pnormoui*   hotel  on  our  right  whoHe  Moutheru 

front  takfW  up  the  entire  Mock,  while  oppo«it« 

liiti  side  of  it,  norons  tho    Rue    Scriiie — a  street 

ill  of  American  store«  and  banks,  and  Atlantic 

unaliip  officetK — ia  the  Jot-key  Club.     But  it 

ndi  in  tbe  Boulevard  do  la  Madeleiue,  tha 
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Ifist  of  the  boulevards  par  excelleDce,  aid 
named  after  the  Charch  of  the  Madel^ 
We  glance  at  a  house  standing  at  the  « 
of  the  Rue  Cauraartiii  where  Miralntaa  eu 
die;  we  pass  the  church  jtmt  meotioned, 
seated  at  the  C(d6  Diirniid^  we  finteb 
stroll  from  the  Pla<*  de  la  Bawtille  to  the 
Royale  with  a  bottle  of  wine  an<l  a  tWsfil 
(C'huteaubriand)  such  as  one  caa  get  tt 
other  restaurant. 

Amoug  the  many  remarkable  edifices  Ma 
iiig  in  Paris,  one  of  the  most  proiuiueut  kit 
do  with  LjTie  Art  It  is  that  magnifiorat » 
ftce  which  we  passed  but  now,  and  whii-ji « 
comtneiiced  in  the  reign  of  XapoleoQ  III,  to 
pleted  by  the  third  Republic,  and  0|>etwd  I 
the  fii-st  time  early  in  1875. 

A  site  being  chosen,  the  land  wan  parcluMi 
for  two  million  two  hundred  thousand  dolUn 
1860,  but  froui  the  start  Architect  Cbarlrs 
nier  had  to  encounter  an  obstacle,  thr  oxfcitrtKi 
of  whiL'h  was  known,  though  not  to  it*  fall  eJ 
tent.  It  was  known  that  Paris  was  tnivp«ed  >' 
a  HubteiTHuean  tttream  of  wat4>r,  and  as  n  piirtiu 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Opera  would  have  U«b 
laid  deeper  than  those  of  any  building  in 
neighbourhood,  ibere  was  no  accurate  data 
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to  this  stream  8  deptli.  As  it  was  intended 
that  tlie  tttagH  cellftw  filiould  meet  every  ponsi- 
Iile  riMjuiremcut  of  tbe  most  complicated  scenic 
work,  aiid  as  it  wa.s  nenesMaiy  to  so  armngu 
lietu.  that  HCvnt*  fifty  feet  high  eoiUd  be  low- 
into  them  without  their  taken  apart,  the 
nt  called  for  a  depth  of  sixty-five  feet  from 
I  level  of  th«  stage.  This  necessitat^'d  lay 
J  the  foundations  of  the  Imilding  at  a  depth 
'  fifty-five  feet,  and  an  they  had  to  cjiny  a 
«^bt  of  at  least  t^n  million  pounds,  it  was 
i-««iry  that  their  solidity  should  Ik)  iM-yoiid 
»tiutL  It  was  necessiiry  that  they  mhoulil  he 
rfe«clly  dry,  for  the  celhirs  were  destined  to 
iiold  valiialile  utage  proix^rties,  also  canvases 
paint«d  by  master  artists;  and  so,  the  work, 
atniJitt  all  thetse  difiieulties,  waa  pushed  on,  un- 
til it  waa  Jinally  completed  at  the  end  of  Do- 
cwraber,  1874. 

The  materials  which  entered  into  ibi 
eoRHtructioti  came  from  many  lan<l*i.  Kwt'tlen 
wtut  gnx-n  mariile ;  Heotlaud,  Aberdeen  fj^ranitu ; 
Italy,  violet  breclie,  white  altissinio,  and  Sienna 
yellow;  Alp-na,  onyx;  Finland,  red  imrjihjTj*; 
B|taiii,  broealelle;  and  Beljfium,  Itlack  dinant. 
.•  Htipplieil  jaspers  from  Mont  Itlnnr;  the 
J  granite;  mid  numy  other  costly  stouis 
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and  marbles.     The  building  when  fiimbed  W 
cost  uearly  twelve  million  dollars. 

The  fi-ont  of  tliis  Academy  of  Music  ud  ifcf 
Drtuce  is  familiar  to  all  who  hax'e  evw  rioted 
Paris,  as  it  also  is  to  many  others^  thmlu  » 
photographs  and  engravings ;  but  what  no  fio- 
tograjjh  or  engraving  citu  convey  is  a  tomrt 
idea  of  the  harmonious  blending  of  colours  in  tif 
wondeii ul  pile.  Above  steps  which  canie  fra« 
Saint  Hie,  rises  a  portic-o  ornamented  wiii 
groups  and  stntiies ;  while  above  that  u  tia 
loifgiu,  fonned  of  eixtcen  monolith  columns  of 
Bavarian  stone  standing  out  against  a  faaelE> 
ground  of  red  granite  from  the  Jurn.  BetweK 
each  pair  of  oolumna  are  balconies  of  politM 
stone  supporting  bahistrades  of  Swedt-ih  gnu  nj 
and  these  are  accompanied  by  eighteen  colic 
with  gilt  bronze  capitals,  between  which 
placed  the  busts  of  distinguished  mumcuDL' 
Resting  on  Bavarian  stone  colunin»i,  the  Aii^aili 
i.s  coni])leted  by  an  attic  which  is  dworited 
with  sculptures  standing  against  a  MoMM 
gi-ound.  The  whole  of  the  roof  line  is  bonlend 
with  a  gilt  bronze  c<}niice  representing  anu<]iw 
majilcs,  and  at  the  coruent  are  gilt  brotuw  U 
Haniiony  and  Po«'try.  The  effect  ia  completed 
by  the  cupola  of  the  auditorium,  capptnl  by  ^ 
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me  of  gilded  bronze;  and  behind  which, 
n  height  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame, 
6  gablt!  rotjf  over  the  stage,  supporting 
end  a  bronze  Pegasus,  and  in  the  centra 
>  represeating  Apollo,  holding  up  over 
id  his  golden  IjTe,  with  two  of  thi 
seated  at  his  feet.  The  sculptures  oil 
tic  represent  Architecture,  Industiy 
ig,  and  Sculpture;  the  bronze  buHts  are 
if  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spotitini,  Auber, 
i,  Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy,  Quinault,  and 
Lower  down  are  medallions  of  Bach, 
,  Pergolese  and  Cimarortii.  Between  the 
ront  doors  are  four  statues  rei)resenting 
■mn,  Singing,  Idyl,  and  Cantata;  whi' 
ler  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  galleries 
ran  along  the  building  are  white  marble 
,  rupresenting  Mumic,  Lyric  Poetry,  Lyrie 
,  and  Dancing.  It  may  Ije  mentioned 
'  tliat  tliifl  front  is  lit  up  by  four 
mtal  bronze  candelabraa,  of  great  size, 
len  the  gas  and  the  electric  lights  in  the 
are  turned  on  full  blaze  the  appenrance 
facade  is  indeed  brilliant  and  attractive. 
us  enter  the  building.  After  going  up 
D  Bt«iNi  which  extend  along  the  entire 
H  under  arches,  go  through  doubl* 
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doora,  and  find  ourselves  in  an  enon 
bide  lit  by  several  groupa  of  lanterns  I 
on  marble  vases.  Here  also  are  sealt-il  i 
o£  male  representatives  of  Italian, 
Gei-man,  and  Euglish  schools  of  muHic,  tie  lai 
mentioned  "school"  being  represented  bf 
Handel. 

Ten  steps  of  Swedish  green  give  access  to  l 
second  vestibule,  where  four  or  five  difffW* 
ticket  takers  are  seated  at  as  tnaoy  difi'eital 
places,  and  where  the  light  is  snpiilied  by  I 
graceful  caudekbras,  each  supplied  with  g* 
and  electricity ;  aiid  then,  in  front  of  ua,  ris* 
the  Grand  Staircase.  By  reason  of  the  ongi- 
nallty  of  its  design,  the  skilful  amtngement  at 
all  its  parts,  the  richness  of  its  uiaterial^  ■ 
the  splendour  of  its  appearance,  tliis  et» 
way  of  the  Paris  Opera  House  is  biniplr  i 
nificent.  From  the  vestihide  nt  its  foot 
have  before  us  the  most  eh-gaut,  most  picton 
esquely  decorated  euserable  that  watt  periiiqM 
ever  created  in  a  structure  of  modem 
The  vaults  of  the  central  flight  and  theoolaiDnR 
which  sustain  them  are  of  Rchailion  stooe,  eo''- 
ered  with  delicatelv  carved  arabesque*;  it* 
stejw  are  of  white  SeiTOvezza  marble,  bordwrf 
by  a  baluatrode  of  antique   red  uiarblc,  tin 
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iHiH  resting  in  Swedish  green  marble  sock- 
s  and  Hupporting  a  liandrail  of  onyx,  and  at 
the  top  are  N'enetiaii  mosaics,  llalf  way  up 
this  grand  stairway  breaks,  a  flight  to  the 
right  and  a  flight  to  the  left,  both  h;ading  to 
,tlie  tin*t  tier  of  boxes,  while  straight  ahead  is 
rtuul  to  the   orchestra  stalin   ami  thu  pit 
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l)ii  the  first  tier  floor,  which  we  have  reached 
'hy  either  of  the  two  upp<T  flights  of  stup«,  rise 
thirty  monolith  columnjj  of  Sarrancolin  marble 
with  white  marble  bases  and  capitals.  Since 
the  day!*  of  Loui»)  XIV  no  architect  had  at- 
tenipttHt  tu  use  columns  of  snch  dinien»ion — - 

Pia  eighteen  feet  high — and  to  procure 
it  wa»  niK^KBary  to  quarry  fifty  blocks, 
ty  lieing  found  deflective.  In  the  t}nnpana 
B  arcndes  of  the  vanlted  top  of  the  staii-- 
twelve  medallions  of  light  yellow  marble 
<are  surrounded  by  cherubs'  heads  and  other 
c»mmnent»,  and  tlie  entablature  is  entirely  en- 
crutfted  with  varioust  coloured  mai'ble»  harmoni. 
ously  sminged.  The  vaulted  roof  is  pierced 
by  twelve  openings  forming  arcades,  which 
correspond  to  those  below,  and  the  ct'iling  is 
drconti-d  with  paneU,  fifteen  by  twenty  feet 
I  L'soh,  on  which  are  painted  allegorical 
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subjects.  Between  the  columns  od  Uuw  d 
the  sides,  are  balconies  of  oihtc  and  juf^ 
which  allow  spectators  from  all  parts  of 
bouse  to  enjoy  the  aspect  of  these  m 
stairs  from  all  points  of  view,  and  here 
who  occupy  places  in  the  cheapest  galleries 
the  top  are  fond  of  coming  lietween  aeU 
watch  the  arrival  and  departura  of  tbe  hk 
showy  publia 

On  the  second  and  third  tier  the  haJeoaioi 
are  of  bronze,  while  on  the  fourth  and  fiftk 
they  are  of  marble.  The  effect  produced  wlei 
this  grand  stainvay  is  filled  with  an  b-occikII^ 
or  a  descending  throng  of  hamlaomely  dnmA 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  auil  when  all  the  Im1oo» 
ies  ai'e  crowded  with  spectators  of  uearly  vTftT 
class,  is  indescribably  brUliaut  and 
The  floods  of  light,  the  moving  maaa 
tumea,  the  brilliant  suiToundiugs,  thtt' 
faces,  the  greeting  of  friends,  the  Botay 
ness, — all  this  fonns  a  graud  picture  wl 
recalls  to  mind  some  of  those  vast 
which  Paul  Veronese  painted  o< 
tivitles. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  si 
lead  tip  into  the  arti}}t  foyer,  which 
cates  at  each  end  through  an  open  salon 
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ridors  of  the  grand-floor  of  the  aiuHtor- 
This  nvfinl  Joi/er  is  a  gallery  eixty-five 
long,  one  side  opening  or  looking  on  to 
^rend    Htaint;     the  otlicr  communicating, 

gli  three  lofty  doors,  with  t\m;f rand /ot/er. 

i   doom   are   twenty-three  feet  high,  the 

r   i»aueU   beiug   mirrors;  the  lower  onea 

eoomted  Avith  bi-onze  gilt  medallions  rep- 

iting   tho    muxical   inBtniments  of  Egypt, 

,  Italy,  and  France,  and  are  siin-ounded 

■atbs   of     leaves    and    flowers.         The 

1  coiling  of  thin  avnnt  foifer  is  a  brilliant 

lueii  of  dworativo  art,  being  entirely  cov- 
wilh  mo»aici  of  vitrified  enamelw  of  most 
piniH  ccdourn,  and  producing  those  warm 
If  which  cuii  only  be  obtAined  with  this 
en  of  decoration. 

pt  th«  Grand  Foyer  in  the  real  place  of 
rificence.  It  is  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
Bet  long  by  forty-live  feet  widi* ;  the  ceil- 
8  sixty  feet  above  the  well-ixtlished  floor, 
it  i«  thin  loftiness  which  niiwt  imprewnes 
when  eut4*ring  the  room  for  the  first  time, 
e  U  a  lavish  use  of  gold  in  its  decoration; 
R  bright  new  gold,  but  that  »<hiide  called 
gold,  which  produces  soft  rich  tones  and 
itiotUL    There  are  large  moDiuiieutul   ru- 
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cesaes  flanked  with  twenty  iicooiipI«]  ccJiDom 
supporting  a  massive  entablature,  from  wtd 
springs  the  vaulted  ceiling,  and  at  tLciUflr* 
of  whicli  are  seated  figuivs  of  ehiidren,  ni* 
feet  high,  these  all  standing  out  in  rclit-f  ind 
forming  connection  between  the  wnjJwK 
Above  each  column  is  a  gilded  atatut-  rt|**- 
senting  the  various  qualities  neceMsorv  to  make 
an  artist:  imagination,  hope,  etc.  Tb«  raulttJ 
ceiling  is  divided  into  eight  coniiMirtm^tis  is 
each  of  which  is  a  painting  by  Paul  BauJrr; 
and  between  them  are  eight  large  figons 
representing  so  many  of  the  Miutert,  the  ninth 
Muse,  Philosiophy,  having  a  statue  el»nrlwv 
in  the  foyer.  Mirrors  t%venty-four  f«et  higk, 
half  a  dozen  lai-ge  arm-chaii-N,  richly  «>Terr>i 
with  coloured  velvet,  several  euorraoua  ixA 
richly  gilded  chandeliei-s,  and  a  splendidly  w»i"i 
floor  complete  this  vast  hall,  which  in  o^-rtiiinlf 
oue  of  the  greatest  attractioua  of  thu  Pan> 
Opera  House. 

All  around  the  anditorium  there  in  on  uti 
tier  a  wide  couhir,  or  hall,  from  wbioJi  doco 
give  access  to  the  private  boxes,  and,  titti 
away  at  the  top,  to  the  galleries. 

Many  pentons  are  di8ftppoint*^d  in  not  find- 
ing the  theatre  as  large  aa  the  ejcturior  of  tlir 
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ding  had  led  them  to  snppoee  it  would  be. 
dity,  however,  it  i»  about  the  same  ^i^  as 
atre  of  La  Scala  at  MiUn,  or  that  of 
rlo  at  Naplt^,  which  are  the  two  largest 
I  auditoriums  in  Kuro{K>. 
lie  cwiliug  of  th«  theatre  is  dt-'conited  with 
■■  1arf»e  {mititing  on  copper,   represt-nting   the 
'  "iity-four    hourH,  the    huu,  iiiouu    and    stars. 
I"  (entablature  which  supports  this  ceiling  is 
iiiHhird  with  a  r«iw  of  glass  globt-s  lighted 
'■Iwtricity,  and  fonuing,  so  to  speak,  a  belt 
•  I'l-.      A  second  series  of  openings  in  the 
-   Li-.f  clodetl  by  coloured  glass  aluo  light^-d 
i  u.ty  to  make  them  look    like  a  diadem  of 
l-!izttt   and  emHrnldH.     This  original  way  of 
jilting    the    auditoiiura     is    completed    by    a 
-tive  chandelier  which  hangs  from  the  centre 
;he  wiling  luid  fl*K>ds  the  hall  with  illumina- 
•II    fmm    five    hundred    electric    jetn.     Eight 
laii^    cuhiiuDs      of    jwlished     stone,    partially 
^ded,  PUpport  the  upper  jKirtion  of  the  audi- 
torium and  form  the  skeleton,  my   to  Hpt^k,  of 
the     theatre.      Between      thmw     wliimnn     are 
rmngwd  the  Ulcomes  and  >wx.»,  all  ri^h  with 
rtlding  and  crimwon  velvet. 

The  prioM  of  these  lx>l.«  and  of  the  orc-lH*tr« 
,  «*  not  exoe-rive,  never  >-■«»?  '»"••*'  »'""' 
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$3.40  for  the  stalls  or  for  eeata  in  ' 
1)0X68,   and  ranging  down  from  that  to  |LI 
for  places  in  the  fourth   tier  of  }>ose»;  ^ 
seats  in  the  upper  gallery,  of  which  there  i 
six    hundred,  cost    no    more    than  two  ( 
which    19  leas  than  half   a   dollar.     Tbe  i 
iniiiin  receipts  of  the  Pains  Optra  are  oot  a 
than  $4,500 ;  but  to  this  "  take  "  muat  ben 
the    share   of   the    annual  state    subvention  4 
$160,000,  besides  which   the  nianagem«nt  pKjt 
no  rent,  while  all  the  gas  is  obtained  at  btf 
price. 
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I  art  of  ransic — Firat  Opera  Houa«  in  the 
tal— Depelopiiieiit  of  t!io  bullet — Arrival  in 
•  uf  (iluck  ami  Picoliii — "HsmisU"  niiil 
' — Tlio  fiinioiiti  Vestria— A  lliculro  built 
sixty  dftj-B — AssasBinatiou  of  tlie  Duo  de 
rri — Debnta  in  Paris  of  Taglioni  and  Fanny 
BMlvr — Muro  a^KiTit  ttio  Operii  Houao — A  [leep 
whirid  tlio  cnrtitin — Stngo  hands,  mugiciaiis, 
Iftnorra,  and  s'lugen — One  liandred  and  twonty- 
flie  dressing-rooms — SoToral  gn*en  rooms — the 
foyer  de  Ia  danse — A  ninot  luxurious  hall  for  the 
bRllvt  stars — Portntita  of  dialinKuislicd  duucer*. 

TiTB  claim  WHS  long  ninre  made  by  a  great 
]ink<>r  that  it  is  tlieir  Bt'llm  Ijettrea,  their 
cirnces,  thpir  Arts,  that  is  to  «ay  their  Morala, 
Fhtcfa  MhoM*  the  civiliaation  of  a  people. 

Hiuic  in  one  of  the  ii)o»t  delightful  and  best 
t  ArtH,  att  indeed  it  i»  a  Science  in  ftome  waj-s ; 
ku  being  admitted,  we  may  well  conoem  oiir- 
llves  further  with  that  niominient  in  Pari* 
rhtch  hafl  to  do  with  thiH  Divine  Art.  Amonj^ 
jideiits,  Musical  Art  began  to  decline  the 
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moment  wlien  civilisation  began  its  fin*  i- 
cadence,  and  during  the  time  of  the  harbannu, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Dark  Agi-*,  il  *•* 
neglected  if  not  foi-gott«n  completclv.  fct 
Music  as  an  Art  was  bom  again  durii^  ^ 
fifteenth  century,  ami  then  in  It&lr,  witk  il 
the  other  arts.  It  was  from  Italy  that  Canfin*! 
bjltazarin  brought  a  troupe  of  acton)  to  Pari*. 
Iwhere  they  firet  played  aud  sang  an  lulifti^ 
pastoral  in  five  acts. 

But  the  fii-st  Oiiera  House  the  capital  cPtf 

rhad  was  situated  in  front  of  a  stivi-t  luau^l 

j  Guenegiihd,  on  the  site  of  houses  whifli  B"" 

■  bear  the    iiumhera  forty-three  in  llie  Roe  '> 

T  Seine  and  forty-two  in  the  Rut-  Maxarin;  id 

\€iie  first  "  coiue'die  fran^aise  de  nmsiqiw"  tvef 

'  presented  was  "Pomoue,"  a  jkaAtoruV  in  fiw  _ 

acts  aud  a  jii-ologue.     The  words  were  by  tl 

AliW  Perrin,  musicbyCom!»ert,  organist  in ll 

Ciiurch  of  St.    Honord.      Perriii    obtainrd  f 

right  to  present  this  work  in  Kit!!),  and  took  Hi 

partnership  with  him  the  Marcptis  i\n  Bourd 

wlio  was  considered  the  nnwt  Hlcdful  theair 

maehiiiist  of  the  time.     The  hall,  biiilt  in  I 

months,  was  in  reality  a  tt-iinis  court,  and  I 

nltei'ed  into  a  theatre.     "Pomone"  wa^ag 

success,    eo  De  Sourdeac  tried  to  get  ridi 
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whepeuix>n  the  latter  sold  hia  work  ami 
IU*a!  palf-nt  to  Sully,  to  whom  the  Kiug 
i  tli«  privilfgy  of  calling  liis  theatre  tlie 
.6tnie  Royale  de  Mni*iqiip." 
Dy  selected  a  tennis  coiiit  iu  the  Rue 
irarxl,  Wtween  tin;  Palais  du  Luxembourg 
Rue  dt's  Francs  Bouigeoiw,  aa  his 
*,  and  he  opened  it  Nov.  15,  1672  ;  bnt 
an  o|>i>ortimity  pr«sented  iti*elf  for  hira 
ore  a  much  better  house.  On  the  death 
lifere.  Sully  asked  for  the  Pulaia  Royal 
»v,  hitherto  oceupied  by  that  actor-author 
lis  coiiii>atiy,  and  the  King  granted  this 

B  Of»ra  rt^mained  in  these  quarters  ninety 
and  would  have  remained  there  still 
perhaps,  had  not  a  lire  destroyed  the 
anrl  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Sully 
noney  and  n'tired  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
iKjint',  who,  Hft4.'r  managing  the  house 
iVt'O  years,  was  forced  to  take  a  hanger- 
Court,  named  Dumont,  into  partnernhip. 
18  they  retired,  and  Destouches  wiw  i)laced 
i  hi'ad  of  the  Acadf^mie  Royale  de 
ae.  Two  yeant  lat*;r  he  sold  his  privilege 
hundred  thousand  franc**  to  a  banker 
Grner,  a  prot^^g^  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 
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He  Boon  got  sick  of  bis  bargain  and  the  ( 
de  Saint   Gille  and  a    judge  named  LcIm 
were  selected  by  the  King  for  tliw  prinl«,'«  i 
ruining  themaelvea.     TJiey  weru  suco^iwl  |( 
an  ai*my  captain,    tbe    Chevalier   de  Pia 
who  proved   a  brilliant    luauager  during  I 
eleven  yeare  that  he  remained  at  the  Iie*l  ^ 
the    Opera.     A  financier    named  Berger  «w- 
ceeded,  and  left  the  establisbtueut  in  dt'ht  {w 
hundred  thouaand  fraiios,  a  fact  ■whifh  '..■  '-'■ 
to  bankrupt  his  successor,    Trifont.iui' 
which    Louis  XV  detenuiued  to  get  rij  -'  ■ 
musical    pleasure    that    wnfl  costing  no  wat^   , 
money,    and    handed  the    ooutrol  of  tbi*  coo- 
eem  over  to  (he  city  of  Parii*. 

Thus  in  1749  the  Opem  liecame  a  uiiwoJ 
institution  under  the  8U]>ervision  of  thf  }bi- 
quia  d'Argenson.  Four  yearn  later  two  ■«»'- 
cinns,  Rebel  and  Fi-anc^sur,  were  placed  M  ti/- 
head  of  the  house,  and  iu  1757  thi-y  asnm^ 
tlie  risks  and  perils  of  the  enterprise  id  itur. 
for  a  thirty  yeai-s'  concression.  Before  tku 
tenn  ex])ired,  they  sold  out  to  Berton  and  Trial 
who  later  took  Dftuvergne  and  Jolivi;an  in** 
the  partnership,  and  that  firm  was  nuuiof 
matters  at  the  time  of  the  fin;  just  now  ntetnA 
to. 
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tfiares  were  taken  to  keep  the  company 

her,  and  they  gave  concerts  in  that  part 

Tuileries   known  aa   the    Pavilion   de 


y  nnotber  wing  of  the  palace  there  was  a 
!  constnicted  liy  Louis  XIV,  where  bal- 
[fti*  wen.'  gi\'en  for  tho  amusement  of  liouis  XV 
•ing  his  minority,  hut  which  plnce  1710  had 
miiifil  unusM'd.  Tht"  king  ordered  ArehiU-ct  '. 
itflot — he  who  started  to  build  tho  Pantheon  | 
'.  iimuige  thin  as  a  provisional  openi-house, 
I  he  utilined  the  old  stage  for  the  new  hall, 
ii-h  bud  aViout  the  same  proportions^  as  the  i 

■  that  was  humed,  hut  was  niiich  handsomer, 
.iigiimtvd    the    liflh    of  Jaiuiary,  17G4,  the  < 

,  ■  ra    remaiuf'd  there  until  Januai-y  23,  1770, 
MCl  H  wax  in  that  hall  tliat  the  National  Con- 
^ftlion  held  ItH  Mtoniiy  moetinga. 
Vvuring   thin    peiiod    of   seven    years  a  new 
•'  -.'itre  for  the  0]M*ra,  was  Iwing  built  on  the 

■  of  the  one  de7»troyei!  liy  fire  at  the  PalaJa 
■.  nl,  and  it  was  the  firut  buiUUng  of  impor. 

■:••*)  especially  eonstructed  in  Paris  for  ojitTa 
,   jriwae*.     On' Friday,  June  8,   I78I,  at  8:30 
the  evening,  just  as  the  jH^rfonnanco 
k  alMiiit  to  Wgin,  tbii  ftceuonv'  of  that  theatre 
ftlit   fire-.     The    hal let-master,   tirst  to   per- 
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ceive  it,   had    the    mirtain    1ow*tw1 
alanning  the  audience,  and  the  biiiUi'iBg  l 
emptied  before  any  one  in  fj-ont  sii!iiM>rt*dii 
was  happening  ou  the  sta^e.      FouneenJi 
'  and  niacbiuists  perished  in  the  confiagnlifli 
The  period  between  the  inaugiintlion  o 
r^eatre  and  its   destructioa    is  reiiurkalJe] 
Ijnany  ways.     TLe  ballet  ncqiiireil  mon-  ( 
|.  and  expression  than  had  bithrrto  ehai 
j  it,  while  the  mnsical  depaj-tment  wasc 
I  reformed   by  the   arrival    in    Paris  of  < 
I  Pict'iiii,  mid  a  company  of  Italian  biiiTosii^ 
^Gliick  not  only  enriched  the    lyric  sUgr  i 
I  liis    "  Iphigenie  en    Aulide,"    "Orphee," 
I  but  he  imparted  vigour,  energy  and  pnt 
I  the  orehestra.     He  also  taught  the  perfoK 
to  sing  in  time,  and  to  i]ei^:laini  the  rrciui 
j  with  animation.     The  "  Raniistx,"  or  pariiw  ' 
[  of  Uameau,  who  had  trinmphvd  over  the  "Li: 
li«ts,"  or  advocates  of  Luili,  were  in  their  tun- 
coiupiered,  and  the  ancieut  Frfueh  iiiunfvu 
utterly  annihilated. 

Then,  in  177fi,  the  Chevalier  de  Stf" 
OeorgeH,  a  creoIe  famed  as  afencerand  musiafs- 
offered,  in  conjunction  with  a  company  uf  04^ 
italists,  to  umlert-ake  thi?  mauagt^iueut  of  ^ 
Ojwra;    and   him   offer  would    proluihU*  ba" 
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^Pb  acc*?pt«'d  had  not  Mesilamea  Sophie  Afti- 
rmld.  Gniniard,  aud  othera  addi'cssed  a  petition 
to  the  Qiiwii,  praying  her  Majtwty  to  represent 
\o  iht-  King  that  their  honour  would  not  allow 
iWm  to  submit  to  he  managed  by  a  mulatto ; 
io  roDHt<c]iienc»  of  this  appeal,  Monsieur  de 
Hniiit  Georges  was  not  appointed. 

In  thtMe  dayit,  and  among  the  mtm  of  the 
Iwtllet,  thun»  floiiriished  a  person  named  Vestiis  i 
who  modestly  called  himwlf  "le  Dion  de  la  . 
Danse."  His  Bon  far  surpaaaed  him  in  talent, 
'vrr;  but  then  he  had  the  ballet  genius  in 
an  l«oth  sidfH,  for  hia  mother  was  a  dan- 
Of  thin  younger  VeHtrid  tho  father  onee 
imed,  after  watching  him  in  a  jma-de-ileux, 
iiiyson  does  not  spring  higher,  it  is  Iwcause 
li  unwilling  to  humble  hint  comrmle»  too 
mueh,  for  wei-e  he  to  mount  so  high  a**  he  can, 
In-  wnubl  In*  fniiuie  while  in  the  air  for  want  of 
■'iverwili'uu" 

NVxt  the  Opera  had  to  content  itself  with  a 
>i;tle  hall  bidonging  to  the  buildingH  of  the 
Mi5qui*  Plttisirs  of  the  King  in  the  Rue  Bcrgire, 
and  now  knoM'n  aa  the  Paria  Conservatoire, 
wht*n>  the  Htage  wna  so  Humll  that  little  or  no 
jwnery  could  U'  uswl,  and  only  works  ejjling 
1  number  of  ortistea  were  given. 
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The  Opera  remained  there  onJy  aciionti! 
and  until  the  new  Tmilding  in  tLe  Boide* 
Saint  Martin  was  rea<iy,  whi(!li  lioai!^  rf 
cited  as  a  wonder  of  rapid  arcLit.ecturil  «• 
was  built  in  sixty  days.  It  was  not  ft  H 
extensive  building,  however,  this  Tbi^l 
la  Porte  Saint  Martin ;  l>ut  the  arehitwl  ■ 
guai'anteed  to  build  a  place  which  would  u 
for  thirty  years,  and  It  la.'ited  ninety,  and  « 
waa  only  destroyed  by  an  intentional  firertirt 
by  the  Coinmunifits  for  the  purjMWL'ofd 
the  advance  of  tlie  Versailles  troops. 

Tlie    Ojiera    remained    at    tlie  Forte  a 
Miutin  only  a  sliort  while  as  thojw  at  tie  b 
of  it  formed  the  project  of  secnring  a  w 
erected    building    which    they   thou^t  a 
suitable  to  their  purposes.     In  one  oftbefii 
quarters  of  the  city,  in  the  Rue  Rirhelieii,  li 
called  Rue  de  la  Ijoix,  a  woman  had  * 
the  Theitre  National,  and  to  gi-t  j>oas««»» 
it  the    Opera   Comniitt^'fl    accused    Citoj't* 
Montansier  with  having  built  it  in  front  of 
National  Library  with  the  intention  of  d« 
ing  that  dep^l  of  human  knowledge.     Sbel 
arrested,  her  theatre  was  clotted,  and  vt'iy  ■ 
afterward  the  Opera  took  poss**don  of  it; 
name  was  changed  to  Th^Atre  des  Arta,  i 
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e  first  house  in  Paris  wliere  pit  seats 
rovided  for  the  8j>ectator8. 
likely  the  0[H^ra  would  have  remained 
iu  the  Rue  RichelifU  as  it  had  in  any 
fvious  homes  except  for  an  oecun'enee 
isled  Ihe  doom  of  the  huihllng  in  the 
■X|R*cted  nmnuer.  On  the  night  of  the 
'  fehniary,  1S20,  the  Due  de  Ben-i  was 
t  by  Louvel;  carried  into  the  mauagei's 
he  heir  to  the  crown  died  in  a  few  hem's, 
e  Government  decided  tliat  not  only 
then'  be  un  more  oiteras  given  in  the 
but  that  the  l>uildiiig  itself  should  Itc 
10  the  groun<l  to  make  i-ooni  for  an  ex- 
moniiment. 

Mt  time  the  Salle  Favart,  built  in  1781 
Italian  Comedians,  and  which  was  after- 
hi  Opera  Comiquc,  was  vacant,  and  in 
[)pera  gave  performances  until  in  May, 
ben  it  moved  to  a  house  which  has  since 
Hillfd  down.  Meanwhile  a  provutional 
as  building  in  the  Rue  Lepeletier, 
Wan  inaugurated  the  IGtIi  of  August, 
inder  the  management  of  the  Chief  of 
ehestra. 

mm   while   the    0[K>ra    wan    in    the  Hue 
der  that  Parb^  flrat  knew  Marie  TaglionL 
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She  made  her  d^but  in  July,  1837,  and  hrt 
last  appearance  was  in  the  summer  oi  1M4; 
but  she  dauced  in  London  aft^nvanl.  AnrtW 
great  danseuse  of  that  Hanie  cotniuar  ■ 
period  was  Fanny  Ehwler.  These  qtweMij 
the  ballut  were  equally  great,  yet  «|Hite  ti 
and  both  are  famoiis  in  the  aoiiAU  of  I 
modem  stage. 

The  great  singers   of    that    tinw  w«re  t 
Noiin-^t,  Cornelia  Falcon,    Mint-.    Dtims-Oiw 
Monsieur  Dupitz,  Mademoiselle  RosinieStoIti, 
etc.     The  Opera  remained  in  the  Uiif  L-p«i*- 
tier  until  fire  (October  28,  1873.)  iwimtJ  tW 
place  to  ashes  in  a  very  few  hours,  wlien  i*  ^v 
installed  in  the  Salle  Vendatonr,  ivii 
having  been  successfully  occupit-d  bv  ■ 
Comiijue,    the    Thedtre   Nautiqne,  li.'    1 
Theatre,  and  the  Paris  Grand  OiK-ra,  waaSn;. 
turned  into  a  banking  lioiU4e.      Ut-re  th^'K' 
remained   iintll     the    complelion    of    ■' 
building  described  in  the  previous*  li 

The  Paris  0]»era  House  is  the  lar^;.  -  ' 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  while  Jtii  depentlw' 
especially  those  behintl  the  curtain,  wv  ' 
most  important  to  Iw  found  anywherv.  ! 
no  eaify  matt*M-  however,  to  jj^et  behind  ' 
curtain,  except  in    one  way,  aoil  that  is  ' ;  ■ 
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"  ir  which  coranmnicat*is  Ijetween  the  stage 
1  the  audit  urium.  But  this  door  U  open 
:!v-  to  lUone  who  aru  t^uhscnbers;  that  19  to 
', .  to  genth-mtu  who  have  taken  seats  for 
!  •-«  nightH  in  the  wt^k  for  the  »eaj!on,  to 
■Inraatu,  Ut  Jiiitinguishiul  giiestj^  of  France,  and 
•  ■•.•rtain  members  of  the  press.  A  eubscrilwr 
*  one  night  has  no  right  to  pafls  this  door, 

■  imugh  hu  ni»y  do  (*o  with  |H!nui(tsion  of  the 
tiiagemont,  or  the  M>cretaiy.     Now  and  then, 

■  \\-ever,  an  outsider  is  ]«!nnitted  to  go  in  at 
-'  ftogc  door,  at  thi>  otht^r  end  of  tlie  building 

■  r  |«i>wing  through  givat  Iron  gates  at  the 

■  •■Uan  of  llie  Administration  court,  a  gate 
%  liieh  a^lmiUi  liuudn-dMof  urtisteM  and  employes 
it    everj-   iwrforniaiioe.     By  placing  oui-selves 

'  this  gate  l«>for«  the  entertainment  begins, 
inay  fjnidiwlly  *eo  pfl«!i  before  our  eyes  the 
iiott*  of  the  stafT  of  thii«  wondeHul  houMe  of 
i-ic,  where  the  work?i  of  (itouiiod,  Massenet, 
idi,  Mfyfrlici-r,  Tli«ma>t,  Wagner,  etc,  are 
.-n  by  the  l>e.stof  singei-s. 
Fimt  of  all  come  the  niaehiniHtf4  to  look  after 

■  -wtmL-rj' ;  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  hun* 
'  >1  of  the»p,  and   Bometimes   the   iiinnl>er  in 

titly    incrcam.'il.     In    the  ojx'ra  of  "I/Afri- 
'  in  the  eocoe  where  tbu  ship  apiiears  and 
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changes  ite  course  on  the  stage,  the  tnuxn-  I 
vring  underneath  requires  the  additunal  n>-  ^ 
operation  of  at  least  fifty  ueu.  Witii  tk- 
machinists  come  the  tapissiers,  ixhof^c  mmu 
duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  phiciiigandamui^:iiig"* 
the  cai-pets,  di-aperies,  and  furniture;  ncit  u 
the  gas-liglitera  and  lampUts,  whosprvadtlirr 
selves  all  over  the  stage  and  throng  out  in' 
the  hall  to  light  the  thout^nds  of  ga^}rti)irli)>: 
ai'e  dimly  burning,  even  though  there  aw  eWov 
lights  eveiywhere.  Then  the  local  fin-[»eii  m 
told  off  for  duty  during  the  |«frfonnaiKe,  mJ 
when  these  have  verified  the  sppUT»tiu  in  go^' 
ronditiou,  each  and  every  einployd  is  (iapp«»rJ 
to  be  at  his  [wst  for  the  eveuiug. 

By  this  time  strange-looking  men  are  p 
ing  themselves  at  the  porter's  door,  aiwl  ti 
pass  in,  tieket  in  hand,  under  tfan  nipi 
of  a  person  known  aa  the  chef  iU  « 
These  cUiquers  are  let  into  the  theatre  loi^  I 
fore  the  public,  and  occupy  seats  in  tb«  i 
of  the  parterre,  a  body  of  the  liou)i«  I 
the  Stalls  and  the  Amphitheatre.  Exerpt  I 
the  fact  tliat  these  jKirterre  seat*  ai*  not  qia 
so  wide  as  the  orchestra  cliairs,  there  ie  i 
fcrence  whatever  lietween  these  places  *>'■'• 
the  places  in  front  which  are  supposed  to  '• 
the  best  in  the  house. 
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Sfext  comes  the  avertisseurs,  or  call  boys,  of 

Dm  there  are  a  iluzeu,   and  who  go  to  ilm 

^utt  of  artistes  to  inform  them  when   it    m 

r  turn  to  sing  or  dance  during  the  evening. 

After  thin  arrive  thu  projMTty  men,  and  these 

IftTe  plenty  of  properties  to  take  care  of,  as  all 

*  of  awetwories  are  believed  in  at  the  Palis 

and  0|)era. 

,  Then  come  the  dressers,  tailors,  and  coiffeii*, 

I  up  to  the  artistes'  rooms,  or    to   the 

i  rwtMTi'ed  for  their  epecial  work.     During 

)  daytime  the  mise  en  Imje  haa  been  attended 

,  that  in  to  say,  all  the  parts  of  the  eostunio 

r  dreiw  whirh  each  ]>cri*on  haa  to  wear,  from 

1  lending  prima  donna  or  tenor,  do^m  to  the 

lle«t  supernumerary,  are  jilaced  in  their  re- 

Bcctivt>  cabtuetM,  so  that  they  can  be  found 

uediately  wlien  tlie  time  comes  for  dreHsing. 

hill  IH  a  matter  uf  much  im[>ortanc<>,  beeauite 

t  U  rare  that  an  opera  is  eung  twice  in  sue- 

1—881  on.     WigM,     beanls,     moustaches,  trunks, 

bhtN,   flippL'i-H,  wearing  appurel  of  all  sort^, 

1  armour,    not    to   mention  the  many  other 

liclud  neuleil,    are  placed  mt-thodically,  and 

jen  out  only  when  required  for   the   jier- 

brmalico. 

>'t-^t  the  '*  supera  "    appear,    moat  of   them 
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wearing  bloiLSfs,  W"orkiiignieti  or  laboaiM*  «■ 
gaged  for  tlie  eveuing  there  ;  but  soiuesiwpaJ^ 
an  annual  salary.  Women  are  a  part  of  Uiro. 
of  course,  but  the  nia.SM  are  nn-n  rviToittd  »i 
the  last  moment.  Tlieir  day's  work  over,  tkj 
ai-e  glad  to  earn  a  little  something  Pitn  liy 
strutting  their  brief  moinmu  on  lie  Lyrit 
stage.  They  know  the  re<]uireDient8  of  • 
piece,  and  follow  the  information  givun  hy  tla 
street  postei-8.  Some  opei*as  want  a  ivvr  mldid 
or  a  few  peasaiitwj  thuy  know  the  wwk  bj 
heart  and  present  tlieniselvea  aoconlinglf. 
When  the  "Juive"  is  to  be  pcrfonn«l,  tlwj 
come  in  a  mob  to  the  chief  who  chooses  iram 
them  to  enlarge  the  ranks  of  the  gmnd  cortf^C 
Tliey  enter,  and  go  through  the  niatKenvi 
under  the  direction  of  the  he&ds  of  the  ynno 
groups  of  men  who  know  what  in  requurd  W 
each  scene.  Now  and  then,  on  the  ooeui 
a  fii-st  night,  a  few  gentlemen  Huoceed  lu  Bli[ifH)>f 
in  as  supernumeraries,  and  thus  hear  t 
premiere  of  a  new  work,  something  that  wot 
be  impossible  otherwise. 

All  the  staff  of  chorusea — men,  wonwa  i 
children — aiTive  in  their  turn  and  go  apstiil 
to    dress,    acoompanied  in    some  instance*  ^ 
mothers,  who  have  the  right  to  enter  with  tfcd 
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45btor8,  in  otiier  msUtnces  by  maJdaei-vants, 
1  in  Diaiiy  cases  idone.  A  few  of  tlie  faster 
1  arrive  in  thfir  private  carriages. 
I  Meanwhile,  the  siogiug  artistes  have  slipped 
aiul  gniip  1<»  their  roDms  to  dress.  Some 
B  early,  »o  aa  to  attire  themselves  at  their 
Unre,  or  to  powe  their  voice  and  conveiiieiitly 
Eerciiw  it  I«'fore  going  on  the  stage.  They 
1  receive  ironipany  before  the  |)ei*{onnanee 
riltA,  an  well  OH  during  entrWtj;;  and  niean- 
lilc  their  private  dresser  is  getting  them  ready 
r  the  sto^. 

B  mnsiciaus  arrive,  take  their  instmments 

.  hanil,  put  oQ  whit«  ueckties  and  go  down 

I  the  orchestra.     It  ]s  not  obligatory  that 

r  shall  l»e  in  dwallow-tailed  coatu,  but  they 

t  Wear  a  black  one  and  a  whito  necktie  while 

•  bouw, 

m*  all  the  "  [woplt!  "  put  iu  an  apj^'aranre, 
lil  by  the  (ime  the  curtain  is  ready  to  go  up 
lere  U  a  small  army  of  alnio»<t  one  thoiir^and 
ilividutdn  Iiehind  the  scenes.  Iliit  none  of 
theftu  men  and  the.se  women  do  any  other  work 
than  their  own  aKaigiiment.  The  fellow  who 
vpareii  the  conflagnilion  In  *'  Lts  Trophete,"  or 
•  flames  of  the  burning  pile  of  Azucenia,  or 
B  arranging  of  the  ci-ackers  for  the  raitaatropho 


in  "  Les  Huguenots,"  would  never  dvign  to 
lend  a  hand  to  a  liydraulictaQ  or  a  soeoe  f^is. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  man  who  preparwiW 
cup  for  Mephisto,  wherein  the  liquor  turn*  t* 
flame.  It  is  he  who,  in  "La  Favoriw,"  pw 
Fernand  the  sword  that  breaks  in  piwes  si  ^ 
foot  of  the  King,  but  it  is  another  man  wlwa 
liallets  where  dancers  are  dressed  like  U^ 
birds  or  insects,  adjusts  the  tnuispareDt  wua* 
to  their  delightful  waists.  But  grt^atcst  of  all 
are  those  singers  who  are  requiivd  in  malMg 
the  execution  of  the  couijwser's  work  as  rwJirtB 
to  the  public  as  possible. 

There  are    one    hundred    and    twectfJiK 
dressing-rooms  for  the  dancers  and  the  i 
people.     The  rooms  for  the  principals  are  « 
composed  of  a  small  antechamber,  a  toilet  t 
inet,    and    the    dressing-room    proper.      B 
room  has  t'wo  looking-glasses,  om*  of  n^ 
lows  the  artiste  to  see  herwelf  or  hii 
bead  to  foot  with  the  aid  of  gas  jeti 
lights  on  each  side,  while  othura  a 
by  a  mbber  tube,  so  that  they  can  1 
any    height   or   position  desired- 
stove  and  a  fireplace,  and  the  occiii>ant  < 
room  may  choose  whether  drj'  or  humid  1 
needed.     There  are  several  lai^r  rooms  ' 
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I  in  tbera  aud  chusts  for  putting  clothes, 

>  aie  for  the  choruses.     Theo  thwe  is 

om    for  tlioiw   who  sing  minor  rdles,  and 

room    for   the    childi-en.      The    male 

libers  of  the  ballet  dress  in  rooms  fitted  up 

I  dozen  |M;n)ons,  and  there  are  large  rooms 

'  the  dancers  of  the  "  first  quadrille."     The 

ler  members  of  the  ballet  dress  themselves  iu 

public  ttmm  which  will  hold  twenty  to  thirty 

r-ons,  and  ttnnlly  there  is  one  room  in  which 

■  vo    hundred    supernumeraries     may    prepare 

chenL*t«lv(^  at  the  Hame  time.     In  all  there  is 

Jrt."«ing-room  for  seven  hmidit^d  pei-sons,  and 

I  cau  be  increased  so  that  a  thousand  iudi- 

I  lUAy  be  coi4tum»d  in  a  8hort  sjnce  of 


^  Grand  Opera  House  has  several /oysra, 

in  the  luaguiBceut  nxHu  at  th(*  fmnt  end 

'  building,  facing  the  Place  de  I'Opura, 

ich  ia  for  the  paying  public  and  has  already 

.  describod,  but  Iwhind    the  curtain  there 

ereral    more    "greun  roonw,"  ah  they  are 

I  iu  England  and  America 

"here  \a  ti  foyer  de»  rSlea,  which  is  made  une 

ilor  RtudiM  ;  and  where,  undtsr  the  direction 

itinging  [lUHtent,  the  first  rehearsals  of  a  new 

prk  take  placv.     Later  on,  when  the  parts  am 
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known,  i-ehearsals  are  held  ou  the  nuuB  sti 
A  piano  replaces  the  orchestra,  and  ocljr  i 
sc^^nery  aa  will  indicate  eutrancea  and  i 
fomia  the  laise-en-scene.  Here  stiigiug  Mt 
i-ehearse  alone  at  firnt,  theu  the  chonuefi 
them,  after  that  the  ballet  takes  its  I 
Night  rehe^irsals  sucwed  the  day  miPS,  wpeP 
nnmerariea  come  to  lend  their  aid  u>  the 
ticipated  performance,  and  orchestra  rebe«T 
take  place,  as  the  musicians  are  genemllv  oeM 
pied  duidng  the  day  in  giving  lestwiu.  AJI  til 
rehearsals,  up  to  the  last,  or  r^p^ition  tf^nenJe, 
are  gone  through  without  et>stiirnes.  Itttivai 
of  choruses  brandishing  swords,  pikt>s  and  la(- 
tie  axes,  they  wave  sticks  and  urabreltw. 
cortif/e  passes ;  later  on  people  will  'womler  il 
its  Itrilliiiney,  but  now  it  is  made  up  of  mrt  « 
faded  blouses,  or  machiniats  wearing  g"*? 
jackets.  It  is  a  nde  at  thd  Grand  0[*era  tW 
when  a  singing  artiste  is  carried  in  on  a  peln* 
quin  or  other  sort  of  stretcher,  it  must  be  JoK 
by  machinists;  they  are  supfMMed  to  be  BMit 
careful  than  other  men,  and  for  doing  thii  wad 
they  receive  a  feu,  that  is  to  eay,  extn  «• 
pensation.  The  cor|>8  de  ballet  are  in  onliony 
street  dress,  an<l  in  the  midst  of  thin  uiiifofm- 
ity  of  long  skirts,  some  who  are  experienced 
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natters  can  recognise  tbe  pagps  by  tbe, 
r  in  which  their  aruw  are  fol«led.  Fiually 
■ening  arrivea  wlieu  everything  is  ready, 
en  the  costumes  are  put  on.  A  general 
ipal  harilly  difft-rs  from  the  firat  perform- 
:ct'|it  by  the  length  of  its  entr'acts. 
fo'jer  de  In  (.hinse  plays  ati  important 
the  Paris  Ojiera  Houw.  It  is  a  meeting 
ere  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  are 
le<i,  ami  that  portion  are  all  gentlemen  in 
ig  (JreHM.  In  other  theatres  the  door 
g'  to  thiii/injer  \n  open  only  to  the  mau- 
nt,  or  to  memWrs  of  the  pivss,  but  at  the 
1  Oj)fraBub»criljerH  for  three  nights  in  the 
have  a  right  to  go  into  this  grcen  room. 

0  acuKtom  that  dates  liHck  to  1770,  when 
wan  sung  in  the  Palais  Royal.     The_/yyer 

</ii».<i«  i-H,  next  to  the  public  foyer,  the 
IdxhHuus  rotim  in  ihebuihiirig.  All  over 
ijv  one  is  permitted  to  wear  his  hat,  bvit 
b«  renioveil  a<t  hooii  aH  he  ent^^rs  into 
L-d  rcM>tii  of  the  ballet  dancers.  They 
le  ulurj'  of  King  Edward,  when  still  the 

1  of    Wales,  going    into  thin  foyer  once 
ft  time,  with   his  hat  on,  whereu]K>n  one 

charming  young  hulica  naid  to  liim  that 
iihe  would  never  dare  a^k  luui  (o  remove 
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liis  crown,  she  would  venture  to  request  lu£a  w 
take  off  his  hat. 

The  wall  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  u  lU 
min-or.  The  lai'gest  sheet  of  glass  tlmt  W 
ever  been  made  standa  in  place  at  that  end  ti 
the  room,  and  yet  it  is  not  half  lai^  enongh  w 
cover  the  space  required,  Tliere  arn  ihirc  oi 
these  raiiTore,  and  in  theui  are  reflected  ■  giUW 
lustre  which  has  one  hundred  and  Hixtv  lighu 

Each  side  of  the  room  is  ornamented  tntk 
spiral  fluted  columns  of  rich  marble,  surmooatoJ 
by  gilded  capitals,  whereon  are  Imtterflies  wilk 
outspread  wings,  that  replace  the  upuning  of 
acanthus  leaves.  In  the  ceiling  an;  sunken 
panels,  surrounded  with  garlands  of  flowen,  Jft- 
chiding  bluebells;  and  beyond  this  a  mGag 
representing  a  summer  sky,  in  which  winged 
children  ai-e  chasing  birds. 

This  ceiling,  and  the  other  pointings  bere,  iR 
the  work  of  Boulanger.  Some  lime  heforw  li< 
died  he  painted  the  portraits  of  t^venly  of  ^ 
most  celebrated  dancers  the  Opera  ha«  c\kt 
known.  Tlie  dates  that  accompany  these  por- 
traits are  tliose  of  their  entrance  on  the  »*<«• 
and  of  their  retirement  It  is  a  hisU)ncal  p^ 
lery,  displaying  the  costumes  of  different  v\>ochf. 
a  gallery  wherein  women  are  wearing  the  pnldirt 
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lack  taffeta  of  tiivo  Imndred  years  ago,  the 

i  of  the  Uestoratuiii,  aud  tbe  dresseti  of  the 

present  dav.     There  are  various  physiognomies 

vbich    recall    minuetj^,    gavottes,    tarentetles, 

m]Ue«t,  mazourkjw,  ami  centre  dances.     Daiie- 

na   IK   a   fugitive    lu't,  and  a  step  cannot  be 

written  like  a  poem,  or  a  27a8-<le-(leiix  he  coni- 

pfned  like  a  couplet     The  Hcoro  mil  not  give 

-  ilit^  accent  of  a  singer  or  the  charm  of  her 

i<' ;  another  singer  may  take  it  and  interpret 

--  Well,  or  even  hettf^r.     Painting  can  repro- 

■.•  the  grace  of  an  attituile,  but  not  the  viva- 

'.  of  tt  step,  and  th  us  we  lose  much  of  the  past. 

.t   We  like  to  know  how  those  others  looked, 

I   «o  jwrtraitui-e  ha«  its  usefulness.     Under 

.  —e    portraitH  Bonlanger  painted  four   largo 

picture*  reprewnting  a  daiu-e  of  war,  a  country 

dftoce,  a  love  dance,  and  a  Buc^^hanalian  dancer; 

■-^    medallions   placed   above  the.se   panels  are 

-.  ril)ed    the  names  of  those   who  have  com- 

»-il  the  most  suocvssfid  Imllets  fur  the  Qmud 
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is  to  thU  fotjer  that  all  thn  dancem  come 

beforv  gf»ing  on  the  dtnge  to  do  their  grace- 

i  work  Wfore  the  public.     It  is  a  brief  but 

ti.^»»8ary  reliearKal,  n  sort  of  limbering  up  of  all 

ittt  pri'iJftratory  to  a  dance  which  may  make 
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or  mar.  The  premieres  dttnseuaes  bavRbanii 
tlieii'  dressing-rooms  whi(;h  permit  tbein  to  pi 
tbis  exercise,  and  this  they  take  a»  they  in- 
dressing,  but  ahnost  invariablv  thfv  also  lib 
a  filial  turn  or  beud  m  the  foyer  de  l<i  thtut 
before  going  on  the  stage.  Except  at  pprfom- 
aiices,  the  dancer  exercises  irith  stockings  liai 
have  already  been  well  used,  but  as  «h*.'  is  p- 
ing  on  the  stage  these  are  iistiallr  rhangt^!  fi' 
a  new  pair.  She  wears  light  gaitvn  nude  ni 
cloth,  and  into  the  tip  of  her  little  8lipj"rt-  i* 
put  a  bit  of  white  cotton  that  gives  firniortstc 
the  silk  and  keeps  the  big  toe  resting  on  i 
softer  point  than  it  would  othen^-ise.  A  frv 
drops  of  gum  put  on  with  a  brush  make  ifcr 
tights  adhere  to  the  hetd ;  the  strings  of  tb- 
slippere  are  well  tied  and  kiiottetl  with  care;  « 
final  hitch  is  given  somewliure  in  tli«  nngb- 
boiirhood  of  the  waist;  and  on  she  boumb  >* 
make  her  pirouettes.  Not,  however,  antil  »fcf 
has  ti-ieJ  a  few  attitudes  beforo  tlic«e  tbw 
large  mirroi*s,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  ber  rnusB* 
skirts  are  not  crea^L^d  and  that  there  ar«iu>n[» 
anywhere. 

There  is  n  foyer  dn  chant,  also,  on  the  *at 
floor  as  that  of  thi^  dancers,  but  on  the  R* 
Scribe  side   of  the   building.     It   u  a  Uv 
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^^^n,  and  tliu  principal  decoration  U  formed  by 
fitbirly  piincia,  in  which  are  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  artistes  wlio  have  fliinf;  at  the  Opt-rH. 
ftiflCorunt  from  tlm/oi^ffr  de  la  danse,  the  /oi/er 
■    chant  i»  very    little   frequented.     Dancere 
...liiiluatfd  from  childhood  to  walk  about  the 
•lii)^  very  slightly  dressed  do  not  fear  the  cur- 
rent** of  air.     On  the    contrary,  Hingei-s    know 
that  the  Icaxt  variation  in  the  temperature  of  a 
■pom    may    change   their   voicet^.     Tliey   only 
BfclTe  tlie  drt'!Miug-room  at    the    la^t   moment, 
BD<1  Up  to  th«  time  of  thoir   entrance    on  the 
ffta^,  they  go  muffled  about  with  necks  wrftjijx'd 
lip  in  haudkercbiefH  or  flannel  Hhawln.     They 
]>nu-*t.icv  their  i«-«lc9  in  their  rooms,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  also,  there  is  a  great  differ- 

Sje  between  them  and  the  dancers.     Twenty 
tiet  girls  will  execute  or  imitate  their  steps 
the  Raine  moment  wjtliout  any  noise  whal- 
-  ■  "r.      Half  a   dozen  singi-itt,  practimiig   their 
lie;*  or  running  over  an   air  before  going  on 
I''    atagt',    will  produce   a   cacophony,  which 
oiild  make  a  sawmill  soeui  88  quiet  OB  a  country 
.  .  loettTy. 
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Tlie  Stage  a  part  of  IJfo  to  all  ParisMU—W^mf  d 
the  Drama  in  the  Capital — Appewaao*  oC  Ita 
Troubadours— The  first  theatre — Brotbea  «(  tkt 
Passion  troupe-Satiro  a  faTourit«  weapon  vUliaa* 
actui's — Tlicir  tronbles  with  tlie  Cter^— Anini 
of  foreign  artistus — Fnrcical  plajs  predoauBaM— 
Cardinal  Riclielieu's  support  of  the  dtu»- 
Corneille  anil  Moli^ie — Origin  of  the  Of&t 
Comique — Founding  of  the  "  first  theatre  ialW 
wnrlil  " — State  recognition  of  dramatic  iwtrartid* 
— The  Coined  ie  FranQaise  a  part  and  pandof  tk« 
National  glory — Anecdotes  of  Mapoleoo  aad  tht 
Stage. 

It  has  been  frequently  obsierved  that  a  Pi^ 
isiaQ  can  discuss  ever>'thing,  that  there  is  w 
object  which  does  not  furnish  him  witk  > 
topic  of  convei-Bation,  But  it  is  not  oe  l» 
knowledge  of  the  Arts  or  the  Scieons  thit  kf 
holds  himself  most  secure  ;  it  is  only  wbvo  it 
is  a  question  of  the  drtiiiiA  that  he  admits  d  v 
rivnl.  The  Stage  is  to  hira  a  ]>art  of  life;  n^ 
gossip  of  phiyers,  but  Dratuatie  Works,  o^ 
the  iimnner  in  which  they    are  written   aiiJ  ^ 
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iich  they  are  interpreted — tliU  is  liia  peculiar 
vince.  Parisians  looks  on  the  Drama  as 
blng  the  racwt  popular  walk  of  Literature, 
1  UK  it  ftfforts  the  best  test  of  their  taste  as  a 
ttioti,  it  also  supplies  more  striking  examples 
I  that  taste  thau  even  their  novels  or  their 
*trj',  l»oth  of  which  are  particularly  strong, 
i  reasnii  for  thiH  is  clear;  tliey  hold  that  of 
I  the  ArtJ*  tbd  Draniiitic  or  Scenic  Art  has 
•emui  the  largeft  direct  influence  on  modem 
riliHatiori.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  there- 
's, that  the  htstorj-  of  the  Stage  iu  the  cap- 
1  lit  both  old  and  interesting. 
E%'en  an  the  first  tnigedies*  of  Italy  were  com- 
I  in  honour  of  the  gml  of  the  vintage,  and 
?  actors  MUig  or  spoke  their  jiarta  from  the 
>  of  a  cart  in  the  public  road ;  so  Ino  the  ftrst 
ows  pliiyed  at  Paria  were  iu  honour  of  the 
lintis  while  the  actors  passed  through  thu 
"eta  on  a  cart — always  followed  by  au  idle 
DDg — stopping  now  and  then  in  some  pu1>lio 
!  to  give  their  perfonnances.  But  after 
*'hilc,  tlio  obsoeue  plays  became  w» 
<un  and  so  revolting  i(i  Paris  that  Bishop 
laden  indureil  the  King  to  insue  a  decree  for- 
Iding  them;  little  or  no  attention  wax  paid 
'  to  the  ruyal  mandate,  however,  and  they    were 
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continued  for  several  centuries  looger,  wk 
finally  the  Theologicnl  Faculty,  aided  1^  t 
police,  8uppre88€?d  tlie  sbamefu)  spectacis 
1444. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fifudttl 
ceutuiy  when  those  amiable  jxx-is  Imown 
troiivires  orTronha.dourB  canm  up  to  the 
from  the  provinces,  with  their  Bongs, 
stories  and  comedies.  But  a*  there  wm 
enough  of  Troubadom-s  to  supply  the  dfma 
they  engaged  other  persons  to  prwwnt  tl 
compositions,  and  these  aids  were  in  t 
known  aa  chanteura,  jonyleurs^  jouears,  i 
bateletirs.  Unfortunately,  bo^rever,  the  Ti 
badoura  were  so  successful  that  they  grew  i 
and  ambitious,  and  sought  tn  aild  to 
glory  by  wiiting  and  appearing  in  Nitiri< 
poems  in  which  they  mocke<i  high  iind  pow 
ful  personages.  For  this  they  were  pn»«ai 
and  comjK-Ued  to  <)uit  the  streets  of  Pari*;  I 
poets  disappeared,  but  the  chfinteurs  ami  1 
jongleurs  remained,  and  in  spite  of  an 
row  with  the  police  of  Philippe  lu  Bel, 
continued  to  play  j>iece»,  mainly  l>atin  tragvdlfl 
the  subjects  of  which  were  always  taken  ft 
saintly  history. 

Before  that,  to\vard  the  end  of  the  fourt«eBl 
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nry  aiid  tdtvr  tlie  Crusades  of  Saint  Louis,  so 

>iiy  Pilgrims  made  their  appearance  in  Paris, 

4ing  and  telling  the  stoiy  of  their  voyages 

1  drtUf^fiT*,  that  a  few  rich  bourgeois  hired  a 

t-e  where  these  men  could  perform  in  rainy  or 

wi-atlier,    and   that   was  the  first  the.atr« 

irii  of  in  the  capital.     Recognising  this  valu-- 

kfaolp,  the  PilgrimH  retloulilcd  their  efforts  to 

ne  worthy  of  such  «up|K>rt,  and  for  the  fir«t 

jl  liegan  to  act  tlieir  discourws.     Their   sue-  | 

I  was   Ro  certain  that  they  struck  out   for 

ier  tbingH,  and  fiMt  of  all  put  on  the  stage 

llifc  of  Chri.«t,  from  Ilis  birth  to  Ilis  death, 

Iciitting  the  piece  into  several  days.     They 

\  judged  it  necessary,  in  order  to  better  hold 

^attention  of   their  audiences,  to  make  the 

Jitont  laugh  tut  \vell  an  cry,  so  they  placed 

Moons  alongv^ide  of  their  most  serious  actors. 

fais  one  respect  at  least  we  do  not  seem  to 

!  improved  luiy  on  the  poor  Pilgrim  players 

[  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Privdt  of  Parirt  chwed  tlie  theatre  of  the 

I^Tims   in    i;JD8,    whereupon    they    pled    so 

ifi*«rtly  with  King  Charles  VI,  that  he  organ- 


gular  society  called  the 
gave 


;  actors  in 

de  la  Passion,"  and  soon,aftei 

y  Hospital,  situatt-d  outttide  of  the 
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Porte  Saint  Denis,  for  their  pcrfonianfl* 
Soon  afterward  tlieae  Bi'otlierB  of  the  Pm 
asi^ociated  themaelvea  with  the  "  Etifana  Sb*- 
Souci,"  and  they  used  to  play  tx^tbei;  W 
thtir  theatre  was  not  the  only  one  thtn  «peail 
Paris.  The  Clei-ca  de  la  Basofhe  ai«)  hti  I 
large  hall  at  the  Palais  in  which  to  play /am 
or  vioralites.  Tliose  sort  of  pieoctt,  which  ilmjt 
had  a  good  moral  for  aim,  w«re  CJilh-d  f/wrdJl 
and  in  them  all  the  vii%»  as  well  an  nil  theT 
tues  were  acted  and  personified;  thrv,  wtreW 
ever,  allowed  to  perfomi  but  tbncv  n  yt«r,  • 
then  only  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing.  T 
fai-ces  were  divided  into  such  things  u/oM 
uses,  histrionitjucs  and  enfarinecR.  The  e»J\ 
rinees  were  so  called  liecmiise  they  powd 
their  face  with  flour  (^/Jin'n^),  after  the  nu 
ner  of  English  clowns  in  modern  jiuntumiiBi 
Very  soon  the  BiiKochieus,  %vith  whom  Hrti 
was  afavourite  weajjon,  went  bo  fur  as  to  att* 
those  who  governed  PanR.  Louis  XII  did  ■ 
mind  this  in  the  least,  but  hia  suctt'^Qiors  I 
at  things  differently,  and  in  January,  l.MC|4 
was  forbidden  them  to  j>lay  any  fi&rc«  or  oiHBt^ 
in  which  Princes  or  Princeasea  of  the  Court 
Were  mentioned.  The  same  prohibition  »1» 
extend..-d  to  the    theatres    of  Uie    ColI«^  d 
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,  of   Bourgogue,  of  the    Bons  Kufiins, 
dinal    Xjemoine,    of    Boncoui-,   ami    of 

Imi  seen,  the  taste  of  the  theatre  had 
,  fornotonly  were  there  "plawa 
is  "  iu  the  city,  but  eiu-h  college 
le,  and  here  the  Professors  shared  the 
r^s  with  theii-  pupils. 
;>it4i  all  ordvi-a,  this  multitude  of  actors, 
from  nliiiowt  eveiy  class  iti  tlie  social 
continued  to  criticise  Goveniiiient  and 
B ;  hilt  wheu  the  sister  of  Fraiiijoia  I,  n 
1  famous  for  her  many  virtues,  was  repre- 
MH  A  Fury  in  oiiu  of  the  comedies  played 
College  of  Navarre,  the  King  promptly 
the  eiittre  company  into  prisou. 
ittwhilu  the  Brothoi-a  of  the  Passion  coii- 
to  be  honoured  with  Royal  protection, 
priviK'gwi  hav'iiig  Iweii  re-confirmed  by 
Fnuivou*  in  1518,  In  ISiO  thow:!  players 
itftlle^I  in  the  Utltel  de  Flaiidre,  where 
tivo  years,  when  they  were  given 
Hiit4*I  de  Boiir^gTie.  But  now 
interfered  with  the  "free<lom  of  the 
by  decreeing  that  the»u  amfrires  should 
represent  the  Piw'fion  or  other  Bacrt-d 
ie*.  .  Thereupon  they  took  up  with  the 
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romances  t'f  ohivalry,   and  Jean  ile  Pooul* 
their  principal  actor,  became  widely  celelmUi 

The  trials  and  tribulations  of  this  pamrtlir 
troupe  were  not  yet  ended ;  they  Wl 
trouble  with  the  Cure  of  Saint  Ku^tadie;  P•^ 
liaincnt  was  appealed  to ;  n-mouRtrancr^  'p^ 
them  reached  Henri  III,  and  their  theatre 
closed  for  a  year,  but  they  were  then  pifmitteJ 
to  "open  up"  again.  It  seemed,  hiiw»*T«,  * 
if  the  more  they  were  oppa'^e^l  the  mare  tin 
number  of  theatres  increased  ;  although  raoitof 
the  companies  thus  formed  were  forced  to  \(*n 
the  capital  in  due  course  of  time.  Howenr.B 
1595,  other  foreign  comedians  arrived  in  Ptfis 
and  after  looking  carefully  over  the  field,  ibey 
built  themselves  a  theatre  at  the  Fair  of 
Laurent.  In  vain  the  EnfanH-Saiitt-Soniri, 
had  been  located  at  the  H6t**i  de  BourgogM 
protested  to  Pai-liament  the  pnwencv  nf  tb« 
foreigners ;  they  were  not  only  permilt«i 
remain,  but  very  soon  a  company  of  actomca 
from  Spain  to  inci-ease  their  number*. 

A  police  order  issued  in  1  f>09  compelled  tl 
atres  to  Hnish  their  performance    by  half  p* 
four  oVtoclc  in  the  afternoon  ;  it  alao  fixi-d  li 
prices,  and  dii-ected  that  every  play  **hoiiM  ^ 
submitted  to  the  King's  attorney  ln'fi.re  l.'bf 
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ed.  At  tliat  time  the  The&ti-e  dt-s  Italieiis 
;ablUhed  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poterie,  aiKUts 
were  receiving  money  from  Henri  IV. 
■ing  thi-*  n.'igii  of  Ixmis  XIII  and  the  ad- 
ration  of  Richelieu,  Arts  and  Letters, 
illy  the  Drama,  and  thanks  to  two  men 
litis  living  at  that  period,  took  on  high 
lance ;  hut  as  we  are  not  yet  completely 
of  the  barlmriann,  it  is  p«rlmi>s  better  to 
;  thin  imjU-TfL-et  review  ity  saying  some- 
more  of  the  TiicAtre  de  I'Hdtel  de  Bour- 
I  where  the  "  Princo  de  Sots  "  '  was  all- 
■fttL  Ordinary  buffooneries  began  to  give 
)  a  Iwtter  kind  of  comedies,  bnt  farcical 
I  still  dorninatetL  The  more  famous  ac- 
f  that  period  were  Tnrlutin,  Oautier  Gar- 
,  Grww-Guillaume,  St.  Jacques,  Bniscam- 
and  the  distinguished  Scaramonclie.  The 
B  of  tb<«e  Turlutinades,  as  they  were 
iti  course  of  time,  alanned  the  actors  of 
lAUH  de  Bonrgopne,  and  the  latter  laid 
eomplaintfl  before  Richelieu.  The  Cardi- 
Bolved  on  judging  for  himself  iv*  to  their 
I,  80  he  ordered    them  to  appear  lieforo 

I  nuutager  ander  Henri  [V  waa  Nicholas  JoHbttrt, 
publicl;  lui  "8t)igiiciir  il'KiigouleTeDt,"  Ktiii  lu 
!  do  U  SottiK,"  ur  Prince  u(  Fooli, 


him,  and  their  droUenea  were  bo 
he  made  the  coiiiplaiuants  admit  the  T« 
uades  into  theli"  company.  By  this  lime' 
iu  farce  abounded  throughout  Puns 
theatres  were  constructed  for  their 
of  Tarbarin  stood  on  the  Place  du 
near  the  bridge,  for  sevt-n  or  i-iglit 
Then  Cardinal  Richelieu  built  the  TTicitn** 
Palais  Royal  Iwcause  he  was  detenmnni* 
hiLve  a  fit  place  M'herein  to  pi-oduc«  hi*  tnff«! 
of  "  Miranne  "  ;  but  \vorks  by  Pierre  CotiA 
Rotrou,  Bois-Roleut,  CoUetet,  etc.,  wae  lil 
played  in  the  new  theatre. 

Pierre  Comeille  had  installed  modern  tMgii 
at  Paris,  but  it  was  Moliere  who  placed  eoM 
higher  than  it  had  ever  bi-en  befon-,  even  Hi 
the  ancients.  Moliere,  like  WiUiam  Sbk 
peare,  was  aiithor,  actor,  and  maiu^er,  * 
Richelieu  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  compl 
of  comedians  in  1650,  After  having  pUj 
at  tlie  Jeit  (le  Paunie  of  the  White  Cross  ia) 
Rue  de  Biissi  for  three  years,  the  troupe  U 
a  provincial  tour,  and  then  retamed  to  Pa 
Moli&re  having  been  aligned  to  the  Tiut 
du  Petit  Bourbon,  where  Louis  XIV,  still  n 
young,  came  to  dance  in  public.  But  US 
and    company  did  not  reiuaiu   th< 
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in  1660  tliey  were  given  tte  Palais  Royal 
e,  and  tbere  they  remained  until  Molifere's 
when  tlipy  were  diBposoessed,  at  the  lo- 
in of  Sully  who  wanted  it  for  an  Opera 
Soon  afterward  the  old  theatre  at  the 
Bourgogne  wan  closed,  and  the  troupe 
with  the  comedians  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
Dm  a  hall  had  been  built  in  the  Rue  dea 
fijiint  Qonoain  (subsequently  named 
t  PAncien  Comd<lie,  and  still  »o-c«lled), 
they  reraained  until  1 770.  They  nireiidy 
deBigimtiou  of  "Com^diens  Fi-an^ais 
ipps  du  Roi,"  and  their  condition  and 
ire  filiKl  by  law.  In  the  mean  time 
beatreo  were  being  opened,  and  one  of 
as  the  Ambigii  Comitpie  in  the  t>otiIc- 
fltill  in  use,  and  is  the  "home  uf 
»c  to  speak. 

'er  other  pla(*s  of  amusement  to 

tSe  origin  of  the  Opera  Comiijue.  It 
ik  to  the  Hrat  year  of  the  reign  of  Loium 
was  established  on  the  Boulevard  du 
It  at  once  micceeded ;  indeeil  so  large 
sttend&nce  that  the  Theatre  Franvais 
oos  and  had  the  Opera  Comi<iue 
18.  It  was  re-established, 
and  was  not  again  puiuahed 


for  its  great  success  until  in  1745.  ?«  JW 
later  the  Opera  Cumique  waa  again  ibe  tipH 
ami  finally  in  April,  1702,  it  wan  iiicoipnd 
with  the  "eomedieus  privilegies,'"  (*Iwwl 
known  as  Italians.  AVbeu  this  tmioo  Wi 
pliice  Madame  Favaii.  waa  at  the  heiglit  ti  \ 
success  at  the  Italians  ;  and  altbougb  the  v 
house  wa-s  known  as  the  Coniedit-  ItaBa 
there  were  i-eully  no  ItjUians  in  the  coDnoBil 
companies,  not  after  1 780  at  any  rate,  wl 
the  King  was  away  during  a  few  days  in  0 
ber,  the  Regent  installed  a  troupe  of  !l» 
actors  and  singers  at  the  Tuileri«8,  bat 
Majesty's  unexpected  return  forcvd  tbeJi 
leave  without  delay.  They  went  to  thr 
of  Saint  Germain,  stayed  Iht-rt.'  with  var 
success  until  January,  1795,  when  thev  i 
their  debut  at  the  TheAtre  Faydeau  in  I 
But  the  public  would  have  nonu  of  tbeir 
fnnnances,  so  they  sold  th<^ir  liou^  to 
Coni6diens  Italiens,  and  ever  irinoe  then 
place  has  been  known  as  the  Tbfiilre  ' 
0{>tira  Comique,  and  it  is  to^ay  one  lA 
opera  stages  subventioaed  by  the  Fl 
govemment. 

*To    disting:uiHh    them  from  the  "ComMtia 
diniiiri's  du  Hoi,"  or  membora  of  tho  TbHtra  ] 
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tened  by  the  building  in   the  Rue  Jus 

Saint     Genuain,    wliicli     was    about 

on  their  head,    the  Coniediene  Fraii- 

:;d  to  the    Tuilfries,    while   the  Odt^ou 

ting  constructed  for  their  use.     They  oc- 

thU  new  house  until  late  in  178:};  it 

died  the  TIicAtru  Frangais  until  in  1789, 

!i  it  received    the  name  of  Theatre  d«  la 

■ri,  and  the  ])hra*e  "comcdieiia  ordinaires 

liii"  wa.-!  erased  from  the  playbill  in  1791. 

.!•■  befi^inning  of  tins  last- mentioned  year, 

i/.on,  Talma,  Oraudiutireil,  Madame  Vestria, 

Desgarcius  and  Mnie.    Lange  separated 

II  iheir  comrades  and  accepted  engagements 

e    Theatre   dcs    Varict^s    Amusementea, 

then  rirst    took    the    name    of   ThtiAtre 

lis  de  la   Rue    Richelieu.     It    wan   not, 

er,  until    after   the    destiuction    of    the 

I  by  fire  in  March,    1799,  that  the  house 

Rue  Richelieu  became  a  general  jioiut  of 

for  all  the  original  members  of  the  troupe, 

t   soon    became    recognised    an   the    only 

lie  Fran^fitite. 

I  Iii^toriral  playhoase  at  Paris,  the  "  First 
IB  in  the  World,"  as  it  wtu*  oft«n  tenned, 
hich  *u  tu  l>e  deaerilicd  m  this  chapter, 
lestroyed    by   fire    on    the  aflernooii   of 


March  8,  1900,  bat  htus  Bince  been  nboili*] 
the  same  site- 
To  teach  the  art  of  Dramatic  Action,  &* 
aiation  and  Diction  is,  in  some  respects,  nfc" 
iteiy  more  arduous  and  more  compieX  ti*"  * , 
dinaiy  teacliing,   for  the  res«lt«  ore  proiw* 
by  trauelatiug  the  different  niovenn'rila  uf  w 
human  soul,  its  sentiments,    its    eniotimw.* 
pasaions,  its  sorrows,  and  it«  joys  Wo"*! 
footlights.     It  19   a  difficnlt  art,  on*-  m  ifM* 
France  has   long  been    in  the   first  rani,* 
which,  snlimissive    to  a    thouMind  viiwiti 
of  taste  and  fashion — while  at  the  snin 
incessantly   being    transfornie<l   by  the 
efforts  of  master  teachur-s — Iiah  finally  arrWrtli 
its  highest  j>oint  of  perfection,  and  this  at 
is  eveiywhere  recognised  as  the  first  tti«»tR 
the    world,    the  ConiMie    Fran^aise.     li 
long  since  established,  and  the  reaM>ti  : 
universality  is  due  entirely  to  state  r-'  --^ 
uf   dramatic   instruction    as    a    branolt 
Liberal  Artfl  to  be  aiilcd  anil  ("ncoiir:..- 
cially.     Neithtir  in    America   nor    in    1  ■ - 
is  there  any  national  training  school  of  >^»ff 
ai-t,  eitht-r  lyrind  or  dramatical. 

With  the  English  and  Ameriauu  an  K*" 
or  an  acti'tisa  does  not  undurgo  a  long  tan* 
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ly  in  X  Htatti  institution,  and  there  \s  not 
■tre  in  either  eonntry  which  reccivcrtany 
|f  help  from  the  |mbli<!  treasury'.  The 
is  recruited  by  the  merest  chapttir  of 
Ite,  and  even  courses  of  private  training 
ftier  the  eioepiion  than  the  rule.  An 
Sb  formed  nt  the  handn  of  Nature,  the 
i  guiding  hi-H  or  h(;r  cancer  coming  from 
irm  conviction  which  spi-ings  up  iutui- 
Doe  which  may  be  galvanised  into  life 
nuNtt  trivial  incident ;  and  thn  mt^uHure 
it  her  talent  gives  bias  to  inclination  and 
lul  gauge  of  wliatever  Buccess  is  achieved. 
I  Frauev  nearly  all  the  nclom  and 
to  on  the  stage  are  taught  in  some 
r  school  of  art,  and  an  for  mot«t  of 
|te  Conservatoire  h  this  training  ground, 
jifl  the  Comddie  Frani,-ait4e  that  theatre 
[he  profe^ional  career  reaches  itn  fullest 
jtment. 

nUhough  the  Frani^ius  is  the  '*fIrHt  thea- 
the  worhi,'*  otheial  priority  i"  Paris 
I  to  the  Grand  Opera;  this,  liowever, 
rt  change  the  fact  Ihat,  in  the  itttinintion 
true  amateunt  and  artistex,  the  Com^dio 
iaohatt  always  uoeupied  a  highi-r  pooition 
e  lyric  houtte  »o  richly  aided  by  thu 
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rvuur  J  ail  J  although  tlie  Fi'eucli  Academy 
h1  to  receive  him  as  a  member,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  8]>uriU'd  his  ashes 
[fused  liitt  remains  Chri»tiau  burial,  he 
hero  an  altar  ttrouud  which  uiimer- 
inhippers  aiiafmbled,  if  not  to  kneel,  at 
mto  to  render  due  honoui-  to  his  iuimor- 

be  wasi  not  at  wars.  Napoleon  went 
to  the  ThcAtre  Fran^ais  to  hear  Talma 

he  admitted  to  his  frieudshij)),  Damas, 
Mailaine  Duchesiion,  Madame  Roucourt, 
idemoLselli*  (Jcorgcs,  lie  had  a  Weakness 
pedy,  and  when  at  the  battle  front,  used 
artistes  come  and  play  for  him  wher- 
I  might  l)e.  They  were  with  him  at  May- 
l  1801,  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  at  Dresden  in 

At  Erfurt  Talma  received  a  fee  of  ten 
nd  francs  for  the  trip,  and  the  Emperor 
Bin  and  nil  U»e  sovereigns  of  Germany, 
1  on  this  occasion  wli/it  was  appropriately 
un  |>arterre  de  Rois."  The  play  was 
pe"  by  Voltain^  and  when  Talma  pro- 

1  theline^  "L'smitie  d'un  jfraiid  homme 

hwn  fait  des  dieux"  (A  pjeat  man's 
iJiip  is  a  bie*wing  tlmt  amwvt  direct  from 
d«),  jVlexander  of  Russia  threw  himself 
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into  the  anns  of  Napoleon  in  the 
eutiJ'e  audience. 

Aprapos,  alhisioiis   which  are  nijid« 
Ktage  to  ]>assiug  events  have  alwavii  hat' 
iiiipoilauce  in  France,  and  were  \W  obj«* 
mueli  anxiety  to  the  iua8t«?r  of  cerwnpiun  it 
the  Court  of  Napoleon.      When  he  waft  m  fi 
only  Fii-st  Consul,  Bonaparte  did  not  ohfd* 
hear  the  "  Merope  "  of  Voltaire,  in  which 
the  passage : 


"  Le  premier  qui  fnt  roi,  fiit  no  midst 
Qui  Bert  bieu  son  paye  ii'a  pus  besoin  il'aku*- 

(The  tirat  king  was  a  successful  soldio'; 
who  hath  well  served  his  countn,-  hath  bdomI 
of  an  anceatn,') ;  and  the  audience  never  £ul(d 
to  point  the  fitness  of  the  allusion  with  lom 
applause.  But,  later,  when  he  l»epan  to  think 
about  marrying  Marie- Louise,  "Merope" 
longer  pleased  him  on  account  of  the  lin«: 

"  J'ai  besoin  d'un  hymen  ntilo  &.  m«  gnndeBr 
Qui  d6tourne  i)e  moi  la  qotd  d'un  UBuriwUsir.' 

That  is  to  say :  "  I  need  a  marriage  which  wiB 
add  to  my  grandeur  and  which  will  shield 
from  lieing  couBtdered  a  usurper,"  whidi 
aiwirat^ly  fithtd  his  case.     That  tragedy  ' 
therefore  sa-at^ihed  out  from  the  ivitertoipi; 
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St  Louis  XVIII  took  his  seat  on  the 
of  bin  ancestors,  he  aUowas  in  the  habit 
g  to  th«  Comcdie  Fran^aise  in  search  of 
ig  allnsions,  and  when  the  tragedy  of 
clius"  wart  played,  the  line — "Tyran, 
la  du  trOno  et  fais  place  h  ton  maltre  " 
t,  step  down  from  the  throne  and  mato 
W  tliy  nuwter),  alwtiysdrew  the  applause 
mdience  and  canned  an  ovation  in  honour 
King.  DeHirou!«  of  putting  an  end  to  all 
kl  allusions  on  the  stage,  Louis  Philippe 
d  that  tragedies  should  no  longer  be 
at  gala  pt^rfonnances,  and  that  the 
ide"  of  Gluck  should  take  their  place. 
.  the  most  inoffensive  piece  in  existence  ; 
ndii  the  feelings  of  no  one,  and  is  inca- 
lt  giving  rise  to  iiuarrels  between  sover- 
irhich  are  alwaj-s  a  bad  thing  for  nations. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PAneodotes  of  French  actora  and  acire 

ability  Httd  beaut;  of  Ma(l«m«t*ell«  )1kv-*I 
production  of  hti  apoLiiecHry — How  Xk|HiMlp 
his  likeness  to  a  coincdienn<< — A  th«atic*bnfl 
Frencii  language  is  well  pronounced— Thei* 
tic  scliool  of  acting — Rows  over  plajl— A  « 
tliealrc  governed  by  decrees  drava  op  il  lb> 
— Soci£taires  and  pensionnaim  in  th*  cHifM 
Their  sularies  ttnd  benefits — Hov  pMOi 
received  or  rejected — Aii6«dotc«  of  bo*  !•• 
Sardon,  Augier,  etc.,  n»>l  th«ir  pl^J*  V 
committee — Museum  of  tlie  ComMte  Fht 
— .Statue  of  VoUalre — ^Rominiacflnccsottbefi 
Foyer. 

Of  the  actotn  and  actresses  who  pi 
at  the  Fnin^aise  nearly  a  ct- ntiirj-  ago  it  « 
he  a  eupeiiluoiis  ta8k  to  dii^uKs  the  fail 
"but  it  may  be  permitted  ua  to  record  s  fi 
their  peculiar  characteristios  sud  to  mi 
for  ROine  of  their  great  repiitAtiona.  A 
time  of  herd^biit,  andfor  ^iiie  wLileafter 
Mademoiselle  Mara  dazzleil  the  publie  b 
beauty  as  well  as  by  her  n^tiiarkable  hisb 
IkbilitiuR,  but  not  having  known  when  ia 
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ge,  aiid  having  insisted  on  playing  ihe 

ingenues  tip  to  the  very  last,  ehe  lost 

Bur  of  th«  puhlic  towards  the  end  of  her 

.PWT.     She  was  veiy  dressy,  and,  like 

Bnule,  Mjuli-moiflelle  Devieniie — one  of 

perfect  miibrettes  the  Pi'ench  stage  has 

wsesseil — she  led  the  fashions  during  the 

wrs   of    the    Empire.       Indeed    Made- 

Murs  had  made  a  contract  with   her 

■econling  to  the  t^rirm  of  which  the 

i^rneil  not  to  "  create  "  hats  like  those 

(  for  anybody  else  until  she  had  shown 

tbe  Btjige  or  on  tlie  street-^  at  least  ten 

At   Ijoiigchanips,  on    Easter  day,    or 

n  the  fashionable  world  of  Paris  wont 

Cbnnips  Elys^a  in  the  latest  styles, 

idiea  twi-d  to  go  there  to  ntudy  the  tol- 

if  Devienne  and  Mars,  and  would  then 

thern  in  a  plaWsh  manner. 

did  any  Duchewi  of  the  old  Conrt.  of 
lefl  know  Iiow  to  manage  a  train  with 
race  than  Devienne,  who  was  a  handsome 
ibs  was  shown  by  the  portrait  which 
n^lie  Fran^aise  possessed  of  her.  She 
from  the  ittage  in  1813,  after  a  career 
ity-«nren  years,  while  still  in  the  po»- 
>riniancy  of  her  tjilent«,  but 
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Mademoiselle  Mars  did  not  have  the  good* 

to  follow  her  example.     When  the  laU« 

nearly  sixty  years  oUl  «he  created  thcla^ 

part  in  "  Mile,  de  Belle-Isle,"  a  part  wKAh 

r  resented  a  young  girl  of  seventeen.    Mm' 

Belf-willed,  overbearing,  anil,  along  wi4  I 

I  great  talents,  was  very  vain.     Under  Ikftl 

[  toratioii  she  had  it  announced  in  the  pre*' 

I  she  was  going  to  p'ay  "  dressed  out  in  ill 

[  diamonds,  exactly  like  a  sniiff-tK)x."    ThiBi 

f  intended  as  a  hit  at  the  King  who  ww  »1 

[  fond  of  diamond  snuff-boxe*  and  wa»  iW 

making  presents  of  them  to  j»ersonnage«. 

critics  were  very  hard  on  her  t^iwanU  (kf 

her  career,  and  one  of  them  wrote  :  "  ReiQf  I 

I  ingemie    is    astonishing;  she  stilt  maiuifel 

walk  without  using  a  cane." 

Mademoiselle  Louise  Coutnt  wa-saoothtfi 

'  who  shone  along  with  Mars  and  Devienne. 

f  iad  a  good  deal  of  talent  and    it  was  a 

[  ier  that  "she  would  draw  the  applause  (rf 

audience  even  if  slie  took  it  into  her  Ik« 

read  her  dresaniaker's   bill  to  them."    1 

moiselle  Mars  wuji  once  congratulated  a 

way  in  which  she  played  the  rdte  of  C^Hi 

and  she  replied  :  "  I  ani  ecjual  to  LouiwCfl 

in  tliat  character." 
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Bnowelle  Bourgoin  was  also  remarkably 
Bie,  ami  the  ciiioniquera  of  the  pmod 
» declare  that  her  eyes  would  make  an 
(hop  dancxi.  She  was  in  the  good  giaces 
ital,  a  chemirtt  who  had  become  Minister 
iiterlor;  Hhe  had  a  son  by  him,  but  he 
1  coldness  for  the  child,  eo  one  day 
In  tbreateneil  that  if  he  did  not  display 
Fectiou  for  his  offspring  sho  would  go 
i  hoy  to  tlie  Emperor  and  instruct  him 
[t  his  Majeaty'u  feet  and  say  : 
I,  I  Bin  the  piwhictiou  of  your  ajiothe- 

tal  bail  rivals  who  contested  the  heart 
goin,  and  duels  gnlore  wem  fought  on 
DunL  A  marshal  of  Fi-ance  killed  a 
Dan  to  whom  she  had  nhown  some  little 
On  one  occasion  the  Enii>«ror  went 
the  curtain  at  the  ComMie  Fran^aise 
( giving  notice  of  his  coming,  Hi«  un- 
d  presence  so  powerinlly  affected 
in  that  she  faint<"d,  but  when  she  ns 
,  the  conqueror  of  Austerlitx  apoke  lo 
I  she  took  a*lvflntJ4,'o  of  the  occasion  to 
I  for  bis  likeness,  whereupon  be  pulled 
ve-fmno  piece  and  gave  it  to  her.  This 
iliwuuitry;  liut  he  atoned  for  it 


the  next  day  by  seudiog  one  in  mmUimt.  « 
with  diamonds. 

Like  Hercules,  Napoleon  used  BOmetiiw*  I 
spin  at  the  feet  of  Oinphale.      He  court*J« 
of  his  actresses,  but  he  courttni  them  »ft*t  l| 
own  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  abruptly  antlU 
ally,    Mttdemoiselle  Georges  was  told  to« 
the  TuilerieR,  to  take  ]iart  in  a  privalo  confw 
and  she   came  awny    without    having  evfnl 
much  as  exchanged  a  word   witli  her  inpt 
accomplice. 

These  great  actresses  player!  with  meh  e 
actoi-s  as  Talma,  MoU,  Dainas,  Saiut-Prix,S 
Fel,    and    the    Baptistes,    and    never 
Flench  language  better  sfK>ken  than  it  ' 
them.     lu  tliose  days  the  iniblic  were  I 
please  and  very  critical,  and    would  ool  1 
tolerated  tlie  interpretation  of  cheffMl'u 
French  literature  by  actore  afBicted  with  a  b 
pronunciation,  no  matter  how  Hiigfat  it  i 
hnve  lieen.     Still  the  tirHt  theatre  of  Fruoe  I 
always  been  a  school  where  everj'body  wei 
Ifai'n  how  to  speak  the  languago,  and  tb«  1 
Academy  has  respected  its  decisions.      It«  m 
are  [M)i-8onages  of  inijmrtance  nnd  occupy  a  I 
ognised  position,  and  when  one  of  theirnum 
dies  all  Paris  turns  uut  to  attvnd  the  fuw 
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if  the  interpreters  were  escelleut,  the 
re  of  the  First  Empire  was  execrable 
t  th«y  were  forced  to  stick  to  the  classic 
It  is  believed  that  never  has  the 
re  Fraiivais  ptwseBsed  a  more  completely 
bd  trouiMt  than  that  which  Napoh^on  I 
together,  and  yet  never  was  there  a  period 
lAtt-r  jtenury  in  Dranintic  Lit«ratiu-e  than 
p  hi*  reign.  Things  were  no  better,  not 
M  good,  under  the  ReHtoration,  ftirone  by 
lie  artisteu,  who  ha<i  been  shining  «-ith 
brilliancy,  began  to  quit  the  stage.  In 
tmt  uvurythitig  changed  at  the  Fran^ais. 
snuintic  School  made  its  appearance  and 
d  vigour  to  the  house  by  furnishing  pieces 
where  to  attract  audienctw  and  arouse 
literary  ijiiarrels.  This  revival  lK;gan 
Ttlic*  drama  of  "  Ilunti  III "  by  Alexandre 
Mu  The  public  Hked  it,  and  it  drew 
led  houM-ft.  Victor  Uugo's  "  Ilernani,  on 
muur  CastilUan,"  wa«  played  the  2.'>th  of 
yay,  IR30,  and  the  rehearsals  hod  iH-'im 
plorroy. 

demoiselle  Man*  took  the  r^/c  of  Dofia 
^rini  playt-d  Uernani,  and  Michelot  was 
Carlo<«.  Victor  Hu^'O,  who  iw*  vi-t  hiul 
IT   prvHtige   nor  authority,  liml    to    light 
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daily  with  the  artistes  in  refuting  o*' 
vere  criticism.  Michelot  conteniW  ^ ' 
monologue  iu  the  fourth  act  was  too  l«li 
that  no  actor  ever  fxiated  willi  siiffiofl*" 
power  to  get  off  such  a  tirade. 

Korini  did  not  give  the  authonondW 
"but  Mai-a  was  mercile-ss.  She  pawM 
invoking  her  experience  aud  her  great  *ikl 
an  actress,  but  Hugo  would  not  »llo«  Ml 
to  be  imposed  on  by  her  pretended  fe** 
last  the  curtain  went  up  ;  the  audience  l 
vided  into  two  hostile  camp^ — Ineait 
author  on  the  one  side  against  hardeffledl 
on  the  other.  People  in  the  pit  iosultt 
other,  and  friends  and  enemies  came  Ml 
it  was  all  over,  without  knowing  wh«ll 
piece  had  proved  a  success  or  failure.  1 
forraance  which  followed  was  even  ma 
and  tumultuous  than  the  first  had  be 
then  there  wm  an  end  to  all  besitation. 

After  the  battlw  of  "  Hemaoi  "  came 
"Le  Roi  s' Amuse."  It  was  given  oi 
then  further  jjerfonnance  of  thu  piece  1 
bidden  by  the  authorities.  Tliia  gave  I 
lawsuit  which  went  against  the  author 
grounds  of  State  policy,  as  the  piccv 
garded  as  wanting  iu  the  respect  dnsi 
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le  writer  was  present  at  the  second 
ice  in  Paris  of  tliat  same  play — it  used 
ven  in  this  ooiintr}'  as  "The  Fool's 
"  by  the  late  Edwiu  Booth — and  that 
yeara  after  the  first  pei-foituance. 
i  as  it  may  seem,  the  Paris  theatre, 
ind  artiatically  known  us  the  Coniedie 
,  aud  for  which  the  Repuljlic  has  done 
-free  rent  of  the  building,  annual 
ition  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  etc., — 
sly  governed  by  decrees  which  were 
nd  (ligued  by  Na[»olpon  I,  while  at 
although  they  have  been  modified  in 
FtaiU  since  then. 

who  play  at  the  Fran^ain  are  .S'«>rfe- 
fao  take    rank  nnd  are  roeonipenited 

to  seniority,  a»  a  nile,  and  I'enninn- 
e  former  being  usually  selected  from 
jlatter,  most  of  whom  stmlied  at  the 
oipe.     Soei^taires  divide  among  them- 

house  profits  of  each  year  in  different 
18,  that  of  each  l>eing  regulated  by  the 
f  "twelfths"  which  he  or  she  hiu 
tnJed,  while  Pensionnairen  receive 
ies  of  BO  much  per  month, 
fear  n  balance  sheet  of  receipts  and 
,  and   the  positive  differ- 
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ence   constitutes     the  amount  wtici  1*  » 
divided  among  the     regular   ineraWrs  of 
Corporation,     That  is  to  say,  tht-se  jirefts 
divided  into    a    det<;rmined  uumWr  of  \» 
I  each  part  consisting  of  what  is  termed  n  twi 
[A  part  entiire  ia  twelve-twelfths,  aud  i 
fthe  Sociiitaii-eH  receive  this  much;  hot 
f  Jiave  a  riglit  ouly  to  tieven-twelftha,  ortft 
Ltwflfths,   and   so  ou   down    to  ihrve-i 
twhich  IB   about   the    usual  1>eginning. 
IproHts  a  part  entiire  is  also  paid  to  tb«  A4 
listrateur-Gendral.     Bemdes  his  orhershil 
■  the  profits,  the    Socidtaire  also  receive*  a 
[for  each    performance,    which    vari(?«;  hal 
I  or  she  only  receives  one-half  of  »aid  t^urt 
I  the  end  of  the  year,  the  other  half  being 
\  out  at  interest;  and  they  caa  onlv  obtain 
I  oonipulsory  savings  on  the  day  whra  Uiey 
I  penuitted  to  retire  from  that  theatre.     It 
be  added  that  the  average  profits  of  a 
part,    or    twelve- twelfths     Socidtaire  i«  al 
four  thoiisaud  dollars  annually, 

Ttieiv  are  al^o  certain  Miniat^rial  allow* 
made  in  cash  hy  the  Director  of  (^oe  > 
granted  every  year,  and  finally  each  Sodcl 
oil  retiring  after  twenty  years  of  ser\-itv,  b 
right,  besides  h!«  or  her  reaerre    fuai 
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I  pension  of  five  thousand  francs  from  the 

This    pensioD  is  aiigineiited  by   two 

francs   for  each  year  of  service,  the 

being  liquidated  proportionally;    but 

»  rarely  preaeiita  itaelf. 

rill  be   setm  that  the  pecuniary  situation 

raTtiiWrs  of  the  Th6Atre  Fran^ais  is  not  at  all 

il  OQL-;    and  when  age  or  infirmity  forces 

I  to  <|uit  the  atage  they  are  assured,  besides 

:[>ita1  which  varies  aoconlliig  to  the  profits 

[  iie  time  paired  in  the  house,  of  a  pensioa 

■  Il  jMnnt'tifues  riaes  to  fourteen  or  sixt^jen 
inyi  dollars  annually.      If  they  receive  less 

I.  o^rtuiii  iirtiste«  whone  large  Halariea  are 
k  -Mjurees  of  envy  iu  other  countiies,  they  find 

■  ii-«iIation  in  their  situation  at  the  Comeiiie 
FMiHiifM-  and  which  aftsuivs  them  consideration 

the  present  and  comfort  in  the  future. 

Not    knowing    how    much    was    saved    and 

■  '.4    much  wan  loxt  wlum  the  Cniuudit-  Fran- 

-.■   waH  burned  in   190(1,  I  do    not    dare    to 

tu<i  much  aluut  it^  ch<iir«  contents,  with 

■  h  I  wan  mniewhat  familiar.  But  there 
-  one  room  iu  the  old  house  which  \a 
1  worth  describing,  that  of  the  Reading 
uMiittee.     This  eoinniittee  met  one*  a  week 

id     the     AdmiuiNtrateiir     Geueml     preHided. 


''  '■' « «>„  n  ^ "  J"*"-  <«■  ti,„    *'•'■  f^  I 
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Imt  after  an  act  or  bo,  his  voice 
1  into  a  gi'ave  and  mouotonous  cliantwliicli 
t  prwventwl  liis  listent^rs  understanding  a 
[  of  what  lie  was  reatling.  Once  lie  was 
atul»t«d  on  being  as  good  a  reader  m 
,  but  he  was  not  quite  convinced  as  to 
sincerity  of  this  i-eniRrk,  and  so  he  asked 
iame   DoiTal,  the  leading  lady,  what  she 

■  igbt    of    it.     "My   d»!ar    Alexandre,"  said 
.    "  I  am  inclined  to  be  of  their  opinion,  al- 

■  iigh  1  thiuk  you  have  one  Buperiority  over 
L.iller." 

•  In  what  way,  if  you  please?  "  he  asked. 

■  Why,  you  read  woi*He  than  he  does." 
Viftorine  Sardou  is  a  fine  i-oader.     He  plays 

ill   the    parta  of    his  piece,  waves    his   hands, 

'riiMTB  his  handkerchief  on  the  table,  picks  it 

;vt;ain,  clutches  the  arm  of  his  chair  furiously, 

t-r  rantK,  never  sinks  his  voice  tix)  low,  but 

'-  all  the  time  ho  is  reading.     He  jmts  eveiy 

lit  in  a  full  light  before  his  hejirers,  and  they 

-lerstaiid  his  ptay  well  when  he  haa  finished. 

lite  Augier  read  his  plays  simply  and  good- 

.  -  uredlyi  but  notliing  he  said  was  ever  lost  on 

■  comniittee.     Pailleron  read  in  a  pomjKJUs 
.y,  and  waa  not  always  understocKl ;  he  would 

>ft4-n    interrupt    himself   with    some    audible 
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remark  about  such  and  such  a  p&rt  nwiiinr 
touching  up. 

On  what  we  would  call  the  "  prompt  «3e" 
of  the  stage  at  the  old  house  might  hiirt-htn 
seen  the  gulgnol,  or  little  shed,  in  wlaA 
artistes  changed  their  costumes  when  io  agnil 
huny ;  also  the  loije,  or  offiee,  of  the  j 
wherein  he  wrote  out  his  daily  rt-porL 
this  office  a  door  opened  luto  a  tolerablv  gooi- 
sized  sitting-room  which  wa*i  connected  witi 
one  of  the  proscenium  boies  by  a  i>riratt  p 
Siige,  thus  forming  a  settle  of  rooru^  Thi»« 
the  private  Iwx  of  the  Adiuinit<iratear  Geiu 
and  it  was  the  identical  box  which  XnpolMO 
made  use  of.  He  had  a  private  key  to  tl 
iloor  just  mentioned,  and  was  in  the  habit  < 
going  back  on  the  stage  \o  see  Talina,  \ 
Mademoiselle  Georges.  Ou  the  opposite  «U 
of  the  house,  and  next  to  the  »\a^  was  d 
private  box  of  the  President  of  the  Repafa& 
The  dressing-rooms  of  all  the  acton 
actresses  in  that  theatre  were  moat  fic«Qiiit 
in  this  one  thing  alone,  if  there  were  no  oth^ 
the  artistes  of  the  Com^die  Fmtivaiae  were  p* 
haps  better  ciu-ed  for  than  are  the  plajiin  « 
any  other  theatre  on  earth. 

There  was  ulmust  a  kiuj  of  Huaeura  t 
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with   tlie  old  Com^die  Fraii^aise;   for 
was   Bufflcient  material  in  the  house  to 
a    most    reiipeutable    mu»eam,    but    the 
H  had   never  been  gathered  together  in 
lion  gallery.     It  is  to  he  Iioped  that  all 
tnany  Ihiugw,  thi'se  precious  i-elion,  these 
dtx-uments    were    preserved    ftvin    de- 
Son  by  the  calamity  of  1900,  as  they  were 
Snty  very  valuable    and    interesting,    but 
wrj-  curious  and  entertaining.     Ten  or  a 
years  ago  sotne  one  oiFered  a  part  of  Tal- 
leart,  in  a  lK)ttlH,  to  the    Gomedie.     Now 
Mtt  of  n  tragedian,  who  wiw  the  friend 
emperor,  a  heart  whieh   had    palpitated 
h  all.  the  lovfM,  all  the  «orrowrt,  all  the  joys 
lif*\  which  htid  concealed  the  most  singular 
■Mire    of  n-iJ  and  artificial  amours,  of  eon- 
:  ■torj'  jNtrMiomt,  and  oppoi^iiig  sentiments, 
ly  this  was  a  relic  of  great  value.     So  of 
the  Administration  accepted  it,  perhaps 
\  vagiie  Lope  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
it"  and  attract  other  donations  to  the 
Still    it  could  not  have  In-en  whidly 
]tnK)f  was  soon  shown  to  the  contrar)'. 
oisclle  Diicluisnois  Wan    a   great    trage- 
hu  xhared  the  triumphs  of  TaltniL     On 
,th-bed  she  willeij  one  of  her  haniU  to  a 


^^^     "«  f-'W^dian',  If,      "   •^louial  I 
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■oiv  of  tliG  fragment  of  a  lieort,  ditto  of  a 
le,  and  some  filaments  that  once  grew  on 

>ad  of  Talma. 

tt  Museum  WHS,  however,  infinitely  rich  in 

m  «f  miicli  greater  value  from  the  artistic 
Bterary  point  of  view.  The  general  public, 
lb  only  saw  in  the  Grand  Stairway,  the 
Ityle,  and  the  Foyer  a  certain  number  of 

I  and  statues  had  no  idea  whatever,  or  at 
but  ati  imiH-rfect  one,  of  the  great  treasures 

II  the    houfie    contained.     The    "  Mus^e 
as  it   was   often    tenned,    contained 

thing  like  two  hundred  oil  paintings,  nearly 
mIixhI  water  c«loun»,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ninety  odd  statuent  and  busts  in  marble 
)!a«t«'r,  ten  in  bronze,  fifteen  in  terre  cuke, 
ked  clay,  and  t^venty  statuettes  or  figur- 
'  in  S^rres  i>orcelain.  Undoubti-dly  there 
rf^  somu  inferior  works  among  the  lot,  but 
II  the  most  mediocn*  of  them  offered  real 
'■■rical  intert^st  and  guve  one  theop[)ortunity 
making  a  complete  Htridy  of  Kivnch  comedi- 
pwt  centuries.  lu  1743  the  first  enuvas 
lilt  collection  waa  given  to  the  TlieAtre 
fait*  by  one  of  the  "  C'omiSdiennus  du 
Marie  Anne  de  Chateauneuf  Dn  CIos, 
was  her  own  jKirtrait    iu    the    r^e  of 


Ariane,  painted  by  LargiUifire.  Tlh-  * 
portmit  to  reach  tlie  house  was  that  of  Btn^ 
by  Troy ;  but  it  was  much  amaller  Utu  tl 
oue  just  mentioned,  Avhich  fact  displeased  a 
tain  visitors  "  behind  the  Ba-u«a"  wb«l»r 
in  deiuoui-atic  equality,  and  their  imii^ 
protests  impelled  the  Comedians  to  e 
it  by  sewing  a  wide  baml  of  canvan  iQ  ■ 
it,  after  which  it  was  framed  at^a.  In  Si 
verabei-,  1777,  Monsieur  Caffieri,  a  aculptflr 
talent,  gave  the  Frao^ftia  a  fine  Imst  of  I 
Corneille.  A  year  later  he  alj*o  gave  < 
Thomas  Corneille,  a  copy  of  the  origiiuil ) 
Juiivenet,  which  was  o«Tied  by  Countn 
Bonville.  Whereu]ion,  in  the  way  of  t^Milj 
the  Coraedians  accorded  his  *•  euirws,"  o 
admittance  to  the  theatre,  to  Jean  . 
Caffieii 

I  used  to  s]x>nd  some  pleasant  hours  in  i 
Foyer  of  the  old  Com^die  Pran^al-e,  I« 
aroniid  as  my  mind  called  uj)  the  many  i 
venlrs  with  which  the  place  was  crowded.  ( 
may  mock  at  tratlition,  and  stiver  at  mhitvi 
but  there  is  a  seut'miental  side  to  life  wbid 
quite  agreeable  for  some  of  us.  At  anv  r 
it  was  in  tradition  and  in  souvoalm  that  Uj ^ 
power   of   La   Conit^die.      There  aa  (>)9ewk 
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KtioD»  hod  to  be  made,  of  course,  but  it  was 
I  (lotie  with  infiuite  precautions.  "  Things 
ot  Joiie  here  as  they  are  done  elaewhere," 
I  Verteuil,  early  in  our  aoiuaintaiice,  and 
t-  fain  grave  air  of  aa  Under  St!cretnry  of 
And  right  he  vraa  too.  Id  the  world  of 
■  as  ia  the  world  of  poHtio*,  there  i»  need 
I  cootwrrative  Senate,  aud  the  Cotu^die 
a  alwa)'8  been  the  senate  of  di-n- 
lart.  The  very  manners  of  \t^  venerable 
f  bad  a  Htainji  which  oould  not  ci(ca[H; 
tfcentive  observer.  Wit  wjia  frank  there 
■ras  8o  from  tra<litiou,  but  gallantry  was 
s  decreet  within  ita  walU  There  were 
M,  but  there  are  never  auy  scaudals  con- 
1  with  those  sort  of  things  at  the  Fran^ais. 
^>lumbine  who  saya  of  French  actresses 
tfaey  are  iuon«ten4;  aud  it  would  soem 
Hove  is  as  indiftpensable  to  their  succesH  as 
Mtonaltf  ai)  is  the  Conw>rvatoir«  to  the 
ming  of  their  career.  The  cold-looking 
r  heanl  the  low  voice  of  passion  and  the 
r  oonf eaaiotts  of  many  a  ca|>nce.  Deomtly, 
ntbout  hyjKiorisy,  la  galanterie  aJniitt^Hl 
1  those  charming  weaknesses  whieh  are 
source  of  strength  for  dramntic  art, 
■  are  men  who  have  no  need  of  excitauta 
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in  order  to  move  their  audiencesi,  tut  «« 
with  actresses.  Even  the  best  inBtrocted^ 
latter  have  to  follow  instinct  which 
them  the  piincipal,  the  all-important 
And  however  penetrating  may  be  the 
mind,  there  are  sensations  which  they 
never  divine,  which  they  can  nevrf  «] 
if  they  have  not  known  them.  Dwienli 
who  always  spoke  of  the  art  of  uting  witk 
genius,  wished  that  the  actor  might  hwi 
experienced  the  feelings  that  be  was  lo  p»1 
expression  to,  but  at  the  same  time  would  n 
main  master  of  himself  in  expressing  thea 
that  there  should  take  place  in  ihe  artor'* 
a  sort  of  crystallisation  of  life  or  rather  tlutf  b 
should  possess  that  peculiar  faciilt}-  of  duplia 
tioo  which  would  make  in  him  two  men 
le-'tsly  watching  and  studjnng  each  other,  M 
feeling  and  expeiiencing  the  actiul  lirii^M 
sations  while  the  other  brought  them  to  ll 
state  that  art  demanded.  He  held  that  At 
two  things  were  indispensable,  and  periia| 
they  are  found  in  the  case  of  moot 
It  is  on  this  account  that  they  make  Hticb  pm 
wives.  In  the  moments  when  there  should  1 
only  tender  intimacies  between  man  and  wil 
or  thought  of  chihlren,  actresses  arts  thinkh 
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:Btag«  auJ  of  the  imbllc.     They  livu  in  a 

A'oiM;  and  thi?  peculiar  couditiou  of 

,  of  the  seD»es,  can  it  be  a  good  tLing 

whom  an  actress  loves  ?     I  leave  to 

f  task  of  answering  the  question.      I 

loiut  out  that  it  (^xistH,  and  iu  this  I  am 

lemeiit  with  the  traditions  of  the  Comedie 


CaAPTBK 
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^^■«^  rjiwii  l.y  Diienzon,  an<l  tlu'  fiixt  juipil  wlio 

^fera»j»ali-'l  Irt-loitgi-d  to  this  cltt^;  LU  name  wai^ 

1  aud  hi!  lunde  lu8  d^but  at  the  The&tru 

ucnis  in  1787.     Lator  on  Bernard  San-ette 

DQe  hfu>I  i)f  tliH  concern.     He  waa  a  Captain 

I  the  Gardu  Nationalf!,  and  got  up  a  liand  of 

r«five  nuwicianH,  coni|H>Hed  of  the  memSjent 

i  luuid  of  the  old  Oardi'»  Fram;aweii. 

I  The  city  HHsumed  the  exj»enm;  of  this  tjand  in 

Wy»  l"*^^!  and  incream;d liie  iiuniI>«rto«eventy; 

>  years  lat«r  the  Coimniiiic  dt-eiT'cd  tlio  es- 

Jtabiuent  of  agratnitoiiH  t*chool  for  the  band, 

I  providwl  for  thu  iiistrm-tion  of  on«  hundred 

t  twi-nty  pupils  between  the  apiS  of  l«rn  aiid 

■en,  who  were  «'ithont  knowledgeof  music, 

pb«twe«ii  eighUtvu  and  twenty  if  they  knew 

"The  Institution  National  do  Muniqmi," 

uded  by  decree  the  I8th  Ilniiuaire  (j'eur  2), 

i  located  in  the  Rue  Saint  Jysi-ph ;  Sarrett« 

I  at  thf  head  of  it,  and  he  pot  into  trouble 

tkum  a  pupil  had  played  "  O  Richard !  O 

Hou    Roi ! "    on    hit*   tnmibone.     Saretla  was 

own  into  pri-ton,  l)ut  wa»  allowed  to  come  out 

'  uader   gtiard    in  onler  to  take  charge  of   the 

mufiicAl  part  of  the  "  Fete  tie  TKtre  Silprfime," 

The  liith  Prairial  (June  3,  1701),  he  received 

frotn  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  nn  order, 


/ 


signed  Camot,  Barrfere  and  Robert 
teach  a  patriotic  hjTnD,  for  which  Go 
composed  the  music,  aud  Robespiem  h 
responsible  for  its  good  execution.  Tl 
was  executed  on  the  Champ  de  )a  Reuni 
the  Champ  de  Mara,  the  20th  Prairii 
vast  number  of  musicians,  including 
dred  drummers,  the  last  strophe  beii 
panied  by  volleys  of  artillery. 

It  was  while  concealed  in  the  botute 
rette   that    Chenier   wrote    the   words 
"Chant    du   Dejiart,"    in  celebration 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Mehul  composed  the  music  off.haad, 
up  at  the  chimney,  in  a  room  full  of 
of  whom  were  talking ;  anU  it  was  kx* 
the  firat  time  by  the   orchestra    and 
the    Conservatoii-e.     General    Bona] 
was  present,    believed     that    it    wouli 
military  ai-doiir  and  courage,  and  hod  it 
among  the  National  airs.     lu  1 795  the  ( 
tion  passed  a  decree  siippresiting  the  b 
the  National  Guard,  alw  the  School  of  I 
aud   Dt-clanmtion ;  but  that    Muiie   daf 
was   pnjiniilgated   creating   the    d 
de  Musique,  asr«igning  it  to  its  present 
in  the  Rue  du  Pauhuurg  Pmsaoani 
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t  under  the  control  of  five  inapectore  and 

;  professors,  an    appropriation    of  ^8,000 

r  inade  at  tlie  saiae  time  for  the  siipjmrt  of 

luHtitution.     AyejirlaterSarrettti  wasaga'm 

i.-ed  at    the  head  of  the  school,  and  classes 

IV  opened  for  th«  first  time  in  I79G. 

,  1806  Na])olt'on  I  added  a  School  of  Dec- 

itinn  to  the  ConHervatoireand  ordered  that 

I  should  h«  furnished  to  eleven  male  and 

ttmalti  pupils  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 

■Tel,  Dugazon,  Dazincoiirt  an<l  Lafond  were 

pint«d  PitjfpsHors  of  Declamation  and  they 

their  lessons  in  April,  1807.     In  1809 

socceeiled    Daziiicourt.       San'ott«    was 

DVih]  from  his  place  a«  Director  in  November, 

and    the    school  was  closed;  two  yciu^ 

r  an  "  Ecole  Koyale  de  Musiqiie  et  Decla- 

:iiou  "  was  cl'eated  and   Feme  was  appoint^-d 

■  iiumager;  hut  in  1822  the  Const-rvatoire  waa 

i-italfiisluril,  and  Cbenihini  was  i)laccd  at  ita 

id.      Male  jHiplls  were  now  Itonnled   in  tlie 

ktitutioii,  and  at  the  end  uf  1824  the  classes 

iclaraatioii  were  revived. 

a  present  organisation  of  the  Conservatoire, 

>  wty,  the  studies,  is  divided  into  eight 

vi*.:  1  Etiw^ignmentoomph^nientaii-e— 

)    (collective  ant]    individual),  r 


r^les;  2.  Singing;  3.  Ly 
alio  and  liarp ;  2.  Wind  ii 
bois,  clarinet,  horn,  bassi 
piaton,  trombone  ,•  6,  Bo 
violoncello,  counterbass , 
composition  (counterpoin 
position) ;  fi.  Dramatic  di 
tion  ia  divided  into  classi 
for  solfeggio,  fourfor  fing 
two  female),  one  for  stud; 
ing,  four  for  violin,  two  : 
coiinterbass,  one  for  flut* 
for  clarinet,  one  for  bassoi 
one  for  trumpet,  one  for 
one  for  inatrumeutal  enw 
harmony  for  men,  four  f< 
paniment  (two  male  and 
organ,  four  for  coniposi 
declamation  (three  male 
for  dancing  and  carriage 
The  Institution  is  undi 
aided  by  two  Boards  of  1 
musical,  the  other  for  th* 
wliieh  are  independent 
when  called  on  to  fonn  1 
which  deals  M'ith  mnltei-s 
interertts  of   the  Couser 
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re  members  of  one  or  the  other  Board, 
de  the  Professors  the  Board  of  Musical 
lou  U  comiwsed  of  certaiu  Government 

(the  nirector  of  Fine  Arts    and  the 

the  Bureau  of  Theatres),  etc.  Besides 
Fseors  the  Board  of  Dramatic  lustnic- 
tinipoHed  of  the  two  Goveinment  offi- 
it   mi-ntioued,    nnd    of   two    dramatic 

while  the  ]»ersounel  of  the  Conserva- 
ludes  two  secretaries,  two  clerks,  two 
is,  a  consfirvfttor  and  a.  immber  of  ser- 
U  Bppointml  hy  the  Minister  of  Fine 
th(?  recommendation  of  the  Director  of 
wrvatoire. 

are  four  cancours,  or  competitions,  held 
Mservatoire  during  the  year.  The  tii-st, 
ler,  is  the  competition  for  admission  to 
es ;  the  second,  in  January,  is  the  com- 
for  pensions,  or  annual  allowanci'S ;  the 

June,  is  an  examination  for  admission 
lurth,  or  final,  annual  competition  held 
he  month  of  July.  All  pupils  without 
a  undergo  the  January  and  June  corn- 
Only  those  who  are  applicants  for 
n  aa  pupils  take  part  in  the  October 
only  those  who  have  succeasfully  passed 
of  June  are  [>ennitted  to  show  them- 
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»r,  but  the   length    of  time    after  that 
Is  oti  their  progress. 

^urgt  of  any  kind  whatever  is  made  or 
•cted  ;  everj-thtng  is  free,  and  in  certain 
pvcuniajy  aid  Ik  given  to  merltorioua 
The  male  and  female  pupils  are  taught 
iratv  clftfutea  rxu^pt  in  those  of  Lyric  and 
tic  Declamation,  and  the  mothei-s  of 
pupils  are  allowed  to  lie  present  during 
^^^H  Each  professor  is  required  to  give 
^^^■of  two  hours  each  per  week,  and 
piBu  failure  to  give  three  lesnons  in 
^  month  results  in  a  foi-feitnre  of  his  or 
try  for  that  month.  A  pupil  who  misses 
kionii  a  month  without  being  excused  is 
id  from  the  rolls.  No  pupil  is  permitted 
r  into  an  engagement  to  play  on  the 
r  in  au  orchestra  u'itliout  the  authorisa- 
I  the  Director.  By  a  Ministerial  decree 
1  ordered  that  all  pupils  ent<'ring  the 
vatoin*  shall  contract  an  ohligation  to 
JifmselvpN  during  three  months  after 
lion  at  Ibi-  dis|>OHal  of  tJio  Minister  of 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  for  engage- 
ftt  uDv  of  the  State  theatren,  and  the 
I  for  such  engagements  ai-e  also  fised  by 
Cbat  is  to  say,    the    pupil    iH  iuitured  & 
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in  ItAly  anil  Geiinany  studying  the 
works  of  those  countries.  On  bis  re- 
I  Francf,  the  "Grand  Prix"  hfis  the 
lu»v«  a  pi«c(?  comjiosed  by  him  brought 
me  of  the  subvyntioned  theatres  where 
,  worka  are  given. 

Coni*ervfltoirebuildinga  occupy  an  entire 

of  land,  with  the  principal  entrance  on 

Fauljourg    Poissounifere.      On   this 

iDiiod  formerly  stooil  the  mansion,  staljles, 

tendencies  of  "  Monsieur  I'lntendant  dea 

Plaisirs  du  Roi."     Under  the  Regency 

the  residence  of  a  great   gi-andson    of 

who    waa   nicknamed  "Count  Collet" 

he  was  short  and  fat.     Ho   resided   in 

wtral  Hotel  de  Cond^,  in  tlie  FnnlKnirg 

h^rmaiu,  but  the  house  in  the  Faubourg 

tni^re  was  where  he  spent  much  of  his 

ith  a  curtain  lady  who    prest-nted    Iiiru 

wo   dftnght«-rs,    aft«rwar4ls    U-gitiini»iiut], 

ftr,  liy  Royal  decree.     After  the  death  of 

lint  the  pro|>*-Tty  wan  purchfiscd  by  the 

for  thtr  piirtK>se  of  creating  an  establish- 

tnuwn  as  thu  "Mt'-nus  Plaisir8"of   the 

By  and  by  it  became  a  store  house  for 

tcunttionH   and    lict-iiery  used   at    ('ourt 

aud  when  Ihu  0|M>ra  was  biiruud,  the 


ambitions  are  -witliin  its  walU  for  I>^qlt!^ 
everytting  is  free.  The  system  of 
is  liberal,  theoretic,  and  practicJ.  U 
formed  many  great  masters,  it  ha«  tanw 
many  distiiiguisht-d  artisUs  and  \TrtiK«,* 
ia  indeed  an  Institution  worthy  of  the  o| 
and  worthy  of  the  French  nation. 


bUTItlLTIu.V  Ut  MIL  Il.tallLLS. 


XCELLENCE  OF  ITS  ME'l'ilODS.  Ill 

nimencement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
due  whatever  good  results  have  been 
ed — results  which  at  least  has  rendered 
DBtitution  celebrate*!  throughout  the 
The  methods  taught  have  been  adopted 
fichools,  its  tfxt  books  have  been  trans- 1 
into  many  languftf^s.  It  is  to  these 
Ir  that  is  due  that  elegsncp  of  execution 
"hich  French  orohcatraa  are  uoted,  and 
lly  the  best  singers  that  the  French 
Hage  posspfwea  were,  with  very  few  ex- 
taught  bow  to  Bing  at  the  Paris  Coii- 
ilPe. 

if  the  seventy  profesgors,  who  Instnict 
pupils,  are  untiring  in  their  work,  it  must 
said  that  tlm  PVeneh  Government  has 
at  their  disposal  resources  which  no 
institution  pO(wes«eH.  There  is  nottiing 
that  will  aid  tho  pupils  lu  acfpiiring 
'  knowledge  of  the  branch  of  Art  they 
iUowing.  Li-880iis  and  books,  talented 
printed  and  nianuiwript  scores, 
and  modem  instnimenfc",  private 
DC  and  practice  before  the  public — in  a, 
all  that  Ni>eakn  to  the  mind,  that  pro- 
imitnictive  and  iweful  coinparimms,  that 
Ktes  ardour  in  stuily,  that   beget.H  noble 
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(  ot  the  Third  Republic— Uow  the  Cap- 
M)MB   improved    and 


eoibellUlied- 
I  Paris— Thirty  of  thorn 


city 


iiJet— Course  of  Ou'  Ulver 
I  throngh  historic  groiinds-^Bnttlclicld  he- 
1  th«  people  and  the  Royal  (Ju«rd8 — TrcMnio 
i^Thft  famouB  Pont  Neuf — Pnliioo  of  lltti 
>o  d'HouDtiur — A  bridge  conetruetcd  of  stoiiea 

the  old  Baatille— The  Quai  d'Oreaj— Wan- 
gs of  the  river — Some  sixty  different  (|UttyM 
■  its  slioros — XnmeroiiB  ciirinsity  shops  in  the 

Voltaire — Old  prinfs.  old  portraits  atid  old 
OM — Th«  Iftod  of  wholesale  viae  merchants. 

po  now  to  present  PanFi,  it  miiBt  be 
d  by  evwry  otiH  thai  tin.-  Third  Repub- 
done  it«  full  share  towards  enrieliilig, 
thing,  enlarging  and  improving  the 
There  is,  for  intitance,  the  nia^iftoent 
le  Vtlle  already  mentioDed,  noveral  Mar- 
U^,  and  the  Pal^s  dii  Trocadero,  ImiU 
time  of  th«!  Univerwil  Exhibition  of 
pd  wliieh  fonn!4  a  striking  part  of  d<M> 

Parifl.    New    chiirchefi,   new  bridges, 


new  railway  stations,  new    thestrts,  onr  «t  J 

leges,  new  boulev^anljt,  and  new  parks,  \ 
,  also  been  fostered  by  the  Republic  It  ti  I 
[■  tbat  new  bridges  were  constrnctcsl  by  1 
[  "  Wise  King,"  veiy  loug  ago,  bat  there  i 
[  not  enough  of  them,  anil  the  peopl«  j^ 
L  In  those  days,  and  for  a  long  whUe  alien 
I  Jill    bridges  were    covered    with   himaes  Jm?  ] 

their  sides  ao  that  t^eants  and  jtersoos  pMoa; 
L  through  the  narrow  wiiy  b»w  next  to  i 
[  of   the  stream   below.     Thw«e  baildirurt  verr  | 
\  owned  by  the  city,  which  rentod  them  t'  ^■*' 
I  prices ;  but  there  are  none  of  tho«M<  u!  1 
[now,  however.       From    the    point    \* 
[■liver  enters  the  city  at  Bercv,  until    it    '.■ 
I'the  city  at  Auteuil,  a  distance  of  uvarU  ' 
[  miles,  the  Seine  is  upanned  by  thirty  '  ^'\ 
I  neaiiy    every  one    of   whicfa    wa«   <.-•■■. 
I  within  the  nineteenth  centurj',  and  ]■  .. 
rthe  work   of  the   Third    Kepubllc.     'lb-  - 
I  bridge  under  which  the  river  pii««4^4,  mt*-' 
i  the  capital,  is  a  railway  and  carriage  strur. 
rthat  was  built  by  Napoleon  III  at  :t    .■-' 
K $450,000.     Then  it  was  callea    the    V-      ' 

poleon,  but  now  it  i«  the  Pont  Nation;. 

forma  the  connecting  link  lietween  lli> 
lercy  and  the  Porte  de  In  Gare,  a^    ■ 
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entrances  through  the  fortifications  at  this 
point,  on  tlie  right  and  left  banks  of  the  river, 
niv  calleil.  NfXt  we  have  the  Pout  de  Tolbiac, 
one  of  the  newetit  bridges  across  the  Seine.  It 
ia  a  fplendid  utructure  of  five  stone  arches, 
naitiug  the  Quai  de  Bercy — where  all  the  voHt 
wiue-eellara  und  Iwnded  warehouses  of  the 
capital  are  located^to  the  Quai  de  la  Gare, 
where  there  is  a  large  freight  depot  of  the 
Western  Railway  Company.  After  that  comes 
the  l*ont  de  Ben^y,  joining  the  CJuai  de  la 
Bafiue  ou  the  right  to  the  Quid  d'Austerlitz  on 
the  left  bank.  This  bridge  wa«  built  in  place 
of  a  niisi>eiision  bridge  greeted  during  tlie  P'Jrst 
Empire ;  it  has  five  arches,  and  cost  $265,000. 
Still  descending  the  river,  the  next  bridge  is 
the  Pont  d'Austerlitz.  The  original  bridge  of 
this  name  was  built  in  1807,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  first  iron  bridges  ever  constructed.  It  was 
named  after  the  famous  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Russians,  and  when  the  Allies  re- 
stored  the  Bourbons  to  the  Throne,  one  of  the^ 
conditions  exacted  was  that  this  name  should 
be  changed.  It  was  accordingly  named  the 
Pont  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  but  the  people  per- 
sisted in  calling  it  by  its  original  title.  When 
rebuilt  and  widened  in  1855  the  original  name 


■was  restored  to  it.  It  is  entirely  of  et 
five  arches,  is  nearly  sixty  feet  wide,  and  tfd 
$280,000.  The  names  of  all  French  ijfSftn 
who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ausiwliti « 
carved  on  its  stones. 

A  few  yards  below  this  bridge,  on  the  rigkt 
bank,  opens  the  Saint  M.ii*tin  canal,  wfciei 
soon  disappears  under  the  Place  de  I*  B«5tille 
and  the  Boulevard  Richaril  Lenoir.  On  tie 
left  bank,  a  nhort  distance  almve  the  bridge  J 
Auaterlitz,  the  little  River  Bi&vre  erapU«it> 
inky  black  waters  into  the  Seine.  The  Biinf 
ia  a  rivulet  which  winds  through  the  sootb- 
eastern  part  of  the  capital,  whone  wat4:n  »n, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  which  is  in- 
plicitly  believed  even  now,  pet-iiiliarlv  adaplfd 
to  the  dyeing  and  tanning  tnuU-a.  It  is  fran 
the  establishments  located  on  its  banks  tlitf 
come  the  discoloration  and  foul  odour 
water ;  and  it  ia  on  those  same  bankti 
best  French  kip  is  manufactured. 

The  river  lias  now  reached  the  lie  Saint 
and  across  the  eastern  point  of  this  i*!nn<J,  unit- 
ing the  QiiJii  Henri  IV  on  the  right  bank  lo  tlit 
Quai  Saint  Bernard  on  the  left  bank,  ia  tlw 
Pont  Sully,  built  in  1874.  It  haa  six  arrlirt 
ami   «j3t    $300,000.     The  courau  of    the  Htw 
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ies    through    the    historic   groimils  over 

we  have  been  waDderiiig  since  the  begin- 

this  work.      The  lie  Saint  Louis  haa 

mo  ver)'  few  changfis  siuce  the  seven- 

centnry.     It  is  still  filled  with  old  man- 

irontiug  on  the  river  which  were   once 

by  the  French  nobility,  but  are  now 

for  a  large  colony  of  Polish  reftigwa, 

lew  of  the  rioing  generation  of  French 

litt^^rateurs.     Among  the  historical 

little  inland  is  the  HiMel  Lam- 

iu  the  Meventeenth   century  of 

de  Thorigny,  and  which  still  contains 

painted  by  Leiirun,  representing  the 

of   Hercules   and    Ilebe,    also    nome 

T*]  pictares  by  Lesueur.     On  the  right  bank, 

•e  to  the  Pont  Bully,  in  the  ancient  Al->ienal, 

,h  it«  viduiiMe  public  Hbniry  of  two  hundred 

1  fifty  thousand  volumes  and  nine  thoiiMand 

{■icriptii,  and  which  is  rich    in  documenls 

iiig  to  the  stage  and  the  works  of  the  early 

■  h  poets.    Close  at  hand,  on  the  QuaidtwCe- 

1-^,  in  H  large  old  mansion  uf  the  Renaissance 

-I,  known  as  the  H'vtvl  La  Valette,  from 

innie  of  the  family  for  whom  it  wa*i  erected, 

ile  a  few  doors   farther  on  an   inscription 

knls    the  fact    that  "  liubelais  died  in  this 

i^-  In  the  y<!ttr  IJaS." 


VAUIS. 

r  Beside  the  Pont  Sully  there  are  thiwWg 
fennecting  the  He  Sniiit  Loiiia  with  tlKtl 
laiika  of  the  river,  th«  Pouts  Miine  aailM 
hilippe  aci'oss  the  rig-ht  hraiich,  and  Uk  fi 
la  Toumelle  across  the  left  bnuiriL  1 
pst  o£  these  was  ei-ected  daring  thf  mtIj  J 
the  seventeenth  century.  Id  16i8  t  I 
I  nse  of  the  river  swept  away  two  a£ 
■che.4,  aud,  of  the  fifty  houses  that  stood  tl 
enty-two  were  destpoyecl.  Thii»  experid 
■evented  the  rebuilding  of  the  hoii«rt  ^ 
i  bridge  was  repaired,  but  the  hntiw«  wl 
leaped  the  flood  were  not  pnlle<l  doWB  U 
ng  the  RevoUitiou.  The  inland  poMN 
another  bi"idge,  the  Pont  Saint  lA 
:h  connects  its  western  end  with  the  Up  *I 
Ht^.  This  is  a  single  arch  of  Ktone.  erecM^ 
E  cost  of  $1GO,000,  and  ita  eastvm  ead  is  A 
side  the  Morgue,  wbile  in  front  of  it  IW' 
n|>osing  walls,  pinnacles,  aud  Sying  bottni 
E  Notre  Dame. 

We  have  now  re,ached  the  island  of  the 

ieritCitt^,  the  island  of  Lutetiti,  the  i>i1anda( 

arly  Purisii,  of  tlie  Gauls,  of  the  Homaiul 

f  the  Francs.     All  thin  haw  I>een  told  bowtfl 

its  history  haa  been  already  rtHN>rdMl:  itol 

cient  Palatw  of  the  Kings,  \t»  prbon  o 
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ler^rie,  it«  Temple  of  Justice,  etc,  have  been 
ully    described    in  these   pages.     One  of   the 
■ritlgfs  uf  the  CitH,  the  Pout  Notre  Dame,  is 
mong  the  oldest  of  Paris,  although  it  has  been 
iiiiilt  Mewral  times,  and  perhaps  there  remains 
V  little  of  the  original  stmcturt;.     Jufttalwn'e 
^LH  bridge  ii  the  Pont  d'Arcole,  and  just  below 
-t  the  Pont  ail  Change.     The  old  name  of  the 
rirst  of  these  two,  was  Pont  de  la  Gr^ve,  the 
•,!>.•  of  the  w^iiare  wdu-re  public  executiuna  took 
..  .•  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  it  faces  the 
t.-l  df  ViUe.     The  iiiont  Htirring  event  that 
-  i-fconied  in  connection  with  the  Pont  d' Ai-eole 
\  :ir*  tbe  battle  which  took  placi-  on  it  between 
j»eople  «nd  the  Royal  Guardit  during  th« 
>ck  on  the  City   Hall  in  July,  ]8;{0.     The 
.  lar  of  the  Revolutionists,  a  young  man  named 
■oIp,  wiw  one  of  the  victims  of  that  engage- 
it,  and  it  m  in  kin  honour  that  the  bridge 
iTTi  its  present  name.     The  Pont  au  Change 
^  tiiiilt  at  B  cost  of  $2(JO,000,  on  the  site  ocrii- 
.1    by    the  first   bridge  ever    cotiHtnicted  in 
L',!!"!**;  it  i*  fto  named  ln?<*au}<e  the  bridge  that 
-i.m^m]  there  ill  the  twelfth  ceiiturj*  was  covered 
■■'tb  ahops  occupied  by  money  ehangenn.     Th« 
"theTn   end   of   that  bridge  o|Hinfl   into  the 
I  ,.-••  iiu  Chat<5let,  while  at  tbe  Cit4i  end  of  it. 
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B  of  the  Palais  des  Thermea  of  tlie  Roman 
lerors.  Further  nlont^,  and  on  both  aides 
*  Boul.  Mich."  stretches  the  famous  Latin 


On  the  same  aide  of  the  He  de  la  Cit^  are 
llie  Pont  de  I'Arch^vech^,  Pont  an  Double,  no 
mlltni  from  the  toll  being  a  double  farthing, 
Aiid  the  PtMit  Pont,  The  bust  named  was 
dy  known  an  the  "old  little  hiiclge"  as 
im()  OH  the  thirteenth  centi:ry.  In  all, 
I  have  been  fourteen  bridges  on  this  site., 
■  to  thw  present  one,  which  is  a  single  stone 
I  built  at  a  co^t  of  SK(),{M)<). 
Lt  ita  lower  end  the  inland  of  the  Cit^  forms 
narrow  point,  and  it  iH  ncrosn  thin 
;  Htretclu'!*,  from  the  Quai  du  Louvre  on 
light  to  the  Quai  Conti  on  the  left 
the  moat  famous  of  all  Um  bridg«-a  of 
Pont  Neuf  does  not  however,  mean 
'  bridge,"  an  ia  gtuierally  i«up|H»^d,  «ven 
ny  Parisiaoit,  and  if  it  did  it  would  be  a 
rriblv  minnonier,  for  it  is  one  of  the  olJent 
•tnjcturp!*  in  thecapital.  The  name  eouics  from 
there  having  been  nim>  streets  leading  directly 
to  it.  It  is  the  longest  of  all  the  bridges  of 
Parin,  th«  length  l>eingoue  thousand  and  twenty- 
I  tht;  width  eighly-tive.     It  re*it«  on 
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I  "twelve  ai-ehes,  and  at  each  pier  to^re  ii  ■  <■ 
I  ■wrcular  bay  witli  a  stone  bench.  Th/n 
[  more  travel  across  the  Pont  Neuf  tbsii  o^rr  ii 
[  other  single  bridge  in  th«  capital,  niwi  ihen 
r  no  other  point  whence  so  fine  a  vieir  of  tlKiii 
[  and  ita  shores  can  \w  had. 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  equestrian 
I  of  Henri  IV,  on  the  central  pi«r  of  the  Pa 
I  Neiif ,  one  has  a  full  view  on  the  right  hilik  * 
I  the  long  facade  of  the  liouvre,  aud  a  gUmiw 
I  the  Church  of  Saint  (ivniiain  de  TAnxfrnKS  *• 
I  yond  the  Lonvre  stretch  the  Champa  Elyn 
f  and  one  sees  the  Chamber  of  Depulit-*,  "iJ 
ji'far  away  looms  up  the  Trocadero.  On  xh-  -^ 
ttank  one  sees  the  Mint  audthp  Institiilf,  wit 
[  close  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  Quiii  ('"'' 
ris  a  house  in  which  Xapoleon  I  liveil  w't^  t 
f  was  a  poor  lieutenant  of  Artillery.  The 
I  of  Henri  IV,  against  which  we  are  f»iip[»««l' 
hbe  leaning,  was  the  Jirst  montiment  of  thi«  kii 
I 'ever  erected  in  Paris,  although  this  It  notll 
p  original  statue.  That  one  was  broken  <U 
land  its  metal  cast  into  cannon;  hut  Li 
I XVIII  had  areproilnction  of  the  original  ro* 
^  and  it  was  set  up  on  the  old  pwlw^tftl.  1 
bridge  was  restored  during  the  Second  Enipi 

^08t  of  $3:>(),000.     At  thin  bridge  U-gi 
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"*»•  of  thp  fnortt  ciirioiiM  iiulustnea  of  the  cHpi- 

i.  thfti  of  tlio  wtwnii-hftml  book  deiilera  who 

■  the  [Mirapet.s  <»f  the  quays  on  the  left  bank 

-..ill    their  Wares,  all  the  way  from  the  Pont 

Meuf  to  the,  Pont  Uoyal. 

The  Hrst  briilffe  Iwlow  the  He  de  In  CAU  is 

tt  the  Puiit  ilea  Art*!,  whitli,  liowever,  is  only 

»foi>t  l>ri<lj5e,  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the 

I'uluee  »»f    till!    InHtitute.     The   Pont  C«roiisel 

..-»  next,  with  h  line  of  houses  on  the  (juai 

■  iiaire  so  named  Iwcaiise  the  house  in  which 

V  oitaire  liieil  HtamlH  at  number  twenty-three, 

fruntiii^  it.     The  next  bridge,  the  Pont  Royal, 

i*  the  last  of  the  old   bridges.     After  that  we 

•■  the   Pont  dv  Solferino,  one  of  the  many 

Ij^es    built  during  the  Second  Eiii|tire  and 

«iiii-h<v»t  $2«0,tlO().     Near  the  northern  end 

of  thin  bridge,  on  the  Qnai  d'Or«ay,  i»  the  Pidace 

i.f    the    Legion    d'lloniieur,  whieh    oeeupies  a 

'!-•'  that  was  onre  the  iv^ideticu  of  Miulame 

StJuH.     On  the  right  bank  the  Pont  de  Sol- 

i.  i  ino  open*  on  the  Ganlens  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  next  hriilge  i«  the  Pont  de  la  Coticonle, 
eomplet*-*!  ill  ITfH)  at  a  eo«<t  of  ^250,04)0,  and 
■  portion  of  it  was  oonntrncted  of  Htones  fi'uui 
th*'  old  Bnntille.  It  w.ih  originally  onniniented 
[i  twelve  eoloaiiaL  marble  iitatiMsi,  but  wt  tbciH 
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made  the  bridge  seem  overloaded  anl  kf- 
heavy,  they  were  removed  mnny  jfan  a^ 
The  immudiiite  neighbourhood  of  that  bri^ 
is  the  finest  iu  the  capital,  and  from  it  UwR  ■ 
a  superb  view,  both  up  and  down  th*  ma 
It  unites  the  famous  and  b«aatif <d  Plaee  it  U 
Conconlt-  to  the  Qiiai  d'Orsay,  and  towf  Qw 
d^Orsay  in  Pai'is  is  like  suyimr  Dowoing  StMl 
in  Londoii,  for  both  really  me&o  the  Fon9l!> 
Office.  Iu  the  Quai  d'Orsay  we  find,  just  tn. 
the  Palais  Bourbon  or  Chajnlwr  of  Dvpndn, 
the  official  residence  of  the  spt^aker,  or{ire8>deBi 
of  that  body,  and  the  Mtnisti-re  des  Atei 
fitraugcre,  or  Foi-eigu  OlKctt.  The  MinirtiT  of 
Commet'ce  is  also  in  this  Quai,  a  few  wdiup 
the  river;  the  Ministry  of  M'ar  is  but  »  •fc"* 
distance  away,  and  we  have  only  to  tram  t^ 
bridge  and  pass  through  the  l*lat»  de  U  Cm- 
corde  to  come  to  the  Ministry  of  JkCsnoe,  f 
Navy  Department.  Nor  i.-*  the  Pahu«  iW 
rElvHoe,  the  Pit'sident's  olficial  mtidroot  * 
the  lutei-ior  Department  very  far  from  tfci 
Foreign  Office. 

The  Seine  now  pa.<48e8  thtxHigh  the  nnnri 
and  perhaps  the  handsomest  |Mirt  itf  I^u* 
where  the  quays  on  Imlh  »ide»  tif  it  ore  pUntrJ 
with  large  shade  trees,  and  are  laid  vul 
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B,  pAi'lcs  and  teiTaces.     Here  and  there 

'■■ml  niarl(I«  utatut's,  aud  everywhere  one  eees 

huui«^-A.     Thu  Pout  d(!a  Iiivalides  and  the 

it  cie  TAlmn  are  both  splendid    atructurea, 

-iiig  about  $3(M1,000  each;  on  the  piera  of 

!■    liitt«T,  fiu-ing  lip  and  down  the  strpani,  are 

HX  stone  figures,  several  times  larger  thiin  life, 

pepreseDting  the  various  branches  of  t!ie  French 

»rmy  in  the  Crimean  war.     At  one  end  of  thia 

'ige,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  an 

■  Ti   place,  where    the  Avenue    Marceau,  the 

■  HUB  do  TAliiia  and  the  Avenue  Mont«gne 

le  together  stands  a  stalue  of  Geimral  de 

i:iyettt',  which  was  paid  for  by  the  children 

jiiiblic  BcliooU  in  the  United  States.     The 

it    des  Invalides  was  destroyed  by  an  ice 

I  ;^'o  which    fifrmed  in    the  river  during  the 

■'t*-rof  \H7'J-H0 — we  drove  hoi-wsattiiclied  to 

_'lii«  on  the  Seine  that  winter,  and  it  was  the 

:    -r    '.v.-ather   I    ever  exjieriena-d — but  the 

, .   "  ,(-  soon   rebuilt  at  n  cost  of  $250,000, 

.(.■■  iTW-ly  AH  it  wa«  Wfore. 

I  >n  the  left  )>aitk,  but  not  Immeiliately  facing 

'1,-'    bridgi',  are  the  large   optm  grounds,  sur- 

:'ided   liy    fine   ohl    true*),    which  front   the 

I'l  des  Invalides,  with  it-s  gildnl  dome,  and 

-.11-.  Tomb  of  Napoleon.     Ou  the  right  bank  of 


the  liver,  running  from  the  Plaoe  de  U  C 

corde  to  this  bridge,  lit- s  the  Coiira  U  5 

anil  at  the  comer  of  that  iM-autifnl  iiveiiiie,il 

a  fitreet  which  facea  the  Lridgt",  is  »» 

covei*d  all  over  with  rich  scalptuH'*    Tb*  * 

known  as  the  Mnisou  Prani^is  I.     horii;iBai' 

stood  at  MoR't,  where  it  was  er\>cl^  in  U^' 

[iM  a  country  house  for  Diane  de   Poiti«fs.    !'■ 

jil8'26    the    house    was    cnn-fully  takfD  fiowi- 

l%rought  safely  to  Paris,  and  iv-erect«i  oo  tkw 


At  the   Pont  de   I'Alnia   the  rivrr  brti- 

iftway  to  the  southwest  and  about  one  thiw:*".': 

■;^rd8  below  that  brid««   the  stream  is  cro»*-' 

fey  the    Pont   d'lena,  architectural  I  v  upettn: 

["the  handsomest  of  all  the  liridf^  of  Pmii    ' 

svaa  erected   between    IftOD    and    ISIS,  aixl  ' 

i*C09t  $1,250,000.     Napoleon  X  gave  it  IL*  pr- 

T«nt  name  in  commemoration  of  his  virton"  ■■ 

f  ^he  fourteenth  of  October,  1 806,  over  the  Pn- 

Laiaiis,  and  when  the  Allies  came  into  tbenpiU. 

nafttT  Waterloo,  it  was  with  grnat  difficulty  (^ 

pBIuchei"   was    persuaded    £rum    di-8bx>rit^  ■' 

P-To    satisfy  that    general,    Louis  XVIII   tsul 

away  its  name  and  gave   it  another,  Ixit  < 

public  refused  to  adopt  the   change,  aud  1 

d'l^na  it  was  then,  as  it  ia  tonlnv.     It  f<«l 
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S  comiuunication  between  the  Palais  do  Ti-oc- 
aero  anJ  the  Chmuj)  de  Mare. 

The   next   two    bridge«,  the  tirst  of  which 

I  a  f<x»t  bridge,  arn  the  Pont  de  Passy  and  the 

nt  du  Gi'euelle,  both  resting  on  a  long  nar- 

island    known    aa    the    He    deH    Cygnes, 

I  Btaud«  another  statui'  of  Geiiunil  de 

Ayotte  which  was  paid  for  and  erected  by 

rican)>i.     Then  comes  the  Pout   MiraWan, 

'tud  finally  we  have  the  niagnlfieeiit  viaduct  of 

Auteiiil,  conxisting  of  two  bridges,  one  above 

9  other,  and  whieh   was  completed  at  a  cost 

t  nearly  $2,000,000.     The  lower  bridge  i«  for 

faicle«  and  foot  peoph* ;  the  upper  one  \»  iv- 

I  for  the  railway  that  makes  the  ciiruit  of 

^  locally  called  the  Chemiti  de  Ferde  Ci'iii- 

Thifl railway  and  vehicle  bridge  marks  the 

'  Soiithwealum  Parii*.     Then!  run  the 

ationn,  and  beyond  them  in  the  country, 

I  the  subtirbuii  villagtR<  of  Baa  Meudoii  and 

tiliAncour. 

he  bridges  croes  the  river,  the  qnays  wtretch 

bug  that  stream.     On  l>oth  its  shoreii  are  para- 

.  walla    nmning  for  a  di^itance  of  ni^arly 

miles,  and    thi-^e    c]ua}'H  are   solid  stone 

■actare*.      They  change  their  names    mui-e 

t  nixty  tiro<'d  between  the  National  bridg« 
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Now  it  18  a  quay  of  solenm  aspeet,  on 
ptand  military'  bairacks,  a  government  to- 
Daniifactory,j>rivate  mansions,  the  Palace 
[A'gion  of  Honour,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
d  the  Ministry  of  Foi-eign  Affaii-s.  Thisia 
'hen  referring  to  the  Fi-eiioli  Forei^ 
me  »ays  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  On  the  north 
Uie  river  the  Qiiai  <le  la  Conference,  buc- 
'  to  the  Quay  de  Billy,  runs  into  the  Cours 
je,  and  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
I  it*  name  to  tlie  Quai  des  Tuileries.  It 
a  ni-«'  gat*-'  which  was  once  at  the  end 
quay  that  the  regiments  of  Henri  IV 
Pari«  iu  IS94 ;  three  hundri-d  years 
m  this  wune  fiuay,  the  regicide  Meunier 
pistol  ball  at  I^-uis  Phili|>i.e.  To  the 
es  Tiiilerics  wiieceed*  that  of  thelA>uvre, 
borders  the  famous  bnihlings  of  that 
From  the  hither  side  of  tliu  Seine  wo 
n  river  by  the  Pont  Royal  to  the  Quai 
e. 

tbere  were  no  Qua!  Voltaire,"  said  a 
tr,  once  u|wm  u  time,  "all  cities,  without 
ion,  would  please  me  as  mnch  as  Paris." 
prtrferthe  cily  to  any  other  although  not 
t  iHune  single  reason,  but  the  Quai  Vol- 
,  io  ita  way,  a  jianuliiw.     Walking  along 


it,  one  has  the  most  'beautiftil  new  U  ^ 
world — the  Seine  flowing  at  one's  fwt,dieW 
of  the  Tuilerie8  Garden  haril  bv,  thuUnnl 
building  not  far  distant,  and  a  Utile  fnrtker^ 
stream,  the  old  Citd  with  ita  islands — criflt^ 
immortal  Paris. 

On  the  Qnai  Voltaire  there  are  do  rfwpl 
voted  to  common  trade  ;  the  things  sold  i 
to  everything,  and  form  a  brilliant  r^M 
univei-sal  history.  There  are  precious  old  V 
of  furniture,  firearms,  swords,  andent  j 
refined  and  elegant  prints,  IkmIca  and  i 
ings.  Above  the  stores  are  inrge 
which  reach  to  an  unusual  heig'ht,  aul  ^ 
broad  windo^vs,  bearing  witnesM  to  the  prii 
luxury  that  once  reigned  therein.  On  all  ti* 
quays  there  is  sufficient  to  look  at  andlo?tfl'U 
to  take  up  a  man's  lifetime,  but  thv  attratf'-^'' 
the  invincible  charm  of  tbein  all,  w  tlwQii- 
Voltaire,  where  there  are  rare  booka,  or.  ' 
speak  more  correctly,  the  '*  iKJUquin,"  IVt- 
are  several  shops  where  bibIio{)htIiKts  olfiff  t' 
jiurchasers  fine  old  tomes  at  fairly  reaoou)-^ 
prices,  and  to  tiiese  stores  the  amateur,  tt 
searcher,  the  discover<?r  of  unknown  ti¥««rf 
i.i  constantly  going  in  search  of  prizea;  hopi^-' 
to  Hntl,  fora  mere  nothing,  in  boxes  placed  sU»>; 
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jone  parapet,  some  old  volume  wliioli  liml, 

1  havp,  great  value  attached  to  it  and  of 

I  the  dealer  w  in  total  ignorance.     There 

"ays  a  stniffffle  going  on  between  the  book- 

I  and  the  book  biiyerw,  the  one  wishing  to 

I  good.s  at  a  fnir  price,  the  other  to  secure 

ft  ffw  sous  only,  anxiously  rakin^j  the  boxes 

for  a  book  that  may  have  value  attached  to 

t  m  a  strange  and  instructive  business,  that 

lin^  bookn  fixini  boxes  spread    along    ttie 

tots  CD  the  Quui  Voltaire. 

hen  tir^ti  of  looking  at  booti^  on  th«  river- 

we  may  pass   iwross  tho  road    to  content- 

■■■  old  funiiture,  with  iiicnistations    of  tin 

'    ivorr,  big  chests  of  drawers  with    bronzes 

ily  and  delicately  chifielWd,  beautifid  clocks 

ding  on    bracket     pedestals,    and    golden 

ili'sticks  with  immense  branchet*.     Another 

■  ••    pIcAiture    theronl>outs  consists  iu  looking 

ill?  old  portraitj*.     One    has  but  to  open  his 

-  to  ivjoice,  for  here  aru  to  b«  found  mjuttor- 

ivn*  of  engravings   on    cop]>er;  portraits  of 

Engs  of  natural   ttiw,    pictures  of  receptiotm, 

UeM,  gsljUi  and  coronation  balls,  with  all  sorts 

■'•■iiri«hiiigadornmeijt-8and  the  ravishing  wt- 

.  f  flnL"'  and    illuminations.     But    liook;)  are 

p  chief  wopfci  which  ai-e  to  be  found  every- 


where  along  tLe  banlcs  of  the  river.  TW  • 
in  the  open  air,  they  reign  Bupreme,  ' 
the  oraanifnt  and  life  of  silent  placK  Til 
away  the  old  prints,  the  oldengraving6,tk<« 
books,  the  old  portraits,  and  that  i 
Pai-is  would  become  mournful.  PopUi* 
their  tops  above  the  stone  parapeb*.  Id  S 
they  bud,  in  Summer  furnish  shade,  tnd  « 
Autumn  comes  they  lot  fall  their  dying  fi 
on  old  books.  It  is  the  laud  which  * 
known  as  the  Pre  aux  Clercs,  but  in  tboiao) 
days  row  boats  were  mooreil  to  the  river**  h 
dtage  coaches  ran  along  the  qnav,  and  j 
aders  met  to  gossip  under  the  fKtplara. 
the  many  small  industries  of  the  capital  i 
the  second-hand  bookseller  appeArs  theiwX 
tenacious.  The  cobbler's  stall,  ihu  kiifr 
grinder's  wheel,  the  stand  of  the  scrivener,  li- 
lierds  of  goats  and  of  assus,  have  vanished,  or  i^ 
^'anishing,  but  the  bouqainiste's  dinphiv  naitij'^ 
the  same  as  always.  Th<<re  are  sometblna  £1^ 
n  hundred  of  these  bouquinist<-s  t>f>tabrtik^- 
along  the  quays.  Each  dealer  Jias  from  twrlTi 
to  fifteen  boxes  and,  if  extended  along  in  • 
siugle  row,  these  boxes  woidd  tx>ach  a  ilieii** 
of  )tt  least  a  mile,  while  the  volumes  wbidiUH'T 
hold  amount    to  close  upon  eighty  Lhonmid. 
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n  the  south  side  of  the  river,  comeH 

^■ini  Mataiiuaiii,  with  Its  numeruim  Bhojm 

Ic-a-liiiic,  while  on  the  Qiiai  Coiiti,  M'hifli 

in  the  ][i>tel  ilea    Moiinaies,  or  Paris 

nt,  it«  cold  nmjetttic  front  oc-cujiyiug  Hlmost 

LIu)  wholi?  of  the  quay.     Near  there  once  stood 

the    Tour   dt;  Ne«h-,  of   terrible    luenioi'y  and 

■lucli  romaiiLV,  while  in  fi-unt,  on  the  ojiponitu 

■de  <»f  the  river,  looniet  up  the  Louvre.     The 

qaayM    lieconiQ    multiplied    in    niunber   an  we 

■■oend  the  river.     On  the  right  shore  is  the 

Qoai   d)-*4  vVilgustins,   with    houses  that  have 

biflorinU     l»aloonie»    aud    where    the    nanxiw, 

iimly  lit,  luelaticholy  shoiw  ivtain  the  ai*j)ect 

[>f  former  day*.     There  are  curious  old  stores 

yiveritavnn^   with    jmntx,    engravingH,    niatiu- 

f— -tjYtf,  and  ran-  voIuem*>*.     In  that  neighttour- 

•  1     knowledge    crouches    at    the    doom   wi 

ii^h  lying  In  wait  for  men;  and  wbvn  its 

:    pasite^  hy  it  flies  out  aud  eling»  to  ihem. 

..«'veroi»en-'ianohI  volume,  or  give-s  a  glauct- 

■I.I  picturift  or  engravingii,  finds  a  new  idea 

•  ::t«Tiitg    into  his  raiml;    for  while  the  boults 

ii'ilt  «re  the  miMleni  life  of  Faris,  tho  qiiayH 

BTP  itjEi  pa^t,  itf4  historical  liliran'. 

The  jH>ultry  market  ia  built  on  the  ntv  of 
th*?  old  Couveot  of  the  Augustins  which  gives 
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name  to  the  quay  last  mentionwL     Aft'iii" 

have  the  Qiiai  de  I'Horloge,  one  of  ilwflliWii 

the  capital,  one  that  is  heavily  iaiien  witi* 

venire.     The    tirat    clock  ever  sw.n  in  f 

was  constructed  there,  and  optitian-i,  n 

makers  and  fabricants  of  phott^rnvjibic  n 

ial  till  the  quay  w-jth  their  litiU-  nbofn. 

Quai  de  la  Mt  giaserie,  the  Quai  de  Gn-n-^  e' 

the  Quai  PellLtier,  which  fac«  that  of  tlw  D 

l»^e,  are  all  of  niotiern  dat*i.     The  Quai  »-i 

iJFleui-s  succeeds  that  of  the  Horlog(?;  it  b  Wi' 

I-with  roses  and  other  flowem,  it  i*  tlie  gmi-- 

libed  of  Paris.     Soon  we  ni-e  iu  the  Qii«  M** 

rtebello,  and  then  out  of  that  into  the  QoiJ'l 

I  Jll  Toiimelle,  among  wine  8hop»4  and  bakioie!- 

Behiiid  old    houses  with  flat*?  roofs,  wki^i 

I  once  were  lordly  ninusiona,  tlie  i>opul»as  <jiw 

|.ter  of   tlie  capital    now  fermeut»w     Th*  Q«^ 

|)d'Orleana  was  called  Qnni  <le  rRgalilc,  dnri^ 

I  the  Revolution,  while  the  Quai  d'-a  B^thty 

LlOF  des  Balcona,  which  continues  and  wmipfc''^ 

T-it,  became,  in  1792,  th«  Quai  de  la  LiWc 

Now  we  ai-e  on  the  Quai  Saint  BeroanL  *^ 

ire  in  the  land  of  whob^HaKt  wine  um-ppIhb'* 

To  it  Burgundy  and  the  Mf<ioo  «end  ibeir  ^ 

productions,     Its  yanlo,  ahudetl  br  araris^  f 

full    of    vatu    and    banvla.       Hi*r«aUwte  t^ 
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le  becomes  wide,  llie  landscape  is  countfy- 
1  thB  jwr«j)ectiv«  in  extt-nded.     The  river- 
I  is  almost  deserted  and  we  see  veiy  few  r 
tea.     Tli»  (jiiHy  nina  along  by  the  Jardin 
[Fliuit«a,   and  there  are   do  embankment 

ISnally  th»  qiiayw  of  Pario  finish  with  that 
Lu«t«r)itz.  Ill  1H14,  thousands  of  PariBians 
Ked  to  thin  ati-und,  bringing  lint,  baadageti 
'  provisions.  Large  boats  drawn  by  dray- 
led  bmught  wounded  noldiei-s  to  the  spot. 
»  Were  beard  of  dying  men,  and  when  the 
ta  Btoppt^-d,  t lie  crowd  carried  these  men  to 

qnny  and  laiil  tliem  on  nifittresseH.  This 
k  NsiMjletjiiV  Jinny  buck  fiimi  Kusi-ta.  One 
bt  during  that  same  year  of  1814  a  cab 
sed  over  the  nncidtivated  hind  of  the 
vre,  not  far  away ;  two  fellows  alighted 
n  it,  pulled  a  sack  from  the  vehicle,  opt-ned 
ud  threw  into  a  hole  some  bones.  Then 
f  filled  up  the  hole,  arranged  the  earth  so  as 

to  leave  any  traces,  and  went  their  way; 

the  Ijones  wei-e  those  of  Voltaire  and  of 
n  Jawjues  Rousseau,  no<'tnnmlly  stolen 
n  the  tombs  of  the  Pantheon. 
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CHAPTER   Vni. 

Beligious  edifices  in  tbe Capital — AbUt!  »eij cicU 
liuilt  by  tbe  clergy  iii  early  tiniea — The  iia 
dral — Sketch  of  Notre  Dame — ATemptarfl 
during  tiie  Itevolntion — Tito  wondsrfBl 
which  the  place  has  witues«ed — Conmiliai' 
poleoii  and  his  Empress — A  church  witfaMi' 
aud  without  bells — Beautiful  Sainte  C^ 
Sainte  Knstache,  near  the  public  nufkiM 
ancient  cloister  of  Saint  8everin — SplMl 
ample  of  sixteenth  century  archiiectur*— « 
piece  of  wood  earring — The  CUun-h  ot  8iB 
pice— Saint  Oeriwuiii  dea  Prw— fflij  ih*  < 
of  Si*iiit  Germain  I'Aiuorrois  »■»  pflUp' 
edifice  npon  Montmartro — One  Iinudreiliw 
two  ciiarohes  but  no  chnrcbyard»— Tlw  * 
cemeteries  and  their  famouaoccupanl*. 

Among  the  nioiivuurntal  buiMiup*  ^ 
cipittil  of  France,  celebrated  for  llu-irlx* 
gi-atideur  ami  oM  age,  its  catlieilral  un<l  "^ _ 
its  cliiirclies  hold  proud  pojiiilion.*.  Iti*<^ 
that  Chi-istianity  wa«  early  (^taliliuli^  »' ""I 
and  tlint  uumeroua  relipous  hoiis«'«  wer* '"^ 
duiintf  the  era  when  Letters  ami  the  Art* f 
ably  floiirisheil  lo  a  duffree  which  they  "rti** 
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ted  Bgtiin  in  the  courae  of  the  next  one 
Haul  yean*.  It  ih  hauI  that  when  Julian 
lpOBtftt«  was  at  Lntitijv,  as  rejiresentative 
B  Caesars,  he  nsed  to  go  of  a  night  to  the 
f  hia  jmlace  mid  look  at  thu  »tan»,  where 
ttat  wont  to  pTOjihesy  the  last  days  of 
(tianity;  if  »o  he  little  stwpected  that  the 
knd  plaiiw  on  which  ho  gazt^d  would  some 
fte  covered  with  religious  edifices.  The 
|bu  were  succeeded  by  the  Gauls,  one  of 
D,  B  great  chief  named  Clovis,  claimed  Paris 
B  phaii'  of  lHX)ty.  and  In-  wuh  luijitised  a 
itian.  His  dynasty  liked  the  woods  and 
I  better  than  thfy  did  tlie  Widls  of  towns, 
!ver,  so  it  waH  pcnnittfd  to  the  clergy  to 
I  abbeys  and  churches.  None  of  these 
efl  are  standing  now,  Imt  at  a  few  sjK)ts  we 
Jieir  ruins,  and,  indeed,  on  some  of  the  veiy 
a  where  those  original  liouscs  to  God  were 
mI  now  stand  sjdendid  structures  dedicated 
blic  worship. 

7eral  historians  have  thought  that  Saint 
1  du  Pas, 'was  the  fii-st  clunvli  in  Paris, 
they  have  pretended  that  it  was  founded 

li*  little  church  wub  Bituj»l<'<1  htliiiid  the  Citlliotlml 
tre  Dame  ;  it  wb«  ilctii..lishoii  in  1813  so  tli»l  tli« 
ishop'B  gnnlcn  niiglit  hi-  ciilrtrgcil. 
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by  Saint  Denis  himself  about  the  year  A.  P. 
257.     No  dotnmient  has    ever   bwn  bnnd  W 
sustain  this    claim,  hou'ever,    atiil   tno^  Sur 
that  little  church,  uudoiibtetlly  of  greit  i 
uity,  was  Imilt  by  the  faithful  somelin* 
the    Saint'iii    death,  to     bouour    \iii 
Christianity  did  not  begin  to  find  pe««  i 
the  reign  of  Constantine  ;  that  was  io  ib* 
c^nturj',  and  it  was    the  year   375  ihat 
according  to  some  hiatonaiis,  the  Iwilding 
the  firet  cathedral  of  the  Parisijui  city. 
under    the   invocation    of  Saint    ^Itenne, 
martyr   and   patron    of     Saint    Denis  it 
situate    at   the   southern    sidi-    of  the  am 
church  of  the  »ame  naiue  that  iit  uow  ^tudili 
Saint    Germain,    having     lM>en    raided    to 
Bishopric  of  Paris,  obtained  fiY)m  King  Chil 
bert  permission  to  i-estore  tlie  already  old 
dral.     That  was  in  555,  when  the  edifire  w» 
lunger  able  to  hold  the  clfirgy  and  faithful  oft 
city.     AnewbaHilica,  dedicated  to Saiute 
Mother  of  Jesu«,  whs  thereupon  bniU  neart 
eastern  point  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite,  iin  J  on  t 
antique  ruins  of  a  templn  or  altar  dedicabd 
Jupiter,  to  Esus   and  to  Vulcan.      It 
from  what  Fortuuat,   a  conti-niporary  of 
periotl,  writes,  that  the  new  chureh  was  j^raiiJl 
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■ific«;ut,  aiid(>i[ilH>niHhcd  with  tliirty  marble 
■U18,  the  windotVB  bt^ing  especinlly  rich  in 
k*  and  design. 

■e  two  parliL'*t  Cmtiadea  having  U-rminated 
rtorrenU  of  blood  had  been  spilled,  and  the 
■Rtion  uf  wliidi  hiul  pr»<npitated  ahiioHt  the 
le  of  Kui'0{>u  on  Asian  soil,  all  uf  Chmti- 
V8e«'ni<'d  indaincd  l>y  th(^  mmn  ardour.  No 
I;  was  too  great,  no  effoi-t  or  dtivotlon  too 
1^  to  Bssnre  the  triumph  uf  the  true  faith  or 
Ikmour  Oo<I,  Thin  powi-i-fiil  pai-oxysm  of 
lan  imaginationH  throughout  Europe  iimrked 
taoHago  by  the  creation  of  IhiIiI  nionuineiit^^ 
lag  thi-  elevi-nth,  fwrlfth,  thirtwrith,  and 
■ieenth  centuries,  the  grandeur,  elegance 
ItkenesH  of  which  displayed  an  architecture 
il  then  quite  unknown.  About  the  year 
0,  Maurice  de  Sully,  Heveuty-«econd  Bishop 
*»riH,  conceived  tiie  itlea  of  rebuilding  the 
Ilea  of  Sainte  Marie  on  a  new  plan,  and  in 
portionH  approsiniate  to  the  Deeds  and  reli- 
■0  sentiments  of  the  periotl. 
"he  great  iiionumeiit  of  that  |>eriod  is  there- 
I  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Parii*. 
ny  errors  have  been  written  about  Notre 
ne,  and  it  is  possible  tliat  sonic  may  be  re- 
teU    here.       One    of     tJiest^    was    that    that 
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cluii'ch  was  built  on  piling ;    bat  it  1 
proven    that    the    fountlatious  ant  i 
dressed-stones,    placed    on    saml.      It  a  t 
however,  that  the  old  cathedral  stands  & 
on  the   site    of   two  ancient   cUurch«s  ' 

,  according  to  tradition,  thenittelve?  saoa«l(iM 
a   p^im  temple.      Notre  Dame  is  iiot  o 
Gothic  cathedi'al,  it  is  also  one  of  the  1 
finest,  and  oldest  ever  ervclt-*!.     Begun  in  ll 

,  the  choir  was  finished  in  1195.  Tbe  uve 
built  atwut  1200,  the  facade  in  1218,  tbeU 
in  1225,  and  now  the  cathedral  was  reada 
occupancy.  About  12(0  Hre  daniiigi-4 a fl 
pai't  of  it,  and  advantage  waa  uki*n  of  j 

I  accident  to  change  the  windou-s.     In  \H^ 
chapels  along  each  side  of  tho  nave  v 

,  Twelve  years  later  the  two  luognificeDt  * 
windows  were  constructed.  Chapels  "■ 
built  around  the  choir  in  129G,  and  tlie  w'  ■ 
was  about  finished  in  1310.  But  a  lamt  pt^  ' 
the  avcg-hotilants,  those  splendid  arxdna  no*  - 
much  admired,  were  re-arraoged  ia  IJSO  u- 
thua  the  work  was  ended. 

Placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  soil  of  i^' 
ancient  city,  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Duw  t^- 
experienced  blows  from  all  the  cxcjtwftr'. 
which  Paris  has  ever  known.      It  \nw  pilUr- 
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PS,  at  the  worst  moiaeiit  of  the  Revolu- 

There  were  twenty-eight  stHtues  of  kings 

io]y  men  lu  the  old  cathedral ;  all  of  thewe 

t  broken,  and    the  altara  weiv  upset.     It 

ided  liy  tlie  Cotiiiiuiue  that  Notre  Dame 

bo  turned    into  a  Temple  of  Reason, 

I  leNtival    was  instituted   for  eveiy  day. 

s  madmen  of  the  Revolution  soon  grew 

f  <rf  their_/(*(tfs  d  la  Jtaison,  and  the  relig- 

f  Rejuon  waH  a)K)H!ihed,  to  Im  replaced  hy 

Iwt  of   the  Supremo  Being,     The  Cathctlml 

■'  Our  Liidy  was  restored  to  the  Catliolica  in 

'•,  Mince  when,  and  despite  RevolutiotiH  and 

imuDes,  the  ehureh  lias  not  l)een  tronbh-d 

h.       Indeed,  in    July,    I8:i0,    when    Notre 

■  le  iK-cjune  a  Mort  of  fortress  or  harricadc 

ii-tt  ihc  Insun-ection,  when  the  tri-eoloured 

f1onte<I  from  l>oth  its  towers,  and  the  Arch- 

i.-rp's  pa1ac(>  wa^  sacked,  the  cathedral  itself 

-     not     hnnned.       A    year   or    so    later    the 

iix'h  of  Saint  Germain  rAuxeirois,  Uiankii 

-HI    impudent  provocation  of  which  it  wm 

-cvne,  was  invaded  and  almost  mined.    The 

'•  then  marched  on  the  Archbishop's  jtalaoe 

t«i  effaced  it  from  the  earth  ;  but  Notiv  Dome 

rsa  again  rewpected.     The  anger  of  the  |)pople 

I  tarnvd  into  ruspovt  at  itM  grunil  facade. 
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ThiB  Cathedral  of  Paris  has  beea  tsea 
with  nearly  everj'    important  act  dniiiig 
reigns  of  all  the  kings,  as  wt-ll  as  wilk  i 
memble  other  capital  events  in  ihe  btjii 
France,  which  have  happt!Ui-d  since  it*  finti 
tioii.      It   would  be   almost  like  writing 
history  of  Pai-is  over  again  to  merely  rvlaiei 
'  Kotre  Dame  has  witnessed.     How  miiiT 
kings,  the  queens,  tlie  celehmt<Ki  pereooagM 
have  come  to  woi'ship  or  to  pray  in  thit  I 
I  timiy!     Ilowmanythepolitiwilorreligioii 
,  tivals,  of  joysorson-o^vs,  of  *K-na8tic 
'  of  revolutions,  which  have  been  brought 
flpeak,  within   its  naves   during   these 
nine   hundred   years!      Births  and    niAi 
the    deaths   of   sovereigns,  the  corouUiuH 
kings   and    emperors,    the    bleaaing  of  i 
prayers  for  battles  gained  and  for  pMcei 
claimed — these  ai-e  a  few  of  the  many  tl 
witnessed    at  Noti-e   Dame.      How  toaiiT 
times  that  the  Te  Deum  has  sounded 
splendid  vaults,  and  how  miuiy  the  timm,! 
that  the   contrary   passions  of   monoRJi* 
other  men,  have  come  to  this  Houiw  of  . 
for   ai'bitration !     Notre    Damu  gaT« 
tion  to  Christian  heroes,  and  St  Louis  (lr| 
for    Jerusalem.       A    few    oeJitarie*    !■! 
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I  in  wpre  shamed  when  Chwles  IX  cch-- 
«1  (Iieptf  thi?  glory  of  Saint  Bartholemew. 
LoiiU  \[V  decorat<*ti  Notre  Dame  with  his 
prulenlious  mag-iiitlct'Mce,  aud  he  tftjieatned  it 
inmde  miil  out  with  stanilards  taken  from  the 
I'lipiny  in  niniont  every  land ;  but  in  it  wiw 
alfw  fuli'd  his  sad  treaty  of  Rastadt.  The 
Rfvohilion  l)roke  down  its  altars,  and  hai'lotiy 
■MrftnihU-*!  in  tli»t  ancient  Hanctiiary  ;  }iut  piouA 
'id«  soon  rf|iairud  its  niius,  and  Napoleon  I 
^••atl  his  imperial  mantle  over  the  wounds  of 
site  Holy  ITouse. 

Etotre  Dame  witnefwpd  the  coronation  of  a 
lapartti  and  hi:^  Empress,  hut  soon  after  that 
l»  Dame,  and  Parin  also,  wt-re  rid  forever  of 
living  presenw.  The  Restoration  brought 
B  to  Notre  Dame,  by  scratching  oflF  all  signs 
Naiwleun'H  star  to  n-place  them  with  it« 
«  tlr  ttjit.  Perhaps  the  cathedral  bore  the 
trlionft  nn  good  will  for  this,  for  in  1 830  ita 
■er  timt  upheld  the  victorious  flag  of  libei-ty. 
'*  legitimacy,"  that  is  to  say,  the  "  Aris- 
'  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  cho>«e 
Bt  Germain  TAuxeiTois;,  old,  decrepid,  and 
up,  for  their  parish  church.  Saint  Uoch, 
n  building  of  the  eightf-enth  ci-nturj',  and 
R|>ark]ing  mth  thealricid  decoriitioiis,  a  chureli 


without  towers  and  without  bella,  wm  n 

house  of  prayer  by  day,  where  fa^hiooiblep' 
pie  could  drop  ia  and  breatho  a  praycfiOf^ 
a  candle  before  going  to  drink  a  cop  of  ti 
Saint    Augustiri!*  was    anoiat^Kl   by  politi 
as  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  still  vr 
at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte ;  but,  nieanwUilK,  S 
Dame  remained,  as  it  still  ivmainn,  the  greitn- 1 
ligious  temple  of  the  Parisian  world. 

Close  by  the  Palais  des  Justice  etaaii  ^ 
marvel  of  ait-bitcctiire,  beautiful  Swnte  C'-a 
pelle,  originally  erected  as  place  of  deposit  f 
a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,  also  for  the  Cniwn  ■ 
Thorns  which  St  Louis  had  obUine<l  £ronitt> 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Salntu  Ch»iw- 
is  divided  into  two  stories,  a  1ow*t  and  la  n;- 
per  chapel,  the  former  being  plactnl  nndrT  ti' 
vocable  of  the  Virgin  Mari',  ihe  latlvr  untl ' 
that  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Crx>wn.  The  -^ 
tii-e  building  is  of  stone  of  a  very  fine  grv- 
and  it  presents  the  most  complule  and  pnrf' 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architMrtura  of  '^ 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  ountury.  TTw  t» 
stories  are  vaulti^d  in  ogive  arcbw;  the  vaalt^ 
Ceiling  of  the  lower  chajM-l  rests  on  iwUi- 
columns,  and  the  place  is  lit  up  by  Tonf  « 
dows  which  take  up  all    the  space  \vH  uo-i 
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lerptfl.     Th«  waIIs  of  tlifl  Tipper  clmpel,  the 
which  wiw  on  a  levfl  with  that  of  the 
1  Apnrtmentn,  present  the  appefirance  of  n 
of  nmall    isilumns,  between    wh'irh  are 
Ibrilliiuit  glass  windows  of  mcwt  hiinnoni- 
Icolotiring.     A  rich  cuiTe  einljellishes  the 
flow  oiipjHjrtH,  while  Iwhiiid  the  only  altar 
risefl  ft  piercej  enclosure  with  a  platform,  on 
lich  wt'Pe  plac<'<l  the  holy  relics,  protected  by 
dt-n   edicide.     In  two  retrt-at«,  sitimted 
len  counterforts,  to  the  right  and  to  the 
IwMita  wen*  placed  for  the  King  aiid  Queen, 
up|R'r  cliajM-l    Iwing   nwrved  for  the 
leign  and  his  Court,  while  the  lower  one 
Ffor  the  palace  household.     Statues  of  the 
Aixwtli'ti  stand  against  the    pillars  of 
Bllpper  cbappl,  on  a  level  with   the  wipdow 
SasUuried    by   brackets,    and    stir- 
litwl  )>y  a  djus  richly  ^Ided,  and  of  varie- 
I  colours,  they  sland  out  boldly  from  the 
inous  inoHait'K  of  the  ntained^glaiw  windows, 
r  gold  ami  enamel  tones  preseuting  an  ani< 
I  zone  to  thft  interior. 

uned-glam    wndows    are    not  the    only 

diworntions  of  Saint**  Cha|Hdle,  liow- 

«•,  for  the  pillars,  roof  and  vaults  are  cov- 

with  pointingH    and  gildinga,  whilu  env- 
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bossings  on  gla^^s  groutiil-wdrlc,  Utd«d  i 
gilded  adornments,  add  to  the  prww 
the  marvellous  interior.      It  is  a  warmli 
of    transparent  and    subtle  tom-s,  i>f  1 
touches  and  golden  reflections.     There  is  a 
a  delicacy    in    the    coloi-ation   of    jmIUk  i 
vauUeil  ceilings,  blending  so  hamionioudyi 
the  tranaUicent  brilliancy  of  stained  i 
that  the  ensemble  tieems  to  he  outside 
conditions  of  stability-. 

The  Church  of  Sainte  Eustache  i» 
opposite  the  Halles  Cviitralt^a,  or  |wbUc  i 
ketR.  The  fii-st  stone  of  the  present  i-hurcli  l 
laid  in  1532,  but  the  choir  was  not  I 
until  nearly  one  hundred  years  aftenrard. 
plan  is  that  of  a  Gothic  cUurrh,  the  nwlhoJ  of 
structure  being  the  kind  in  voguu  in  Friwv 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  vanity  proppeii  uf 
by  arch -buttresses,  side  naves,  u-jlh  irifufiniu 
above,  lat^^ral  and  absidial  chapela,  §t**pJF  •■■^ 
wood  and  lead  in  the  centre  of  the  traiuepi. 
counterforts  with  pinnacles  to  eosun*  etabihn 
and  gutter-eaves  with  projecting  waterspwiit*- 
called  gai-gouille!*.  The  high  nnndowfl  htvt  »r 
elliptical  shape  which  does  not  give  an  •►"''■ 
agreeable  effect,  while  inside  the  ptUafv  n^ 
sent  the  strangest  superfetation  uf  pilasters  •»- 
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^telmnns  that    could    possibly  be    imagined. 

p,  |MU  the   whole  effect  of  the  interior  produces 

~.  As  impresciioii  of  elegant  grandeur.     The  col- 

3  Irteral  windows  diffuse  a  beautiful  light,  which 

.   iiwell  distiihuted,  but  there  is  affectation  in  it 

all,   an     evident    desire    to  surprise.     If    the 

■tmcture  were  entirely  covered   with    paint- 

Biga,  and  the  windows  were  embellished  only 

with  lightly  coloured  stained  glass,  the  interior 

of  Sainte  EiiMtacIie  would  appear  almost  like 

a  fairy  pahiff. 

Ancient,  and  rcinarkablc,  Iwcause  of  its  style 
<rf  arcliitcctiirc,  is  a  little  church  which  ia  a 
dependency  of  the  lnwpital  known  as  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  which  is  called  Saint  Julien  le  Panvi-e. 
This  etlilirc-,  the  fiMindations  of  which  go  back 
as  far  as  tlie  tirst  centuries  of  Christianity  in 
Paris,  has  Ix-en  reconstructed  several  times. 
The  j»n-seiit  ehui-cli  dates  fi-oiii  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  o-ntiirv,  say  iiliout  1 1  70,  and  tlie  details 
of  its  aiThit4'cture  have  aniilo^ry  with  those  of 
the  ohlestpart  of  t!ieC'nthi'<lr«l  of  XotreDame. 
It  ^Huprises  ac«*ntral  niive  snp]»orted  by  flowered 
pillars,  with  two  colltiterid  naves  to  which 
o^ival  arches  pve  In-iiii,'.  Thes«!  naves  are  t<'r- 
itiinat'-d  by  ajtses  of  a  round  form,  the  conce|>- 
t'.tm    of     wliieli     was     due    to    a    %-erv    skilful 
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architect.  Nothing  could 
than  this  assembly  of  p 
cleverly  disposed  without 
strength  and  lightness  of  ■ 
everyone.  The  building, 
by  modern  loppings  off,  ha 
tive  character  on  the  side  < 
senea  of  counterfoi'ts  ai-e 
8upi^K>rting  points  to  vault* 
windows  sarmounted  by 
style. 

The  Church  of  St.  Sev. 
Seveiin,  dates  fi-om  the 
although  it  was  not  eoinpl 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  c 
fomi  of  ft  Greek  croas,  and 
intermingled  with  the  d 
ancient  chaniel  house.  Oi 
niive  are  soine  remarkably 
There  is  a  cloister  on  the  t 
tlates  from  the  fifteenth  cen 
of  Billettes,  is  the  only  o 
Piiris.. 

Leaving  the  Cit^,  and  g 
Siiitite  C}enevife%'e,  we  find, 
a  fhiircli  called  Saint  Ktienii 
a  sjilcndid  example  of  sixt< 


^ 
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It  U  a  mixture  of  Gothic  aud  ReiiaiH< 

.  and  has  a  curious  front,  with  a  squure 

which    BupjKHls   a    large    clock.     Tiiis 

has  preserved  its  original  jube,  or  rood 

situated    in  fiont  of    the  clioir.     It  was 

Uy  utM*d  as  a  chaj*!  by  the  laical  popu- 

Plon  in  the  environs  of  the  Mont  Sainte  (rene- 

■  vf,  and  it«  construction,  oommonced  during 

■  pi'ign  of  FnuK^ois  I,  thanks  to  that  halntual 
liitoriness  so  characten«tic  of  tin?  period,  lasted 

'!  an    entire    century.     The    nave    alone  was 
:>ish<Hl  when  Marguerite  of   Valois    laid  the 
;itxt  stone  of  the  fa^wle,  and  the  lateral  chai)el 
waa  only  erected  in  IGdO. 

H^Tbem  ia  no  other  church  in   Paris  that  pre- 
late  «uph    interior  niTangcnu-nlH  as  those  uf 
Pl^nt  Ktienne  du    Mont.     The    vaults   of  the 
'Ilflterals  almost  as  high  as  those  of  the  nave, 
^t  ou  cylindrical  pillars  which  art*  Joined  at  a 
ttain   height  in  nave  and  choir  by  a  kind  of 
.It-ony  that  goes  round  the  building  csi-ept  in 
transept.     The   nave   of    the    Theatre    at 
Uoiten    presents  a  similar  promenade  gallery, 
;ttid  ppHiapH  that  on^i  miggf>sted  the  idea  to  thti 
architect   of    this    Paris    edifict*.     Two    pii'tty 
stainraxes  twining  around  [liltara  enable  priiists 
>  reach  a  pn-acherV  plntfonu,  whore  formerly 
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the  epistle  and  gospel  usei.1  to  he  TvaA,a^ 
where  the  cliori«tor8  were  placed.  Tfa*  piil|i* 
is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  wood  carmtffll 
the  seventeenth  century,  although  it»  la^ 
resembles  too  much  those  pieces  of  fumhoii 
which,  at  the  com  in  en  cement  uf  that  crtitnrr, 
were  called  "cabinets,"  and  which  haveaTflJ 
peculiar  way  of  concealing  theirdraweni,lei*« 
and  secret  places  under  niche*,  angulir  i 
circular  frontals,  statuettes  and  grotc^qaft 
carvings. 

Tlie  principal  part  of  the  Church  d  Sii 
Sulpiee  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  cvutmy,  d 
though  some  of  the  work  dates  from  the  r 
of  Louis  XV.  The  iuterior  nuwt  apprn 
the  design  of  churches  for  the  MiddU-  As»* 
ami  it  is  well  arranged  for  worship. 
substructures,  now  u«ed  as  burial  tomU.  a 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  a  chun-h  wViA 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Pierre,  while  thy  V**- 
a  clock  tower,  dating  from  the  twelfth  w-ntm 
can  be  distinguished.  The  interior  walU  i 
decorated  with  columns,  piIa.4terA,  prvcirt* 
marble  panels,  and  pictures  painteil  bv  Caill 
Vanloo;  a  life-size  statue  in  silver  of  the  ~ 
gin  Mary  is  in  a  niche  over  the  altar;  H^ 
of  the  Apostles  decorate  the  choir;  there  tf* 
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,  one  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  attitude  of 

,  accompanied   by   Death,  figuring  as  a 

,  also  Htfttiipn  in  the  niches  o£  the  lat- 

ortali4,  some   of   which    hear   tho   aauu* 

Tilt!  basements  of  the  two  towers 

upied  by  chapt^ls,  and  in  the  nave  is  a 

I  pulpit  of  splendid  workmanship  that 

pven  to  thy  parish  by  Marshal  dc  Riche- 

In  front  of  the  church  is  an  open  S({4iart>, 

,idHt  of  which  is  a  monnmental    foun- 

It   is    in    the  form  of  a  loggia,  and  its 

are   occupied  by  statues    of    BoHSuut, 

Mansilon  and  Fenidoti.     The  Graiid 

r  of  St.  Sulpice,  built  in  l(J4r),  formerly 

iipled  the  site  of  this  fountain,  but  that  estab- 

■  (i..'.nt  was  destroyed  at  th(i  couunencenient 

iif  Dineteenth  century  and  has  since  been  rc- 

I  nt  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Bonaimrte. 

I'fn?  Church  of  Saint  Germain  dca  Pr6a  is  all 

remains  of  one  of  tliose  celebrat-ed  rIjIh-vs 

V Vnncf  which  were  dedicated  by  Childebert 

-  linte  Croix  and  to  Saint  Vinwut;  but  it 

tint  take  that  name  until  the  iMMly  of  Saint 

.lain.    Bishop     of     Paris,    who    had    be<>ii 

■  '1  in  the   S«itit  Syinphorien   rhapel,  was 

.1    U-hind  the  high    altar.     Fivnoh  kings 

had  their  ftupulchres  in  it,  but  lat«<r   on 


they  were  transferred  to  that  Abbey  d  Si 
Denis  which  Dagol>ert  fouuded.  All  ttit 
mains  of  Childebert'a  elnircb  are  a  ft:W  sC 
columns  which  were  plaet^d  in  the  choir 
the  twelfth  century.  The  nuve  was  ni» 
with  a  square  tower,  supposed  to  Motigto 
ninth  ceatuiy,  but  the  choir  and  wri>teni  i 
belong  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  eenti 
It  oAnnot,  however,  be  coiiaiderwl  as  nn  pr 
nal  monument  of  that  epoch,  for  it 
in  the  seventeenth  century  almost  eotii 
As  the  architecture  has  be«u  eight  or  tra  t 
handled  over,  the  buildiug  has  a  very 
appearance. 

There  is  a  church  facings  the  eastern 
nade  of   the  Louvre,  which,  like    many  it 
Parisian    religious  edifices,  daU-*a  fnwu  s  "^ 
]*eraote    peiiod.     Reference    is  made  to  Si 
Germain  I'Auxerrois,  and  in  it  all  rtylrtof 
cliitecture,  from  the  twelfth  to  tbn  l5ft*entli  fl 
tiiries,  are  united.     The  base  of  the  clock 
belongs   to    the    twelfth,    the     i»rinci(«l  J 
under  the  porch  to  the  conimenot^ment  d 
thii-teenth — the    clioir    datt-s    from  tlut  ■ 
epoch,  the  chu]tel  wan  built  in  the  foui 
!uid  the  cross-bars,  lateral  chapels,  fa^*)'  *■ 
western    porch   do   not   go    back    bry«i»J  ^ 
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>ntU  wnturj'.  It  woiiIJ  !>«  dlHicuU  to 
^iint  for  tliet«e  cotiHtrui^tionn  at  epochs  »o 
mt  from  one  anotliui-,  btit  it  in  the  de^titty 
Pllris  churches  to  be  perpetually  undei^oiiig 
lOgVH,  lulditionii,  and  miitilatiuns  under  pre- 

of  conforming  1o  the  taste  of  the  period. 

Eb    17-il,  the    choir   was   still    clo»eti    by  a 

Hitiful  jiibt),   or  tribune,   u£   whieli    Pien'e 

pt  was  the  architect  and  Jeau  Cioujon  the 

llptor.     Au  o]>t*D  pui-tico  i»  counected  to  the 

trch   by    seven     o^ival     aivhes    which    are 

nwtied  by  a  bahiHtradu  with  ojt^ningrt.     Thin 

hich  WAJi  built  in  H^.'j,  and  the  coverings  of 

tB  archofl  ai'e  richly  einlM'Uittlied  with  hcuI(>> 

pod   ftgure.s  and    tacin^^.     The   duore  of  thu 

ksrcb  that  open  on  this  portico  are  aim  decor* 

lid  with  (wveral  concentric  circlett  of  HtatuetteH. 

I^ove  the  two  urclies,  at  the  cornvi'M  of   the 

'wch,  are  small  rooms;  ono  of  them  hiw,  pre- 

rred  intact,  annoriid  Ix-aringi*,  seat*)  in  crtr\'ed 

Jc  and  door  locks  of  bar  in»n.     On  February 

I,  1831,  while  a  service  waa  bein;^  celebrated 

.  commetiiorution  of  the  assa-^sination  of  the 

iio  (le  Berri,  the  people,  initated  at  tht*  ez< 

prition  of  Royali!«t  emblems,  invaded  and  pU- 

Bed  the  Church  of  Saint  Germain  rAuxerroit. 

long  remained  cIommI,  protoctcU  by  aa  in- 
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Bcrlption  bearing  these  vrc 
AiTondiasement,"  and  wi 
IS.'SS,  and  not  then  until  i 
reiitored  in  every  pai-t. 
ment  of  the  boundaries 
undertaken  by  the  Secon( 
built  between  the  church 
fii'st  An'ondissement  wt 
regularize  the  ensemble  ai 
de  Saint  Grermain  TAuxi 
M-as  not  attained,  and  noth 
thau  tliis  clock  tower,  whi 
the  church  nor  to  the  mai 
leas  decoration.  The  ma 
fomi  a  pendant  to  the  cht 
rendeiing  the  aspect  of  the 
The  Church  of  Saint  N 
situated  in  tlie  Rue  St.  Mi 
the  Rue  Tnrbigo,  ia  a  ' 
edifice.  It  was  built  on 
Prioiyof  St.  Martin,  to  » 
inhal>itantM  of  that  Faubo 
structure  was  commence 
century;  but  was  enlarge< 
the  increase  of  the  popul 
and  wai  only  terminated 
Hixteeutli  centiuy.     Its  nc 
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ated  with  pictures,  seTeral  of  which  are 
nt.  On  the  right  lateral  front  is  a  por- 
k  that  was  finished  under  the  reign  of  Heniy 
It  has  preserved  all  its  decorations  and 
L  carving,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimena 
I  the  Benaissance  to  be  found  in  Paris. 
t  The  chapel  of  the  ancient  novitiate  of  Jaco- 
I  has  become  a  parish  church,  under  the  ap- 
titHi  of  Saint  Thomas  d'A({uin,  and  is  sit- 
l  in  the  Rue  des  Vnches,  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Oernmiii.  It  in  im  iniportimt  ntnictun^, 
which  W!w  coinrnciicfil  in  l<jS;i,  luul  completed 
during  the  fi^htet'nth  century.  The  fii^aile  is 
nither  commori place,  aihI  tlie  tlour^howH  {>oorty 
demgnt^l  dctaiU,  skillfully  can'cd  in  woo«l, 
mils  church  in  cncc»inpa-*Hfd  liy  cxtciisive  eon- 
rent  buihlini,'^,  comprisinj^  two  doistfi-H  and 
numerous  ih-pi-nflcucir^*,  in  which,  however, 
tSUiT  the  supjircA-tion  of  n-liirioiis  onlcra  a 
muMeum  and  oDic -h  for  th<'  ilcjHit  of  artillery 
waa  eMtabrmhtil;  but  tin'  uiiwiMini  wiw  trann- 
ferred  some  year*  ago  to  flic  ptllcricn  of  the 
Hdtel  de«  Invalitlfrt,  In  1 "!).')  the  chureh  wan 
conceded  to  th«^  Th»*op!iilanthropiwtH,  and  they 
calle<l  it  a  Temple  uf  P.ac-.  The  title  wiw  ncit 
a  true  one,  «•>  in  it  that  ditference  which  led  to 
the  ruin  of  the  new  sect  lii-st  aioic. 
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lu  the  seventeenth  century  it  brcww  I* 
frtshion  to  top  churches  and  chapels  with  a  Am 
and  each  architect  felt  bound  to  coraplrte  U 
religious  edifice  in  that  manner.  TVmw* 
Notre  Dame  de  I'Assomption  were  uaoaf  « 
fii-st  to  ask  for  such  a  plan  for  their  con^nt 
the  coniei-s  of  the  Rues  Saint*  Hunort  i 
Caralxju,  and  their  church  ia  capi»«l  bj- 
elegantly  designed  dome,  the  insitle  of  wiriefc 
finely  painted.  The  chapel  and  it«  eaavijt 
possess  several  interesting  pictures.  Whilf 
Madeleine  was  being  constructed,  the 
tiou  was  the  parish  church  of  that  partuf  Pj 
but  when  the  former  was  completed  it 
a  catechism  chapeL  There  la  no  longtt 
convent,  however,  the  buildinga  which  for 
it  being  now  used  by  the  Mini.fter  of  Fin* 
for  some  of  the  archives  of  his  detiartmrnt 

The  Church  of  Saint  Philippe  dn  Roali; 
the  Rue  du   Fauljoiu-g  Saint  Hunorv,  w* 
existence  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  It 
re-erected  aa  a  parish  church  tii  the  eight** 
century.     In  the  Rue  L-ifayette  m  a  sp«3i 
of  Latin  I)asilica,  the  Church  of  Saint  ViiKTr' 
de  Paul,  which  i«  admirably  situateil,  and  ff- 
sents,  exteriorly,  a  mixtui-e  of  difft<n--nt  j*;!" 
of  architecture.     Behind  an  Ionic  |>orti«»f&- 
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*  front  (.hat  is  sunnoiint^'d  by  two  square 
:  largii  openiugs  of  whioli,  adornwl 
itice  work,  suggest  rather  nn  iiulustrial 
Ttiou  than  achnrch  lielfry.  Tlie  Church 
ate  Clotilde,  in  the  Place  Bellechasse,  has 
;  the  dimension-i  of  a  Ihirtpenth  century 
It  in  Buniiounted  by  two  «tone  spiri-s, 
■  the  negligent  style  of  its  sculptures  is 
ilt-mUhwl  by  the  general  heaviness  of  the 
J  Ages. 
i  one  of  the  court-yards  of  the  passage  St. 
,  whii'h  oommunicAtes  with  the  Rue  St 
rine  and  the  Riie  St.  Piiul,  can  be  seen  the 
I  of  the  chamel  house  and  the  base  of  the 
:  tower  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  the 
li  cliurcJi  of  the  Kings  of  France  when  they 
|>i«(l  thc!  Hot^d  St.  Paul,  nml  where  several 
reir  childn*n  Were  baptised. 
lie  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto  dat«H 
I  the  Rfwtomtion,  and  is  in  tin;  form  of  a 
1  iMuiUca;  oil  the  f»<jadL'  i«  a  portico  sur- 
nted  with  a  fi-ontal,  comimwcd  of  four  col- 
jFi>t  in  the  Corinthian  ittyle,  )>iit  which  does 
'  fihelter  the  faithfiU  either  fi-om  sun  or  rain. 
■  interior  in  of  fine  proportions,  aitd  iti  coni- 
i.-ible  and  phrasing  in  ap|)earan<^,  although 
•  of  the  gihlings  and  embelluhmunts  are 
» riuh  than  delicate. 
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At  one  end  of  the  Rae 
stands  the  Church  of  the 
edifice  was  constmcted 
churchesof  the  Renaissai 
is  surmounted  by  a  higl 
projecting  mass  which  fa 
There  ia  a  square  in  fron 
conceal  the  difference  in 
while  three  fountains  c« 
cades  of  tbe  ]x>rtico. 

The  churches  thus  far 
the  oldest  in  Paris;  the 
is  the  most  prominent, 
Heai-t,  up  on  Montinarti 
martre  is  one  of  the  sev* 
Rome  of  old,  the  capita 
Many  are  the  legends  con 
mountain  and  to  the  top  i 
tmif*  climb  to  eat  a  sort 
the  Moulin  de  la  Qalette 
anil  to  dance  of  summer  e 
trees  that  crown  its  north 
vciT  old  windmill.  Afte 
iiinnlhT  of  Parisians,  then 
an  effiirt  to  erect  a  church 
woi-ship  of  the  Sacred  Hi 
sJimiUI  be  a  sort  of  work  of 
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rcf  the  Archbishop  of  FariB  by  the  Commun- 
In  July,  1783,  Cardinal  Guibei-t,  then  at 
b  bead  of  the  movement,  secured  the  foiinal 
vb&tioa  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Yer- 
by  inducing  that  body  to  declare  the 
Dojeet  an  enterprise  of  public  utility,  and  to 
}  for  its  use  the  summit  of  Montmartre. 
Republicans  opi>osed  this  measure,  but 
'  were  in  the  minority;  the  monarchial 
CfOups  were  not  only  able  to  pass  tins  bill  but 
♦hey  were  stroR}^  cnoiit^h  to  ovurtlirow  Thiers 
and  to  p1ftC(>  Mar^Iahon  nt  tlii>Elys<-e  iih  Prem- 
dent  of  the  Ilt-piil)!!*'.  In  IK7')  the  cornerstone 
of  the  new  churcli  w:ih  hiid  l)y  tht;  Cardinal- 
Ajchbiithop  with  luiu-h  ]ionip  nml  ceremony. 

But  work  hiul  hiinlly  lM-t,'un  l»f()re  that  Pre- 
late found  tliat  the  liill  of  Moiitmartn!  wan  a 
great  nia-'H  of  soft,  friahle  stone,  honeyconiWd 
with  galleries  of  abiuxluiied  »iii!UTies,  hence  it 
wouKI  never  Iw  able  to  sui)iK)rt  the  wei^ilit  of 
such  n  buihlin^.  It  was  neecssjuT  to  dig  to  a 
great  depth  some  eighty  od<l  pits  or  shafts, 
and  in  thew  were  coristrueted  pillars  of  solid 
nuwonry  alwut  tiftcen  feet  "square,  which  rested 
on  a  stnita  of  gypsum  nliicty  feet  thick,  at  a 
ilepth  of  seveiity-tivc  fe.l  bdow  the  cornerstone. 
On  thes4'  jiillars  the  foundations  went  laid,  and 


now  the  entire  upper  part  of  the  hill  could  h 
removed  without  in  any  way  endangwinc  ll 
solidity  of  the  sacred  structure.  All  \)as,4 
coui-se,  added  immensely  to  the  cost  and  c 
much  delay,  but  the  fouudatioas  were  < 
pleted  before  the  end  of  1878.  Thn«  ] 
later  the  firat  mass  was  celebrated  in  qm  of  d 
chapels,  that  of  St.  Martin,  by  the  i 
Archbishop. 

Money  uow  began   to  oorae  in  more  sWH. 
but,  in  1884,  th«  crypt,  which  forms  a  scpti*!' 
church  placfd    immediately    IkIow    the  uppe: 
portion  of  the  building,  was  entirely  finislieil, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  rest  of  tha  ttrae- 
ture   was  completed  and  it^  consecmtion  w«* 
possible.     To  raise  the  more  than  $;t,'>ii''."*' 
which  were    speut   on    the  buildini;,  a  i 
plan  was  devised  by  the  CardiuiU-Arclibi 
of  Paris.      He  assigned  each  of  the  thirty-i 
chapels  to  a  cei"tain  category  of   pereooA,  i 
undertook  to  provide  the  fuuda  for  its  com 
tion.     Thu'^  the  army  afisiimed  the  cost  of  d 
Chapel  of  St,  Michel,  the  legal  pn>fi>iHOD  tJ>«* 
of  St.  Louis,  the  doMors  that  of  St.  Lukr,  tlw 
navy  that  of  St,  Paul,  and  ao  on.     R^id'-^  '■^'• 
way  of  raising  money,  the  Archbit^hop  -i  ■ 
that  any  pci-80ii  might,  if  he  or  nhu  ^l- ■■■- 
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nt  th»  clmrt'li  with  a  eingle.  stone,  that  iuto 
»y,  Ibe  cost  of  one.  For  twenty  francs  a  i)ei'- 
'  could  have  a  stone  in  the  wall  named  after 
li,  ftud  for  three  hundred  francs  he  would  be 
■  iIihI  to  have  his  name  carved  on  this  stone. 
■  CO?'!  of  thuM  jierpetuatiugoue's  piety  vajird 
■:n  $2<K)  to  $1,UOO,  according  to  size  and  posi- 
t,  and  «ac-h  detail  of  the  exterior  and  inte- 

-  omaineutAtion  wa8  in  a  similar  way  at  the 
;-_w«l  of  the  faithful. 

riicrd  iri  iit  thi»  baxilica  a  pillar  called  the 
.  ..-r  du  Cusfcau,  which  bears  a  curious  history. 
JIB  Catholic  la«lie8  determined  to  build  a  pil- 

with  mouey  earned  by  their  own  needles, 
1  it  was  a^*cd  that  each  lady  should  send 

I  iffering  direct  to  the  ArehI»i»hop'»  palace 
•he    Rue   du    Qittnellc.     When  they    were 

iied^Io,  and  Ijehold  !— there  were  nothing 

*  coNhioufl.     There  were  long  cuthionH  and 

.:ire  oue«*,  cushions  for  anu-ohaii-s,  for  beda, 

cjirriages,  and  for  foot-stools.     There  were 

-  hioas  for  tlie  bock,  cushions  for  do^gy,  ciuh- 
-  for  the  Bible,  big  cushions,  little  cushions, 

:  kin<ls  of  cushions.  But  they  were  all  wld, 
md,  ««  showing  their  number,  it  may  Im  stated 
lliBt  thin  one  effort  alone  produced  ilfi,lX>0. 

In  all  there  are  some  one  hundred  and  forty- 
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two  places  of  worsliip  in  the  capital,'  bat  iWn 
are  uo  cliurchyanls  to  be  used  as  bona)  fl 
or  to  look  neglecteil  ancl  deserted  as  doB 
those  in  London,  where  the  deail  »p| 
cared  for  and  forgotten.  In  Paris  t 
intennents  must  I>e  matte  in  oemeteri**,  I 
these  thei-e  are  daily  tokens  that  thed 
Btill  living  in  remembrance  and  aff« 
the  place  of  rank  jp-ass  and  foul  w«d»^ 
ing  np  around  the  graves,  tokens  a.i  it  i 
the  corruption  below,  are  gii]-huicl«  bwig  • 
tombs,  and  flowers  growing  alxnit  them.  Ttai 
is  something  touching  in  this  ancient  Pin 
custom.  Deep  affliction,  it  is  true,coaM  Iwfl] 
bear  to  be  broughttoo  closely  intocxintictll 
the  memorials  of  the  loss  which  has  ■ 
but  when  grief  loses  iu  charact*_T  of  df* 
and  becomes  softened  into  nn-Iancholy,  m% 
thus  to  weep  over  and  adorn  the  grave*  of  tf 
whom  we  have  dearly  li>ved  an<l  bittti 
nieuted.  It  is  but  proper  that  the  i 
those  we  loved  should  have  every  i 

^AIl  roligioDB  are  under  the  Statacontml  of  llwH'*' 
isterof   Public   Instruction,  Boligiotu  ftnil  f1»  J 
The  actual  churclies  are  Catholic,  8fi  ;  non-Ckiiri 
Pi-olcst&iit,  46;  Jew   or    InrttulUu,  4  ;  Xew  Jer 
1 ;  Kiissinn,  I ;  other  religions,  6  ;  total,  14S. 
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>,  and  to  me  it  has  always  been  a  pleasure 
t  Me  how  carefully  the  graves  in  Palis  ceme- 
I  are  cared  for  by  the  hands  <A  affection 
rfriendahip.  Some  of  the  wreaths  may  be 
1  and  the  flowers  faded,  but  in  most 
Uie  plants  are  cai'efully  tended,  the 
8  are  new,  the  garlands  frequently  changed 
■■d  the  affection  ever-perennial.  The  inscrip- 
Ikm  on  the  tombs  are  nearly  always  in  the  best 
of  taste.  "  Tu  vivois,  on  t'amoit ;  tu  cs  mort, 
on  te  pWur^,"  in  very  diffi-rciit  from  the  coUI, 
eomroonplACi-  "  He  livi-d  iK-Ioved,  and  died  n*- 
giretted " ;  nn«l  wliat  ctudd  Ih-  more  touching 
than  the  ximple  "  Ici  n-pontt  Miirif ! "  But 
sweetest  of  all  and  fulK'st  in  scin-ow  ih  tht^ 
"Amonwul  ami !  il  t'^toit  mon  fri-n-,"  which 
ifl  engrav4*d  on  a  toml)  at  Vin-  La  ('harnt'. 

The  cem*'t<'ru'«  nrc  always  ]»o|nilar  places  of 
resort,  but  It  Is  on  tin-  first  and  si-vond  of  Novem- 
ber, that  iH  to  Hay,  on  All  Souls  and  All  Saints 
Day  that  the  p«'o|iIe  <»f  tim  capltnl  make  them 
their  Hhrim'!*  of  greatest  pilj^rlma^e;*.  On  those 
davs  Pcre  La  Chaise  iittractj*  the  largest  numWr 
of  persons,  as  it  kIiouM,  fi>r  it  ih  the  most  cele^ 
hmted,  the  most  jiieturesinie,  of  all  French 
burial  places.  Situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  it 
fonnR   in    the  interior  of  the  capital  a  funeral 
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R  the  picfui-eaque  incline  to  encompass 
■Teen  foliage  tho  Hi{uare  stone  chapel  nt 
R)^  which  long  since  replaced  the  countrj- 
■of  the  benevolent  Jesuit.  On  the  riglit 
Iw  Avenue!*  (Ill  Puits,  Chemin  du  Coq, 
Kd  du  Pfere  Etemal,  etc,  while  further  on, 
I  left,  are  the  Avenue  dea  Acacias  and  the 
Be  de«  Peupliers.  Both  sides  of  the  prin- 
preniies  are  lined  with  the  sepulchers  of 
fioiui  pei'sons,  and  politics,  science  and 
wpby,  military  devotion  and  civic  courage, 
hire,  fine  arts,  ^stheticism,  all  that  is  best 
pin,  in  poetry,  in  music,  in  the  drama,  in 
ng,  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  all  that 
lit  in  diplomacy,  in  stat^'craft,  in  n-ligion, 
K  love,  are  repreaeuted  ill  thU  Paris  iie- 
lis.  They  form  an  abridgment  of  all  the 
I*  achievi'd  l>j'  Franci',  tiiid  [M-rliaps  also, 
rr  weaknesses. 

ere  was  once  a  tomb  of  Rossini,  but  it  is 
f  now,  so  far  as  his  remains  an-  concerned. 
mce  asked  that  the  bones  of  the  great 
oser  should  be  sent  back  to  his  native 
,and  this  was  done  some  yearn  ago.  But 
mauBoleum  of  Auber  is  there,  that  of 
lod  also,  of  Amliroise  Thomas,  and  of 
■  illuBtriouB  coniposei-s.     There  is  one  alley 
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filled  with  toraba  wli 
are  laid  away ;  tliei't 
Gros,  lugi'es,  Corot, 
Barye,  Delacroix,  Gi 
The  monument  of  Di 
its  massive  contours  i 
that  relieve  the  artof 
iiiier  reposes  under  a 
of  poetiy  protect  him 
rot  sleeps  among  his 
mark  of  honour  to 
tombs  of  larger  propoi 
tude  alma'^t  cmshiug 
seen  erected  to  the  g 
known. 

The  greatness  of  tl 
in  this  world  cannot  a 
size  of  his  torali  or  the 
Farther  on,  in  the  mid 
pp-amids  and  oWliaks 
diet,  LL'fovre,  Saint  ( 
niann,  Davoust,  and  o( 
Hiiiall  Ijarj-en  enclosun 
fence  and  sheltered  b 
remains  of  Marshal  ^ 
reveals  to  j)asHei's  by,  t 
lirave/'  is  resting  then 
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^^Hott«n  in  thnt  name  leafy,  wild-lookiug  corner, 
^T^rt'    Itarras  sleep;*,   between  Lord  Seymour 
luJ  Bi-ill;it  Savarin,  uot  far  from  Cambae^reii, 
ir!io  i-4fM tombed  beiieatlia  supurl)  teinple.     The 
iDiMlest  grave  of  Benjamin   Constant  ja  almoHt 
imnu-diMtely  in  front  of  the  ambitious  niaiiso- 
lenin    winch    the    ghivering  statue  of  General 
Foy  HunuomitM,  while  behind  it*  the  heavy  nionu* 
uK^Dt  of  Btirsnger,     Hundreds  of  other  namen, 
aye,  thouuandB    of  them,  could  l>e    mentioned, 
«nd    tlieir  tombn   mxtken  of,     Th«  nineteenth 
onntury  wa»t  fur  lej«  rigorous  toward  dramatic 
itrtwl4^  than  was  the  eighteenth  century  ;  Pitre 
L»  Chabu*  ia  the  last  sleeping  place  of  many 
who  wePf  OH  the  ftage.     There  is  no  longer  any 
nift-wfity  nf  an  onler  from  King  or  Bishop  to 
^^ve  place  re-M-rved  in  consecrated  ground  for 
Hp^era.     One  of  the  streets  of  tombs  hears  the 
^Kne  of  Talma,  while  near  hiit  grave  is  that  of 
^Tjiilemoiwlle  riairoii.     Mademoiselle  Georges, 
!  ideinoiM-lle  Mars  and  Mademoiselle  Dngaxon 
■■  among  the  actrpsseM  whose  gmves  an*  foiiud  ; 
but  VfK  kIw)  see  iiiAwtoleums  bearing  great  names 
which  have  never  contained  the  ashes  of  thosp 
whoae 'memories  they  honour.     This  c«n  W  said 
of  the  t'Miilw  of  Racine,  Molitre  and  La  Fon- 
taine, which  were  the  Hrat   to  decorate    tfaeiw 
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;  tomfm  occupied  hy  those  who  were  once 
bl«    arlwta,  snJ    literary-  pemonages ;    we 
f  througli  other  alleys,  liarbouring  the  graves 
notiA  indiviilualx  who  have  been  hiiried  at 
I  ChftifM-,  aud  close  our  vwit  to  the  ]»lnce 
1  glaiiw  at  the  tomlw  of  two  aeronsvits, 
Sivel    and    Croce   Stinelli,    who    were 
z  down  like  Titan  giants  of  niythologj',  for 
;  to  cllmh  to  heaven. 
urr)'iug  thence,  we  viait  next  the  cemetery 
butmortre,  which  also  is  picturesquely  sit- 
But  one  may  look  in  vain  for  winding 
ify  avenues  to  conceal  the  tomlw.     Mont- 
r  is  a  bourgeois   Rort   of   ci-nieteiy,    the 
i  of  which  cannot  reveal  to  us  half  a  dozen 
us  nwues  or  more  than  two  or  three  f  uiieral 
niuent*.       Even    polities   twem    to  l)e  len.^ 
ted    there    than    on    the    hill   of    Mont 
The  tomb  of  Gotlfivy  Cavnignac,  where 
•oitd  tribnne  rejjones  between  liiti  father 
f  bmtbor  Eugene,  a  tomb  which  eontalrw 
the     men    whom    Fienrh     liberalism 
y  honors  tKalmoftl  abandoned,  nn4l  seldom 
jviM  a  single    uTeuth.     T)ie    tonilis  of  the 
iss    d'Abraiites    and  Leon    (iozlan    are 
L'd  with  nK'dnllious;    those  of  Theophilo 
tier  and  Mcry  an^  snrnionntctl  liy  flatuesof 
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as  a  sorrowful  nspwit  and  ia  monotonous. 
lure  U  not  another  cemetery  in  Fnmce  wliich 
itoitis  more  victims  of  civil  disscnwoiw  than  it. 
Iheao   three  nccrojwH  constitute    the  .  ones 
irally  visited  by  stmugwra,  Imt  tliey  ai-e  not 
sole  bui'ial  grounds  of  the  great    capitiU. 
annexation  of  suhurlw  added  fifteen  ceme- 
\v»  lo  the  city,  sonm  of  whi«h  am  very  old, 
hough   without  particular  history,  and  some 
quite  forgotten.     Thei-e  im  one  other  cenie- 
that  of  Pieputt,  which  niurtt  not  be  left 
lontiont-'L     It  [»  the  place  already  referred 
Ml  the  »]H)t  where  ho  many  victims  of  the 
'tine  were  laiil  away.     It  i^  not,  however, 
of   those    who    were   struck    by    the 
iword   of  the  law,"    that  I    would    mention 
Picjrnn  here.  It  in  because  on  our  own  Memorial 
Df'coration  Day,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  thir- 
^th  of  May,  in  ev«ry  year,  muw  few  Ameri- 
who  happ<*n  to  be  in  Paris,  go  to  it  to  lay 
■pr«  on  thn  grave  of  a  grcat<heart«d  French- 
man who  did  much  l«  gain  us  our  InJeiMMideiice. 
Tb.-  c'metenr  of  Piepus  is  the  burying  gr«>und 
if  HOmu  of  liie  highest  nobility  the  Old  World 
ever  known,  but  it  also  in  the  resting  plncu 
Qeneral  de  I^ayette,  the  friend  uud  aiiny 
npanion  of  (Jeorge  Washington. 
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Free  Colleges  ainoe  the  oarliest  time« — Tlie  tr*:  -...  >■ 
tiotial  eatablishmentd — Stmlr  of  Pliilm-'i  ><  ' - 
TLooIogy — Grands  and  P«Liu  Lycea-i-  ■' 
Kjipropriation  to  public  iostniction  bvibebuir— 
Classes  free  lo  all  in  the  superior  gT«dn—Th(|>'- 
mary  sclioots — School  biiiltlings  lar^  liffcl  »=^- 
airy— Things  which  Bnrpriso  foreigiieti,  M  («* 
stance  free  limohes — The  keynote  of  public  Ki<-J 
udniiriititration — Manual  lahctur  ia  tli«  pr»(nx 
— Sjiecial  atteullon  given  lo  domralic  ccouamj- 
The  pcilagogic  niethoils — Mixed  schools  noljwf^ 
lar — Tlip  pay  of  teachers — t:oat  of  pablic  inrtr*'- 
tiou  iu  France  about  $60,000,000  uinuallr. 

Frkb  public  iustnictiun  in  the  kJick^  '^ 
Paris  was  a  tbing  unkuowu  unfil  wiUiiti  ««- 
paratively  recent  yeans,  but  free  oollegrt  i^' 
!4ome  kind  bave  existed  in  the  citj  buhv  ^ 
earliest  times.  The  teachers  iu  tinwe  fiirt  <A^ 
cational  establishments  were  all  pnisb  <'' 
monks  and  only  a  few  braQchea  of  l««ni!E~: 
wei-e  embraced  in  existing  stuilic^.  The  ««ri 
e»t  Bcliools  or  cottegBH  were  cutitrolli'd  '.' 
bishops,  aidiid  of  course  by  the  reigning  i 
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beginning  tjiey  were  only  lutended  for  a 
uuml»er  of  pupils;  but  soon  they  took 
s  and  Htreng:th,  ami  some  of  tlieni  became 
gn-at  by  rtfiinoa  of  tlie  number  of  students 
ted,tlie  sciences  taught,  and  the  "  masters," 
ifeietorM,  engaged  in  the  woi'k  of  education, 
rule,  however,  and  until  toward  the  end' 
fifteenth  or  the  commencement  of  the 
ith  centurj-,  inpttniction  wan  nmiuly  limited 
ady  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  verj' 
iltenlion  being  given  to  Bellea  Ijettres 
lu  Scii'UcpH.  Rut  iilK)Ut  the  time  indi- 
the  Fit-nch  language  was  purified  some- 
Bovereigns  Wgan  to  lake  interest  iu 
itiirw  mid  Science,  men  of  genius  arose,  au4l 
ie*  followed  which  surpassetl  anjihing 
Dolil  ever  have  tieeu  dreamt  of  in  ancient 
Before  the  Revolution  these  were  di- 
into  two  rlasrtes,  (Jrondu  and  Petils. 
where  Language,  Philunophy,  thoBcienoes 
le  Hunianitus  were  taught  bore  the  title 
vnds  ;  in  the  Petits  the  study  of  PhiloflO- 
lone  was  taught.  There  were  ten  (trnmh 
RBS  and  forty-one  Petits  Colletfus  before 
evolution,  some  of  them  dating  back  to 
arttnmth,  thirteenth  and  twelfth  centuries. 
of  these  college?)  at  were  in  exi*«ten«!  ot 


the  time  of  the  First  Empire  were  iallr'lt!«*i 
but  under  the  Restoration  thev  lHiaa»(''>'f 
Itoifrtitx,  and  all  were  subject  to  ihe  Cniva 
Later  on  the  name  Lyc^e  was  r»»tuwt*4 
and  they  are  still  know-n  by  that  tenu. 

The    total    apj)rof)riation  made  mvaM 
the  Department  of  Government  undM  tltf  J 
ister  of  Public  Instruction,  ReUgicms  u 
Alts  is  now  about  852,0iX),00(l  fortht- 1 
Fi-aiice,  divided  as  follows:  Fioe  Ans,|l,WH] 
000;  Religion,  S9,.100,000 ;  Public  Instmrttt  ' 
$40,800,000.     This    is  the  Statr's  »h1  towir.' 
[  education,  and  more  than  half  of  it  is  distnlwi 
I  in  towns  having  less  than  one  huudrifd  tbnow: 
I  Inhabitants.     National  I>vc«es  are  aooonlffl  \- 
I  135,000;  Normal  Schools,    Primary  *nd  Siij> 
I  Tior,  $1,780,000,  etc.     Pi-ofessoreof'lhe fii»<«l^ 
I  «t  the  Sorboune,  at  the  College  of  Fibbo,  * 
^-theLiiw  School,  and  at  the  School  of  MfJim- 
receive  $3,000  each,  per  annum;  thow  4  ^ 
['Becond  class  are  paid  $2,400.     There  are  thn- 
t-degi-ees  of  instruction  —  Pri«mr\-,   ^>tvoaau^. 
Land  Superior,  and  of  these  the  Stat«  giTei  (n- 
educatiou  iu  the  Primary  and  Superiitr  d<-sR" 
8u]>erior  instruction    include-s  the  f;i.'    ■ 
TLeology  (Protestant  and  Catholic):  M 
Law,  Lettere  and  Sciences,  Pharmacv;  tit^  ».  - 
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l^ge  de  France  Museum  of  Nahiial  Ilistoiv, 
^ureuii  nf  Loiigitiulfs,  State  Observatories, 
kperior  Nonnal  Scliool^,  the  Bchools  of  Rome 
1  AtbBtis,  (■!<!.  These  claases  are  public  and 
r  everybody,  spectators  of  both  sexes  being 
nitted  free. 

iThe  primary  mOkmiU  take  the  children  from 
i  age  of  t^\x  and  keep  llicm  until  the  age  of 
■JBlTe.  Then,  if  they  are  to  continue  their 
roling,  the  IiighfT  primary  schools  receive 
1  for  a  few  years  longer,  until  they  are  ready 
r  the  Becomlary  eduration  which  is  given  in 
I  lyc^es,  or  collpges,  or  in  thi-  profcfwional 
I  tnule»i  mrhools.  All  this  education  is  had 
r  nothing,  an<ithe  city  even  helps  the  children 
Fthe  needy  to  live  meanwhile.  And  it  i^  not 
only  book  learning  which  is  given.  Even  in 
the  primary  schools  the  girlrf  learn  housekeep- 
ing, from  kitchen  work  and  buying  in  the 
market,  (o  mending  and  nuiking  their  dresses, 
while  l>oys  can  practice  joinery  and  blacksmith- 
iDg.  From  the  start  the  Iwys  and  girls  are  put 
in  separate  schooU.  This  is  a  change  from  the 
maternal  or  ba)>y  schools,  in  which  working 
people  leave  their  children  during  the  dsiy,  and 
where,  onWncIu's  for  two,  a  boy  and  a  girl  am 
seated  together.     In  the  primary  echooU  thut^ 
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are  no  female  teachers  for  the  bova,  witfc  kfi 
exceptions  for  the  very  j-ouiigest  on«s.  BstV 
coui-ne  of  stuilies  and  the  general  iluwii^iDei 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  In  each  school  tl 
are  three  grades  aocordiug-  to  age.  The  I 
mentary  course  has  the  children  fnm  i 
eight,  the  middle  course  from  eight  to  tn,! 
higher  course  from  ten  to  twelve.  TIkkI 
divisious  in  each  grade,  according  to  | 
in  study,  ^yiih  as  many  classes  as  thr  duibIm 
scholai-s  demands.  The  nile  is  that  thenij 
he  not  more  than  iifty  scholars  in  the  1 
classes,  or  forty  in  the  higher.  As  the  i 
suit  of  this  school  system  has  been  to  l 
a  great  many  more  teachers  than  can  [ 
be  placed,  it  is  for  the  iuterest  of  the  ( 
■  aiithonties  to  multiply  classes  as  much  Mt( 
can.  Thisisespecially  tinieof  the  girlV* 
for  which  there  are  several  tho.i?mnd 
school  mistresses  waiting  than  are  wanted. 

The  newer  school  buildings  are  large,  liefci 
and  airy.  The  tables  and  benches  aj«  made  ^ 
five  different  sizes,  mth  only  two  childw 
sitting  together.  But  thuru  are  other  OaaP 
which  more  surprise  the  foreigner.  W*  a* 
underetand  the  covered  yani  for  eicn3«  ^ 
rainy  weather,  which  is  frequent  here  in  Mhlitios 
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:o    the    lurge,    open    playground,   but  we    are 
xk-d  by  the  kitchen,  the  dining-rooiii,  the 
3  for  eatables  and  the  workrooms.     One  i» 
i  to  My  that  a  Paris  public  day  school  is  veiy 
that  of  an    or|»hau's  home.     To    tell  the 
,  tike  great  city  treats  its  childi'en  almost 
orpbAnx,  for  whom    eveiything  murtt  \w 
i  freely.     The  ]>arent3  are  supposed  to  eon- 
at«  according  to  their  ability,  but  the  sum 
enuiU   and    easily    dispeiiw-d     with. 
I  'are  some  of  the  gj'atnities    which  Paris 
I  in  thi«  way  to  the  scholai-x  of  itrt  public 
o1»: 

I  JTirat. — Books,  paper  and  other  stationery 
»  fumishfrd  to  all  the  scholara,  rich  or  (Hjor, 
eof  charge.  Taking  all  the  children,  big  and 
littU*,  together,  t!)iA  amounts  to  about  one  dollar 
per  year  for  each  scholar. 

Very  much  of  the  work  in  Pans  schools  Is 
done  on  the  walla  of  tlie  clasHi-tiurit,  which  are 
cDtirely  taken  up  with  blackboiuxl  sui-face  for 
all  manner  of  lessons,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, drawing,  al«o  large  maps  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  study  of  geography  and  history,  of 
phvKiology  and  the  natural  history  (»f  flo«'ern 
■ml  aninials,  is  carried  on.  Thin  does  away 
with  the  ne«d  of  many  tH>oks.     The  children 


ilo  not  know  the  geueral  geograpliy  J 
world,  pei'Iiaps,  as  well  as  AmericiiB  (A 
but  they  seem  to  be  well  \ip  in  all  that  cM 
their  o\Yn  t«untry.  And  thev  oertainlr 
how  to  count  and  reckon  tiioiiey,  Mpeoifl 
girls ;  for  the  true  fenude  equality  in  '^ 
consiets  in  the  fact  tliat  women  are  w 
ways  thfi  cashiersand  the  lK)ok-kei>peTB for 
husbauds  or  for  their  fathers. 

Second. — The  nest  thing  which  the  dt 
nishes   to  all    the  day  scholars  of  il»  | 
schools  is  a  solid  meal  at  the  hoiir  of 
Tbore    are    two    reasons    for    thia.     Wi 
French  habit  of  never  trusting  their  di 
far  out  of  sight,  a  great  nuinlNTof  the 
would  not  be  able  to  run  home  for  lund 
the    city  is   too  genei-ous    to   oblige 
undergo  the  cold  condort  of  a  dioDer 
the  second  place,  many  of   the  cbildnML 
the  poorer  quai-tcrs  would  stand  fmwll 
of   having   anything  nourishing  to  nat 
matter  were   li-ft    to    their    parvntn.     St 
motherly'  city  has  taken  the  burdeu  on 
such  a  way  that  there  shall  }m>  no  appr*ni 
inequality  between  children  who  can  n 
what  they  receive  and  thoM-  who  ivceiv* 
thing  for  nothing.    The  raeal,  the  prepanii 
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1.-  111.-   iiiiiii.slry  of  t!i.-   j;iiiilur\    « if./   or 
)  regiiLir  caterer,  is  usually  served  in  the 
I  plnyroom.     Each  student  has   a  bowl 
I  soup  and  a.  plate  of  ett'araing  meat  and  vege- 
All  are  8up|>osed  to  briug  from  home 
their    little  baskets  the  l)reatl  which  they 
,  and  if  tht-y  wish  to  drink  anything  but 
T,  a  bottle  of  milk  or  wine  (thin  wine  in 
I  uminl  <irink  of  the  Paris  poor   at    home). 
od  Djothers  may  even  add  a  bit  of  eheese  or 
f  by  way  of  ileHsert ;  but  where  the  parents 
Vfffy    p<K)r,    the    child    i-eceives    his    piece 
f  bresd  from  the  »chool  uiuti-en  and  no  other 
olmr  U  the  wiwr  for  this    generosity.     To 
;  tbeir  jwrtions,  each  chihl  presentu  a  copper 
Tha  parent!*  of  those   who    pay  have 
■en  from  three  to  four  cents  for  this— not  a 
-  lunch,  coiisi<lering  what  iw  fiii-ninhed— l)ut 
■  children  whiwo  paR-nts  have  paid  noth- 
'  have  the  same  copper  cheek  in  their  hand 
§^o  give  in  for  their  poi-tiou   iu   night  of  the 

l^ird. — Decent  and  warm  clothing  is  an- 
'MIiRr  necwiaity  of  nchool  children;  but  in 
Paris,  many  of  the  poor  are  unable  to  procure 
clothing  ff>r  their  chihlrtpn,  and  00  the  city  has 
tjiken  tbbt  matter  in  hand  along  with  boolu  and 
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meals.  The  Paris  Municipal  CoaDal,lK 
voting  estra  subsidies  to  the  wboob  d 
quarter  according  to  the  needs  o(  llie  f 
tion,  authorises  the  directors  of  tie  i 
to  Bet  in  motion  a  whole  machinery  foril 
ing  the  fund — eubscription  lists,  dow  V 
collections  from  the  rich  people  of  the(] 
festivities,  for  entrance  to  which  mttOKf 
ceived,all  thewayfrom  theatricals  to  htt 
With  this  money  the  cashier  of  the  « 
authorised  to  buy  shoes  and  clatbinff  f<l 
whose  parents  cannot  funiiah  what  is  M 
to  put  them  on  a  footiu^  of  ut^uality  n 
the  other  children.  This  is  the  key 
Paris  public  school  admimstnittoii — ■ 
equality  of  the  scholars  while  ihty 
school.  The  tendency  of  tim  French  I 
unifonns — in  the  case  of  school  childrea 
blue  blouse  and  cap — makes  thia  a  fairi 
t^k.  But  the  cashier's  duty  does  l 
here.  If  a  child  is  found  to  he  ailing;  I 
draw  on  his  funds  for  anythiiii^  needed  I 
the  youngster  at  school,  from  a  flannel  i 
a  sticking  plaster  or  a  gn^n  shade  foi 
eyes. 

Furthermore,   an  idea  prevaila  that 
boys  and  girls  will  not  profit  d 
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leas  tliey  hare  a  pleasant  vacation.  Be- 
Uie  vacation  can  be  ma(]e  to  serve  for 
ition  a>»  wull  aH  liealtli.  This  idea  gave 
Tftcntion  journeys  and  school  colonies, 
thw  city  of  Paris  pays  for  out  of  its  own 
,  or  at  leaat  out  of  the  cash  box  of  each 
te  RfhooL  These  journeys  ai-e  oftenest 
lay,  but  tliey  am  frequently  for  a  week, 
some  few  AiTondisaemeuti*  have  school 
M  which  take  the  chihlren  away  from 
imtliirM  and  from  tlie  city  for  an  entire 
The  children  who  are  to  enjoy  free 
)  the  country  for  a  day  ai*  chosen  among 
10  have  liehaved  themselves.  But  for 
ig  trijw  the  children  of  well-to-«lo  parents 
supposed  to  compete ;  usually  thty  are  off 
,  vacation  with  their  own  families,  'fhe 
AUthuritieH  ai-e  iuxtnicted  to  give  always 
iferencc  to  the  children  of  the  jKmrest 
B,  and  among  these  to  the  I>est  behaved 
The  niiuple  trips  reach  as  far  ax  from 
D  the  seaside  at  llAvre,  or  Dieppe  (live 
ly  rail).  Often  tln-y  are  ma«!e  to  the 
of  Fontninebleau,  whcn^  the  city  chtl- 
•e  RiippoMed  to  leani  something  about 
id  naturu  in  general.  TU*-  longer  j^nir- 
Into  Switzerland  :  while 
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eacbing  of  gymnastics  in  Paria  scliools 
tliat  is  noteworthy  except  that  it  i« 
iry  both  for  girls  ami  boys.  A  luoi-e 
Bg  movement  was  the  introduction  of 
labour  into  the  public  school  pro- 
A  fmv  houw  each  week  ftre  given  to 
nd  mending — to  the  darning  of  stock- 
the  making  of  baby-lineu  ;  they  ai'e  eii- 
d  to  do  thiit  work  for  theirown  families, 
1  work  going  to  the  foundling  a«yliinis. 
ia  all  these  primary  schools  every  one 
learn  Homethltig  of  drawing  and  the 
I  of  singing.  After  the  age  of  twelve 
ken:  are  still  many  of  the  pupiU  who 
RriBk,  or  art)  not  able,  to  take  the  full 
d  coiin*e  of  the  high  bcIiooIm  proi)erly 
,  yet  their  [Mtrunt*  would  like  to 
still  for  a  time  under  instruction. 
Uie^e,  up  to  the  age  of  lifteeii,  what  ai'e 
bomplenieQtAry  coun*e*t  are  oi>ened  in 
th«  [triinary  schools.  These  are  foi" 
uiced  malliematicH  and  natural  8cienoes, 
\y  in  their  praetieid,  every-day  applica- 
)r  IwMik-kei'ping  and  the  foreign  Ian* 
(l>rHcticully  limit«'d  to  Gernuui  and 
i),  for  drawing,  and  for  a  little  more 


iKUui-al  trade  uf  all  girU  i 
eonlingly,  these  are  not 
of  sewing,  they  receive  ; 
cutting  out  and  making 
compriaes  most  of  the  seci 
making,  with  spring  bona 
still  are  what  are  propel 
keeping  classes.  These  wt 
hours  on  Thursdays  only, 
of  e;»ch  ward,  but  now  thi 
larger  public  acLools.  A 
plains  syatematically  some 
economy — the  qualities  of 
elementary  piinciples  of  « 
for  household  necessities, 
teas  and  simple  remedies  f 
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3  of  the  teacher  atitt    the    cooking   iiiis- 

They   are   allowed  to    ilinpose  of  tt;n 

(two  dollars)  for  the    meal  of  ten   per- 

They  have  eight  ]n]U  of  fare  to  make 

I  winter,  and  as  nmny  ninre  in  t^ummpr. 

r  they  have  cookf<I  the  Itiuch  thus  chosen, 

limy  are  siipixKktd  to  eat  it.     In  fact,  it  will  Iw 

ir  only  meal   at  nchool  that    day.     In    the 

.i.iidry-,  r1!*o,  they  are  not  let  off  with  merely 

^\'^tting  their  hands;  real  work  i.^  given  them 

.  do. 

A  -  to  tht*  pedagogic  methodn,  the  Ri-puMic  liaH 

If.  much  progress  of   late    yearn ;  tliere  is, 

i  vever,  a  good  di'al  of  empirieistni  in  the  meth- 

-N  still  in  use,  and  a  "culture  [n'dagogique " 

-    ritill   Intfkiiig,     The  system  mlopt^-d  in  the 

■•'■en  f<jr  itirttnictioQ  in  the  claxMical  atudlert, 

',•  -  Mill-  tw  correct,  and  all  that  it  Deeds  is 

j"rfii-l   it.     Seieutitic  teaching  U  generally 

■  I  iu  Fran<%,    and   that  in  what  are  called 

_  :n'r  atiidies  in    without  miperiority  in    any 

iher  country.     Di.-^jiplino  in  French  whooU  is 

■■•  austere  than  in  England,  and  it  hiingn  lo 

■  aid  the  vanily  of  pitpihi  ipiite  sm  much  an 

lisir  aeuse  of  duty,  or  a  conwiounmiK!)  of  what 

I    right  and    >vpoiig.     The   whole   HVHtem    uf 

1  tunw  on  IhlJi  penional  vanity,  which 
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is  stimulated  hy  good  marks,  hoQOunble 
tion,  medals,  decorations,  wreatlis,  t 
live  examinations  for  prizes  of  all 
tliia  13  iu  harmouy  with  Preuch  id 
would  indeed  be  a  bold  refomwr  wbo 
attempt  to  bring  about  any  radical  ckin^  ii 
it.  Not  only  pupils,  but  their  instnicton,  w 
stimulated  in  the  same  ^fay,  hy  s  st'sian  of 
promotions,  by  rewards,  and  the  besiowil  i 
l»ui"ely  honorific  distiuctiooK. 

Education  in  obligatory,  and  Dot  oolyinil 
primary  achooU  a(»*olut*Iy  gi-»tuitoiiis  \ia\mk 
one  of  the  thirty-six  thousand  Commin»ei  ii 
France  is  required  to  ke<>p  up  its  prinanw. 
Thi  Couseil  General,  or  toiinl  bcmrd  tlut  pt*- 
erus  each  Department,  m&y,  ho«-i?\-Kr,  autboR* 
aijoiuiug  Cominiiuea  in  their  Dcpartuwat  t» 
maintain  in  common  a  primary  acbool,  and  (!» 
board  may  even  dispense  a  Commune  fnm  iW 
obligatiun  of  providing  means  for  priman'«i»- 
cation  where  there  exisbt  any  noD-SiaIr  hJm' 
within  its  limits,  where  such  education  U  gnt* 
gratuitously  to  chiklren  of  thosv  parvntjt  linM 
in  the  distriet  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

Primary  seJiools  for  girls  are  divided  ialo 
two  classes,  and  they  are  known  as  thowtrfit' 
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I,  the  children  of  both  sexea  may  be  provi- 
ly  admitted  iuto  the  same  schaolhouae; 

J  average  annual  attendance  of  pupils  at 
•eboots,  cannot  at  any  time  dunng  three 
f  ezc(H>d  forty;  nnd  if  the  teacher  alrojidy 
JteJ  is  a  man,  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
mitKt  apjMiint,  ou  the  nomination  u£  the 
i  of  the  Commune,  a  woman  to  look  after 
pupils.  But  no  primary  can  receive 
I  of  Kith  srxeH  if  theiv  be  already  a  piib- 
bool  fur  girls  in  the  Commune  and,  even 
i  mixed  schools,  boys  and  girk  are  not 
nl  together  but  miwt  be  separat^nl  from 
Dthur  by  a  partition  at  leaat  liv-ffeut  high, 
Ki  arran^fl  that    the  teacher  c»n  see  on 

lides  of  it^  The  rocessesarp  alsoatdiffer- 
oam,  and  are  suparate^l  from  each  other 

least  fift*»en  minutes,  while  tlif  same  dif- 

e  of  time  mtist  aejtaratu  the  school  hours 
r  the  oommenoemont  and  letting  out  of 

mixe<I  ttchouhi  are  not  ]>opulAr  among 
A  people,  and  an-  only  tolerated  when  it 
)t  Iw  other%*-ia«'.  The  sj-stem  of  education 
td  primnrity  on  the  ulwolutu  separation 
Stwo  wxes,  and,  strangi-  to  »ay,  theobjws 
;Of  the  jMreots  to  mixed  whooN  an*  >Mweil 
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pnciady  on  those  moral  arguments  irioi 
generallTailTiuicedin  their favooria the  11 
States.  In  Paris,  as  elsewliere,  forttiAl' 
the  school  ismoreorlfssthereflectioDcJ' 
and  there  are  tvro  things  which,  perhi^ 
than  any  other  of  the  ntanv  difftre-Dowbi 
them,  dUtingnish  Euro(K^an  fiota  An 
sodetr.  Thtae  are  the  interamrsebetin 
sexes  anil  the  manner  in  which,  in  oar 
everyone  is  expected  to  defend  and  pwW 
or  herself.  The  liberty  enjoved  hv  H 
and  more  especially  by  young  and  Ott 
women,  in  America  is  proverbial,  whilf, 
other  hand,  no  young  girl  of  the  biitte 
ever  go<'^  out  alone  in  France,  nor  is  ^h 
only  aecompamed  or  at  least  rerr 
liy  her  brother,  and  still  more  rar«lv  bt 
near  maltf  relative. 

Travelling  alone,  or  receiving  male 
\rithoitt  an  elderly  lady  being  present,  ii 
thing  a  French  girl  is  nfver  permitW  I 
Young  girli  havi?  not,  an  with  as,  the  rij 
expect  to  \}o  treatetl  with  respect  when 
and  a  la*1y  rarely  if  ever  finds  hcmelf  the 
of  polite  and  kindly  meant  intentions  fn) 
men  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact  u 
ways,  at  theatres,  or  ebewbere. 
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hcmselres  out  in  the  L'^'nited  States  for  tbe 
vt  politeiH-sH  towani  wouipii  who  are  ntt«r 
to  them,  ia  oiie  of  the  things  wliieh 
.aurprises  Frenchmen  when  they  visit  our 

le  Prench  system  of  education,  in  the  mat- 
the  preHervation  of  the  morality  of 
ten,  also  follows  an  enlirfly  op[H>riite 
od  from  thnt  in  vogue  with  ua  All  the 
Is  which  we  bring  to  bear  in  order  to 
BT  otir  rhihlrcn  cajtable  of  resisting  temp- 
Hr,  the  Frenrh  employ  in  Iceeping  their 
ron  from  being  exiH>»ed  to  those  same 
itatiouitw  I  have  not  much  confidence  in 
sh  education  on  thitt  ]>oint,  for,  an  I  have 
ttuui  once  said,  when  having  occasion  to 
M  the  matter,  it  in  im])osnible  to  absolutely 
yoting  p«oplo  out  of  tlio  way  of  a  chance 
0  wrong,  and  then  they  find  themselves  in 
Jtrewno?  of  8  danger  for  which  they  are 
mpareiL  Bemde,  the  time  mu^t  come  when 
DO  longer  posMibteto  keep  them  constantly 
•  oiib*B  eyes,  and  laiU  ju»t  out  of  college, 
rls  freshly  eraaiicipatetl  from  mateninl 
lint,  are  not  pn-pared  to  fjuv  the  tenqita- 
to  which  even  they  are  iuevitalily  exiKKted, 
$hmt  the  result  is  of  U;n  caluoitoun  uo  one 
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who  knows  anything  about  Paris  notitr 
deny.  In  America  we  proceed  diffenatly,] 
paring  our  youn^  folks  to  live  tog;etherii4! 
mutually  respect  each  other  while  they 
at  school. 

Aa  they  have  always  been  thtturn  togeti- 
in  their  youth,  nothing  seems  strange  to 
when  they  corae  together  in  social  inti 
It  is  rather  by  separating  tliem  that  oril 
are  apt  to  find  place  in  their  niimlit;  nx 
Itoth  sexes  gain  much  in  manners  by  being  I 
thrown  together  in  early  life.      If  lhi8wen< 
a  theory  it  might,  perhaps,  bo  quGAtuNwd, 
it  is  the  result  of  long  exiK-rience,  and  rapi 
tendents,  professors  and  tejichen«,  wbohjin 
anything  to  do  with  American  mixed  sck 
are  uuRnimoiis  in  theirfavour.     Then-  an,  i* 
tnie,  objections  to  the  coadjutatiou  of  tW*-' 
at  least  when  they  have  attnintn]  a  certJUBi| 
which  are   not  so  easy  to  answt.T.     Girls  ■ 
boys  who  are  thus  freely  thrown  together* 
in  many  cases,  fsU  in  love  with  fach  otbvr,  I 
marriages  will  be  the  result.      While,  of  oowi 
this    result    follows   in    America,    where  il 
looked  upon  as  a  natural  and  projier  thtnf,  il 
considered  in  France  the  al>oiuination  of 
latioii  for  young  people — I  am  always 


^Htbe  mi 
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I  the  middle  anil  wealthy  classes — to  arrauge 
Ihcir  own  matrimonial  affuirM. 
The  total  number  of  primary  Hclioolg  in  France, 

Sliitiive  of  infant  scliools  (  "  ecoles  mater- 
leu")  i«  about  ninety  thousand.  Of  these  four 
usaml  are  privat*>  and  at  least  ten  thousand 
in  tlie  LaruU  of  the  Catholic  Church.     In 

-  .  tome  parts  of  the  Republic  these  church  schools 

-  Ktv  more  numerous  tlian  are  the  public  ones. 
There    i«,    moreover,  an    "  en«eignemeut  Hbre 

.  Iikique  "  {as  the  system  of  education  which  is 
iiidejK-ndent  of  Church  and  St^te  is  called),  but 
thetw  are  in  the  minority  compared  with  the 
^  enseif^nementcongref^ationiste."  These  ninety 
Jid  Bchools  bear  on  their  registers  some- 
^ng1ik«'  six  nullioMs  of  children,  but  the  atteiul- 
18  not  always  wliat  it  should  be.  the 
tiWr  attt-nding  regularly  Iw-ing  tmly  about 
luiJUons.  and  the  fault  is  to  Ix'  largely 
ributetl  to  the  School  Comniissionei-s,  the 
r  iitry  are  chosen,  and  the  raanne:  in  which 
ley  discharge  their  duties. 
Tlie*w  Commissioners  are  too  often  appoint^'d 
r  political  rcaitona  ;  the  jjo-ition  is  frequently 
Ipreo  to  a  man  not  berause  he  is  believed  to  b« 
dnpted  for  the  place,  but  l>ecaiiA«  he  is  knowu 
■  poMcM  local  influence  that  can  be  maite  iti«e 


il 


"'»' Action,-  •'• 

of '"forcing",) 'f/'-     «"ln.s,„,  „.a 

to  parent,  «^i„  J '  '  J"^ --^  .p.  ,o  JJ 
""■»'!  £r«n.a,  if  i(  .J"  -''■^^^.rirf 
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PH    the    school     contains   a    class    of 

nor  prinuiry  education,  the  tea«her  receives 

■n  ad<liti<>ii  of  two  humlreil  franca  to  his  or  her 

>*alary,  and  the  law  also  fixes  a  sckIc  of  indcni- 

:  y  for  rent  to  be  i)aid  to  tlie  heads  of  primary 

!:<>oU  and  their  aK!<i8tant3  in  certain  iuiKtancea. 

rheTB  U  a  drawback  of  five  per  cent  on  the 

-t  yeiir'tt  salary  of  every  teacher,  and  on  the 

rvjiJw  of  his  or  her  salary  during  the  fii-st 

tr,  wliicb  is  taken  poKttef)»ion  of  l)y  the  Stiite, 

I  in  return  for  which  they  become  entitleil 

'be  Aiune  retiring  p<^'n8ion,  and  on  the  same 

'  'iwart  fither  perwonn  employed  in  the  service 

the   Xation.     Apiwiiitmenta  are    made    by 

l*refi'<'t  fronfl  n  list  prepared  by  the  Council- 

ucral  of  eligible  applicant     Teachers  may, 

>.nlin;f  to  the    gravity  of  their   offence,  l»e 

-[■ondi-d  ]>artiallyor  totally  without  »alftTy,or 

-iiiiwittl   by  the    Prtifert  of  the   Department. 

[u  urgent  cjiwit    the  Maire  has  the  power   to 

tOBpend    a  primary   t4>acber    in  his    ('omnuine 

— ovided    he    re|)ort«    the  case  to  the    Prefect 

liiu  two  days.     French  school  t^sachers  nn* 

■  l.idden  from  carrying  on  any  commercial  or 

I'i><lriul  husineaa,  but  vrith  tbo  consent  of  the 

'ini4<-il-0(.<Q^ral   they  may   hold  some    other 

L  office. 
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The  cost  of  primary  eiliipation  m  IWO  i 
$55,000,000,  of  wbich  sum  the  State's  i 
was  $-10,000,000.  Moreorer,  the  SUIe  1 
(luring  the  last  Urn  years  advsnceil  to  t!»  C(i 
mimea  and  Departments  as  mut-h  a*  |lSO,0f 
000  to  aid  them  In  building  schooihoiwa,! 
side  which  local  loans  were  authorised  lari 
Bame  object  to  the  amount  of  $.14,()Ol*,00il  f 
1899,  although  the  averaj^  of  mlftrie*  ] 
pnmaiy  teachers  was  a  little  le^w  than  in  Ift 
their  number  had  Wen  so  largely  iucn««Hi  iLi 
it  took  $26,000,000  in  i-ourid  nnrab«rps  to  [a; 
thorn.  Public  instruction  having  beoimr  r~ 
tuitous  in  1881,  the  parent'*  of  children  p«' 
nothing  toward  this  sum,  the  Stat«  pijv: 
all  teachei-s  and  classes  in  public  i»ch.iol«  il^' 
average  fifty  pupils  to  each  teacher.  In  '*>!■ ' 
to  bring  this  average  down  lo  forty  ptipil*  tK- 
instructing  force  vnW  hnve  to  bo  ioctvwvd  I'; 
at  least  twenty  thousand  persoat.  Takisf  o* 
thing  with  another,  increase  of  uhuiei,  kWi- 
tional  schoolhousea,  etc,,  it  may  be  nrfrlr 
aftirraed  that  the  cost  of  public  iustruotwe  ia 
Fi-unee  will,  in  a  few  years  (it  mar  even  nowl, 
amount  lo  a  total  of  $60,000,000  annually. 
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"UooBo    witU   tlie   Ool<]oii    Egge" — Tlie 

e  Polytechniqne — Ita  centennial  celebrnted  in 

— Pleiades  of  remarkable  men  who  gradualeit 

cluscs — Tiiegunesii  of  its  Idgciitlary  popu- 

If^AnocUota    of     NxpoU'oii — ItiOiculons  au- 

lilf  of  the  IWurbous — Ilow  llio  students  won 

ity — The  conduct  of  young  do  Froycincl — 

ts  in  tlio  r/il«  of  coneiliatori  betweeo  gov- 

t  «nd  i nan rreotiou— Free  at  Itut  of  ull  party 

nili — Poor  arcommoilRlioti*  for  the  Polylocli- 

— DurniiiorioM  ftiiil  rvfuctorii'S — Their  daily 

■  and  thoir  worlt — The  clock  of  Berzfdiua — 

rinking  place  of  Mother  Prosper. 

BAPS  enough  liitH   boen  saiil  concerning 

Itioiial   inBtitutioni*   in   Piirin,  still    I   am 

mu'llod  to  add  nometbing  more  aT»f>iit  one 
I-  efllaliliNlimcnt  which  in  of  worhl-wide 
•  and  then-fore  of  high  iiii|xjrt)inoe.  In 
.  1894,  the  Htm  organised  to  celebrate  the 
■iinial  of  the  ftcole  Polyteohniijue  were 
Ii-mI  in  a  blaz«  of  lyrie  and  dramatic  ftcentw, 
■>v«I  Ity  a  !(all  at  the  Tr<K'jidpro,  and  oiir 
liy  now  ia  of    that    PoJytttchniijue    which 


Napoleon  I  called  his  "  gooee  wiA  Ow 
eggs."  For  more  thau  one  liundred  ti 
Bchool  at  Paris  has  played  an  actlvu  p 
the  Revolutions,  and  tha  pleiadt*  of  ra 
men  who  graduated  from  its  clwaee 
or  military  engineers,  as  well  as  the  i 
corjrn,  which  unites  its  gr»diiat«8i,  bai 
great  prestige.  As  it  is  the  door  to 
office  paradise,  all  Paris  mothers  dr 
their  sons.  I  remember  vnih.  what  p 
landlady  of  the  first  boarding-houw  tbi 
stayed  at  in  the  caplt.-»l  told  me  ttut 
had  been  admitted  to  the  ^^cole  Polyt* 
a  week  before  my  an-i%'al.  Then  «I«s 
of  its  fame  and  excellence,  althuog^ 
nothing  whatever  of  the  genesis  of  h>  h 
popularity. 

In  Prance,  towards  the  middle  of 
1793,  everything  was  hicking,  and  Um 
deci-ee  of  August  2.'),  in  spit«  of  its  ( 
form,  wasBiugularly  eloquent.  "Tcmi 
it  said,  "vrill  fight,  umrried  men  wi 
amis  and  transtfH>rt  jirovisions,  i 
make  tcnta  and  clotlies  and  »erre  in  h 
children  will  tear  up  old  linen^  old  \ 
carried  to  the  public  places  to  excite  tl 
age  of  waiTiors,  to  preach  hatred  o^4>i 
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ty  of  the  Repablie.  National  Iiouacs 
I  couvert^d  into  barracIcB,  public  places 
lOtlries,  the  soil  of  cavt-s  shall  be  washed 
8ultpi;tre.  Mca-sures  shall  be  tfiken 
iblUfa  without  delay  an  extraordinai-y 
tion  of  anna  of  all  kiudu,  which  re- 
to  the  glory  aiid  energy  of  the  French 

terouD  navants,  among  whom  were  Four- 
,ual,  Monge  and  Berthollet,  hastened 
and  to  the  api)eal  of  the  c<)mniitt««  by 
rtiiring  aniin  and  ammunition.  Then 
"  organise<i  victory  "  and  the  Fatherland 
'od.  The  danger  over,  Priftur-Duvennais 
mot  hwl  no  trouble  in  making  it  under- 
that  there  was  necessity  of  ewtabliBhing  a 
for  the  recnutracnl.  of  engineers,  as  the 
lation  of  the  djvente  o»tabli«hnient«  then 
lenve  h'ft  much  to  l>e  desired.  The  spirit 
tine  was  Biich  in  one  school  that  Monge 
I  have  the  right  to  teach  the  apjiliuation 
Bietty  1o  ihe  direction  of  a  Hlo]>e,  while 
DOS  gaps  existed  in  the  r<.'cniitment  and 
imeut  of  th«  nervieeft.  On  the  eleveuth 
.,  1794,  the  Convention  name<!  a  coni- 
rhargxKl  with  the  pre]mrntlan  n(  tho 
iment   of   a  wntrat    schoul    i>f   public 
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worlis.  Among  the  membera  of  ttat  el 
aion  were  Cai-not,  Gu^-toii-Morvean,  Moa 
PHeur-Duveruais,  all  four  from  thr  €«( 
Department.  On  the  twenty-eighth  a 
tember,  the  organic  ]a\»-  of  the  scho"!  wrt 
and  two  weeks  Iat«r  examinations  for  aJl 
began  in  twenty-two  diffeivnt  dti«L 
jHOgramme  of  knowletlge  require<l  vrw 
vague;  candidates  bad  to  be  espwuallr 
mended  by  the  practice  of  Republican  \ 
and  to  have  constantly  inauif»tt4>d  «  I 
Liberty  and  Equality  as  \v«ll  as  bd 
tjTants.  The  Pidais  Bourlion  was  anal 
[■eceive  the  three  huu<lreti  and  ninetr-iuJI 
ars  admitted,  one  of  whom,  bvoefitiiig  1 
dispensation  of  age,  waa  twelvB  and  i 
years  old.  Monge  opened  his  cla'w  I>ei 
10,  1794.  The  pupils  were  day  ^holi 
received  a  saliuy  of  twelve  hiiodivd  li 
in  assignats.  The  father)*,  senaible  an 
patriots  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  oharged  themselvt-a  with  lodgifl 
nourishing  the  pnpik  in  con^itleratiuti  o 
hundi-ed  livres.  A  few  months  later  the 
isation  of  the  school  was  modified.  It  n 
longer  to  form  i-ugincers  but  to  prepare 
ars  for    the    difTvi-ent   schools    of  appli^ 
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Qr,  engirieerinf^,  mines  and  romis  and 
,  aud  then  the  Institution  took  on  the 
t  E<»Ie  Polyf*!cbnique. 
school  had  scarcely  been  founded  than 
d  advervarieH.  Some  pupils  were  accused 
[ueuting  Royalist  cafes;  others  did  not 
■with  enou^'h  reapect  to  the  patriotic 
leanJ  in  theatres,  and  Deputy  Baraillon 
led  that  the  "axe  must  he  used  on  this 
neel-troe,  the  fniit«  of  which,  neiUictive 
will  soon  poison  the  Repuldie."  For  a 
gunp-ral  puriticHtion  was  feared,  while 
t  dcprtvtation  of  nsHijij^iats  rendered  the 
n  of  students  deprived  uf  fortune  very 
The  "sensible  fathers '*  found  that 
Id  })e  impoMsible  to  nourish  them,  and 
ll  Wealthy  seholant  abaiidom-d  tlieir  pay 
profit  of  less  fortunate  comrades,  as 
lUu  Mouge,  and  several  <»ther  professors, 
led  their  ealarics,  three  hnndrtfd  young 
re  olilige^l  to  go  buek  to  their  families 
it  of  brea<L  But  these  difiieulttes  did 
ig  ititJ-'rrupt  the  clatwex,  atid  several 
Diit  of  tlio  school  to  Bc<v>ni|>any 
I  aod   Berthollet  on   the  exjiedltion    to 


by  Rtiniiparte,  the  s4*hidarH  found 
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a  way  of  raising  the  money  neteawy  to  a 

struct  the  Pol tf technique,  a  laiiDcli,  witk  »■ 
f  they  renderej  hoiuage  to  him  »t  tlittiiii«<*ll 
f  threatened  descent  on  £nglauii.  Tliew  tfl 
[  wlations  between  the  school  and  tht  Fnrtflp 

eul  did  not  last  long-,  however.     Tb*  rto^ 
L  iccorfNirated  in  the  National  Guanl  r 

all  the  agitations  of  the  atreet*,  and  aem 
\  Iiiheral  ideas.     After  having  prote8t«d  ■_ 
I  the  Coup  <r£tat  of  Brumain?,  the?  refi»«J  ** 
I  Bgn   an  address  of    congratulation  a[m»ixF 
L  the   discoverj' of  Moreau's  conspirscr.    N»('* 
I  leon  was  furious,  and  deeretnl  the  mihtanfor.-^ 
I  Bizatlon  of  the  school;  and  at  the  tinu*  of'-' 
I  distribution  of  eagles  on  the  Champ  <le  M''*'  I 
I  he    gave    to  young    Amgo    the    flag  of  ti»  ] 
[  Institution,  one  siile  of  which  hore  thr 
I  device,    "  Pour   la    Pntrie,    K-a   Scieote*  rt  I 

Gloii-e."     Furthermore    the    stiidentH,  in 
[of   receiving   ptiy  were    ohlifp-d  to  give  < 
ihuiuhvd  finances  annually.      Xauoleoo's  i 
b  ies  lirotight  this  youth  of  France  to  the  K 
L  but  lifter  the  conspiracy  of  (Teneral  HalH  tl 
tresumed    their    opposition,  and    one 
}  there  was  found  on  the  blackboAnla  t 
p  lines  written  with  chalk  : 
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"  Lo  moiitle  est  un  atomo  o 
*  ituecto  usurpteur  qu'oi 


avec  fiertC 
B  Mojeatfi." 


Lspemted.  to  a  Iiigli  degree,  Napoleon  was 

'■  killing  his  "goone  with  the  golden  eggs," 

1  the  project  of  a  decree  was  eliiboi-ated  by 

*^Council  of  State  to  re-oi^anize  the  Institu- 

i  new  basin.     Then  France  was  invaded. 

Itbi!  Polytvchnicians  defended   tbt!  barrier 

TrOne  against  the  Prince  of  Wiirtem- 

Lwith  cries  of  "  ViveTEniperenr!  "  Michel 

pieA,  Enfaiitiii,  and  Caruot,  figured  anioug 

nbatauts,  and  on  lis  return  from  the  Isle 

Dbft.  Napoleon  was  acclaimed. 

■e  Koole  P«i]yteehni<|iie  eould  not  pardon 

^ourlwHH  for  having  Ix-en  brought  back  by 

;nerK,  and,  dexptte  the  apparent  syiupnthy 

irlei«  X,  with  the  fn-ipient  visits  of  the 

B  of  AngoulAme,  the  scholar*  wt'r«  disaatis- 

f  with  the  Ooveninient  of  the  Retiloration. 

rt'over  the  latttr  madt*  itM  authority  felt  in 

■  ■liculouB  manner.     Under  j)retext  of  hinder- 

■  the  school  from  preaer\'ing  the  maxims  of 
'  Revolution,  ami  of  "  transmitting  to  pro- 
nuns  a  too  faithful  trmlition  of  Republican- 
1  and  impiety,"  it  fort-ed  .studenlj^  to  aiwint 
iitONt  and  V(-H|H-rK,  "  provided  with  the  book 
,»erviees     diwignaled     under     the     title     of 
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•Eiicologe.'"  GJeDeml  Pailliou,  unJw  g 
nor  of  the  school,  isstieii  an  order  forbids 
any  model  of  Ji-awin^f  or  of  !*cul|iture  to  I 
eutirely  nude,  and  the  MinUt*;r  of  tli«  lot 
effaced  from  tbe  list  of  atlmissioQa  ill  i 
which  ofFeiidfd  him. 

In  1820  Cavaigiiac  was  struck  off  as  tlw« 
of  a  Couventionnel ;   but  he  waa  reiiwtatiJ  \ 
the  intervention  of  Monsieur  de    Fra)-* 
Ten  yeai-8  later,  Chari-aa  waa   sent  awmy  I 
having  sung  the  '*  Marseillais*-  "  at  the  a 
banquet   of    1830.     lie    Was    the   fellow  i 
went  to  seek  his  comrades  at  the  first  firing! 
the  Revolution  of  July,  and  they  all  xrtnta 
en  iitasse,  but  most  of  tbeiu  were  slopfx-d  I'T 
their  parents  or  their  Pari-i  guardians.    So*- 
ever  alx>ut  sixty  of  th<.'m   spread  throng  tlf 
different  quarters,  and   put  themselvM  ii  tbf 
head  of  the  Insurrection.      Bo?Mjuet  took  p*- 
session  of  the  Louvre,  but   Vanenu  was  kdW 
in  front  of  tlie  barracks  of  Babylone. 

The  battle  tiuitthed,  the  school  aifmred  ordr' 
everywhere.  In  a  few  hours  it  had  won  »e 
extraordinary  |io|iularity.  On  all  sidei  f*»r- 
and  banquets  were  organi«tHl  in  it*  honoar.  I' 
was  acclaimed  in  the  theatres.  PoeU  wioci" 
praises.     Klieinis  (tent  it  champagne,  and  tl- 
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1  States  ita  coiigi-atnlations.     The  people 

I  it  a  reMj>ect  aitd  a£fectioD    whicli  Hhoiild 

B  chaugcd,  and  during  tweuty  years  it  waa 

on  for  the  defense  of  lilierty,     Louis 

■  ippe    biuwelf   could  not    show  it    enough 
"  »;jmlioii.     At  the  reijue«t  of  the  young  Duke 

jrleatu*,  who  followed  the  coui*iKt;  it»  ii  day- 
.  the  Citizen  King  named  several  scholars 
jinta,  by  act^ordiug  analogoiin  advani-e- 
1 1  to  those  who  were  destined  to  civil  cjiret-ra. 
:il>*o  invite<l  them  to  choose  twelve  of  their 
!il«er  for  the  Cn»w  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

■  wlmlaM  di'<-Wed  that  they  had  not  merited 
^^tii  fxceiitional  recompenses,  and  the  oi'di- 
^^■e  wnn  repealed.  The  fathtir  of  Vaneau, 
^^Bn  the  Hcbool  had  recommended  to  the  care 
^^Bu  Go%'emment,  refustHl  even  the  pension 
^Be^l  him. 

^Euufdiatcly  after  the  Revolution  of  July, 
1  jp  WK»  made  provisional  commander  of  the 
■.tw^hnique.  Religiims  exereis<«s  were  bu]*- 
-■M'd,  the  n-giilar  holidays  of  Wednewl«)'« 
!  Sundays  were  prolonged  until  midnight, 
mj^i  for  n  short  while  it  wwt  even  a  ([ucstion  of 
the  extemat.  The  »chol«r» 
I  this,  cnnsidering  the  r<^gime  incotn|)nti< 
tlw    ejilm    refjuired    for    their   iitudii<ii. 


The  nomination  of  General  Bertrawl,  f«* 
companion  of  N»{x>1eoa  at  Swnt  H4ai»,( 
commander  of  the  seliool,  comiiletely  wwi  « 
the  youth  of  the  PoI\-t*«Iinique,  who  w«* 
the  Palais  Royal  the  day  after  the  trial  <rf1 
Ministers  to  assure  the  King  of  their  goo4  fa 
ings.  But  jxilitics  then  oocnpied  many  mi* 
Baring  recreations,  the  older  bop  ivpeitoi 
newcomers  the  exploits  of  their  DOinratJ«  « 
as  much  enthusiasm  an  were  formeHytwdl 
Imlletins  of  the  Grand  Armv.  Iiitoiie»t«d 
its  popularity,  the  school  hasteneil  to  lii 
National  Guard  in  repressing  stntt  oHrraiM 
accentuated  a  kind  of  n3l^  of  arliitmtor  betv 
the  people  and  the  Government  wbitJi  haall 
created  for  it  by  event*^  wjis  at  all  the  £ 
luid  all  manifestations,  never 
the  part  of  order,  and  it  soon 
]>ower  in  th«  State.  Sixty-three 
[lite  formal  prohibition,  followed  the 
'oreaeral  Lamarqiie.  Six  were  arrested 
one  of  them  passed  through  the 
he  was  acquitted. 

The   "conspiration   dea  poudre«i," 
in  1833  by  an  awkwai-d  miuUter,  b»d 
consequencfu.     Four     scholars,   found  by 
jKiIice  in  a  house  suspected  of  secrvt] 
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BonitioQ,  were   pursued  with  Kaspnil,  but 

Boess    terniinated.by  a   check  that    was 

a   for  tht!  Govprument.     The  monarchy 

r  hod  heuceforth  un  irreconcilable  enemy 

Ecole    Polytechnique.     After    having 

c  the  word  "  Royjil "  from  the  inscriiitionj 

.  alwve  the  entrance  of    the  school,  the 

I  dan*  decided  to  no  longer  salute  the  king. 

'■  of  thfiu,  being  near  the  gates  of  the  Louvre 

!■  ri  Ijimis  PhilipiM)  left  in  »  carnage,  carried 

-    hand  to  hU  hat  to  keep  it  osteuHibly  ou  hin 

ie»d.     The  aide-de-camp  who  galIo])ed  before 

ho  royal  carriage  struck  the  hut  off  with  his 

wTire,  whereupon  the  student  divw  hit*  «wonl 

'    1  ttprang  at  th«i  over-zealous  courtier.     For 

~>  he  watt  arrest4.-d    and  taken    back  to    the 

'.<n>],  but  next  <lay  two  of  hiit  comrades  de- 

Hilled    rejMU-atiou    from    the    insulter,    who 

:ii-*d  to  fight  under  pretext  that  the  wholar 

-    not   an    officer.     Thereu[M>n   one   of   the 

irig  nu'U    struck  the    fellow,  and,  to  8Voi<l, 

..-•iher  Bcaudal,  the  king  got  rid  of  his  wde-tie- 

Od  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1848,  the 

identa,  heuring  of  the  events  of  the  day  b«*- 

■,  galheriHl  together  in    the  A tnphi theatre. 

^un^djB  Preycinct  first  spoke,  and  the  Geu- 


stop  the  spilling^S 
■owd  cheered,  fl 
force  the  gat«s  if  they 
they  did  in  a  ft-w  mt 
the  authorities  anite 
divided  into  groups  w. 
Ari'ondissements,  whe 
National  Guard  iaun 
under  their  ordei's.  A 
forais  the  ti-oops  fellM 
lowered  arms.  M<UM 
Inspector  General  alii 
at  the  Tuileries  in  time 
pillaged.  Monsieur  de 
several  comrades  to  f!. 
he  guaranteed  traiii|i' 
of  the  Provisional  <<-_ 
the  side  of  '. 
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J}le,  in  1791  and  1793,  wliile  the  tricolored 
^  bji»*  riifttli-  tlie  tour  of  the  world  wi  tli  the  name, 

'  K'o'Ti  ^""^  ^^°  lil»erty  of  tlie  Fatherland." 
>>mtJ  boura  lat#r,  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
HfaMT  on  a  barricade  to  wtop  the  fire  of  insur- 
^Pt»  who  were  up]H>rtiii^  the  exit  of  a  battalion 
Wrihe  Menilmontant  gate.     Twenty  students 

It  themselves  at  the  diaiwaal  uf  the  Govern- 

■  nt,  which  employed  them  an  aides-de-camp, 

■  1  after  having  fultilled  the  most  delicate 
. ; -i^ion-H  forwtvcral  weeks,  they  retumeil  (luietly 

^ioUuw  their  clar<]«ea. 

HSd  the  days  of  June  the  Hchool  fulfilled  the 
^Be  rilf  of  conciliator  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Insiurection.     The  e]xjpee  was 

i  i-hi-d  Occupied  in  a  military  wiiy  during 
ihjit  memorably  night  the  scliool  could  do 
^faiog  with  the  Coitp  *VliUU.  It  calmly  hated 
^p  Empire,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  review  of 
Btt  Crimean  troops  in  1^55,  the  Hrliolarn  defiled 
■pBt  Napoleon  HI  without  a  single  cry.  Later 
OO  the  Prince  Imperial  visited  the  ^hool  with 
'  -  >j  preceptor,  General  Kroissard,  and  was  wtd- 

■nieii  with  glacial  ttilence.     These  manifesta* 
\  Were  without  conrte<iuence  and  were  the 
k  at  the  ficole  l*oly technique. 

I  declaration    of  war  ngaiust  P 


conduct  at  Fi-oechviller. 
uary,  1871,  the  school  c 
returned  to  Paris  three 
rection,  declared  for  th 
Bailies,  and  went  to  i 
Since  then  the  school  h 
quarrels  of  parties  and  il 
in  the  agitations  of  the  I 

Since  November  II, 
occupied  the  site  of  tfa 
Navarre,  of  Boncourt  am 
top  of  the  hill  of  Saiutf 
the  Pantheon.  Arrange 
one  bundi-ed  students,  i 
than  douWe  that  niimljer, 
liave  been  Imilt  they  are 
ncholar  has  leas  than  twal 
in  which  to  live.     A  ^^ 
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,  but  the  state  of  exhaui^tioD  found 
them  after  two  years  of  sojourn  at  the 
sbuique  seems  to  be  du«  as  niiifh  to  the 
foo<i  and  air  as  to  the  excf«!!i  of  work, 
ice  to  the  school  is  only  by  coinpeti- 
id  for  this  purpose  public  exainiuations 
laoe  every  yt'ar.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
born,  a  Bachelor  of  Sciences  or  Letters, 
than  sixteen  and  less  than  twenty 
f  ape,  on  the  firtit  of  January  of  the 
year.  The  price  of  !)oard  ih  one  thou- 
huim  ($2(H))  a  year,  and  of  (he  outfit 
hundred  franrs.  Received  after  the 
mtion  fur  admission,  his  iMiard  paid  and 
lydician  pft8se<I,  the  young  man  enters 
lool  so  anh-ntly  longed  for.  The  dura- 
[  studies  is  two  years  and  pupils  ai'o 
1  into  two  diviflionfi,  the  fiint  compris- 
m  who  passed  the  examinations  the  flrxt 
Utd  the  second,  the  newcomers.  The 
hnician  is  submitted  to  the  military  re- 
id  while  at  the  school  is  oonsidored  as 
the  ia^. 
aspect  of  the  dormitorien,  or  cafiem- 
u  especially  lamentable,  the  genoral 
iding  thewhool  Heemiiig  to  be  iiahaiaed 
I  and  Tery  few  Rtruigurs  are  ever  per- 


ou  \viui.-ij  to  liaiii^  the 
also  a  bit  of  a  carpet 
kerchief,  a  small  loek< 
serves  as  wardrobe,  a 
a  pitcher  of  watt*  r.  i 
scholar  of  the  '*  Grant 
of  a  curtain  at  the  vrii 
their  clothes  on,  nor  01 
French  Polj-techniciai 
crowded,  illy-ventilat< 
to  the  last  beat  of  tl 
calls  them  to  work; 
descends  too  late  and 
he  is  called  a  *'  rat" 
i»;upy  the  groundfloot 
not  dean  or  coinfortab 
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i  table  wherein  everything  neceasaiy  to 

ncli  is  liitlileii.     Tlie  seats  fti-e   heavy 

if  a  solidity  equal  to  all  trials.     The 

gles  at  the  right  and  left  of   the  glaMs 

E  wheru  nothing  can  l>e  seen  from  outt^ide, 

litotes  the  "desert."     In  this  a  Polytech- 

paivKH  half  the   day  smoking,    reacting 

brewing  punch,   playing    whist,   and 

ng.     The  Biirveillance  is  rather  jiateruul 

hurwiw  and  authority  doen  not  interfere 

iil  ca»e  of  Herioiia  trouble. 

iix  o'clock  in  the  winter,  at  five  o'clock 

esDinnier,  dnirii^  beat  the  reveille;  the  boys 

itil  the  third  call  is  heard,  then  there  is 

1  for  Ui«  jftairwaypt,  and  the  adjutants  give 

let  call  in  the  study  halU.     At  eight  dV'1o(4c 

nkfiuit   of   colfee,    cheeM!    or   radinhes   is 

1 ;  dinner  is  not  eaten  until  two  oVIock 

B  afternoon. 

I  refectories  are  down  in  the  busementA 
■un  the  length  of  (he  corridor.  They  are 
and  cold,  and  receive  light  from  the 
rt'ynnl  of  the  laburat^iriett.  Large  tsblen 
,  \  It  black  tiiarble  tojM,  woo<Ien  Itenches,  8niall 
•iipboiirdH  where  dishes  are  kept,  and  ]>igeon 
boles  f"**  napkiiiH,  com^MWu  all  the  furnish in^. 
■re  arrt  ten  pla«-ea  to  each  table.     An  a  tlrink 


half  a  pint  of  wine  at  each  repaal 
Bome  time  they  have  been  dlstribatin 
of  wine  at  half-past  eleven.  Cert 
return  periodically  each  week,  and  ) 
the  name  of  the  professor  who  }m 
that  day;  thus,  the  name  of  Z<-ller, 
of  Histoiy,  has  remained  sjTionyB 
spinach.  On  Sunday  morning  are 
cutlets  of  Madame  Laplace,"  paid  fa 
income  of  asvim  of  money,  left  by  tbi 
the  illustrioua  astronomer  for  that  pti 
Each  morning  at  nine  o'tdock  thi 
gathered  in  the  amphitheatre,  watct 
man  in  dresa  coat  writing  fomittll 
blackboard  for  au  hour  and  a  halj 
lesson  is  given  amidst  perfeet  wlent 
is  a  "  Captain  of  Service,"  seated  tl 
wlio  has  a  plan  of  the  hall ;  he  keep 
on  the  seholai's  and  his  miiurion  is 
th(»e  who  sleep.  This  manner  of  ul 
ing  the  liberty  of  work  haJ*  never  ro 
testations.  From  time  to  time  the 
announces  that  he  will  que»iion  at  t 
ning  of  the  next  coume  ;  then  mont  a 
dents  contract  a  kind  of  insurance,  h 
an  assessment  of  two  cents  to  furm  a 
of  consolation  whicti  will   indoouiifyi 
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nt  designated  by  fate  to  go  on  the  platfonu 

in  presence  of  all  tbe  others.     All  scholara  do 

not  work  equally.     In  general  the  Jive  or  six 

-t  one*,  endowed  with  an  exceptional  organi- 

•  i')u,  work  all  the  less  becAUse  it  is  bon  ton  to 

J  .i  Lat-n'e  their  rank. 

The  recreation  court  is  large  and  airy.  Bil- 
liard roonm,  barber  shop,  fencing  Imll.and  dif- 
I  t-nt  olhtT  deiH-ndeiiciL-JS  occupy  three  of  its 
!'■-»,  the  fourth  being  closed  by  the  Pavillion 
.-  -  filives  Thi:*  building,  constructed  in  1738, 
L4  all  tlutt  remains  of  the  College  of  Navarre, 
the  only  one  of  the  period  it  apjtears,  where 
studentH  bad  anything  to  ilo  but  promenade. 
It  ia  thruH  Htoriea  high  »uniiounted  by  a  man- 
sard roof,  the  garretjn  of  which  serve  a^  j>olice 
kail ;  ita  black  walltt,  with  severe  but  regular 
Hnuft,  give  it  a  cei-tain  st^al,  and  the  clock  tliat 
decorates  it  has  inspired  poetic  minds  mth  this 
legem! : 

"  A  Swedish  ohumint  named  Berz^lius,  who 
<n  in  Paris  aWut  18 ID,  came  tt>  make  some 
j't'rimeiit«  in  I'hysica  and  CIiemiMtrj'  tttfore 
.  in- scholars  of  thoPolyttwIinic  School.  To  show 
-bo  influence  of  air  on  the  rejtpiraliou  of  aiiimalK, 
me  plawHi  »  Bpani>w  under  the  Indl  of  thupneu* 
nnlie  MiM'hine  and  made  a  vacuum.     At    the 
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moment  wlien  the  h'lrd  vras  about  to  di^  »  81 

of,  '  Mercy,  mercy  I '  rose  from  all  side*  of  I 

Amphitheatre.    Berz^^Iius  had  mercT  on  tin- b 

which  fiew  out  of  the  hall ;  then  forsomewi 

afterward  a  strange    tiling    ha[i|»nfd.     E? 

Wednesday  aud  Sunday   ut  tht?  moment  W: 

_, the  large  hand  of  the  clock,  le-ariiig  the  i 

I  ninth  miimte  of  nine  o'cKick,  wmt  to  nurit 

atal  return  to  school  an  obt^tacle  i!>efnw<Jtoil 

Lit  and  it  was  noticed  that  this  laM  niouititt  i 

tof   unreasonable   length.      "Wlicn    itearci  ' 

Imade,  it  waH  found  that  this  deUy  was  tan 

[by  a    sparrow    which,  at  the    preriw  niinn 

I  posed  itself  on  the  large  hand,  and  that  ■ 

l,Bei'z6liu9'  span-ow.     The  bird  was  rougbl  ■ 

I  killed,  the  school  had  a  superb  fiin<-nd:  it  * 

linten-ed  in  a  corner  of  the  oourtvanl,  and  li 

I  dock  that  day  received  the  name  of  Bi*n/'!iia' 

The  school  is  commanded  by  a  e*""*^* 

faist'd  by  a  colonel,  «  major  and  six  c«|*i 

I  beai'ing  the  title  of  inspectors  of  RtadimL    1 

I  relations  of  these  officers  and  (he  Atljiitaols  ' 

I  the  scholars  ai-e  rather  delicate;   but  tbr  iiaJ 

I  standing  is  based  on  a  reciprocal  exti-ein,  ■ 

iu  general,  the  anthoritioa  close  tht'ir  eyw 

I  tricks  which  do  not  provoke  a  too  moniftst  J 

Just  opjiofiite  the  school,  id  the  Bw 
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110  Siiiute  GeMt?vi6ve,  "la  lufere  Pros- 

i   little  drinking  place.     Mother 

s  a  woman  of  thirty-five  years,  engag- 

1  and  virtuous,  aUhough  nhe  has  to  listen 

kurioiis  Btories.     She  looks  to  be  fifty, 

imiwt  always  be  just  thirty-five  yean*; 

e  titular  of  tht*  citbaret  paMSes  that  age  she 

r  place  to  another  woman.     No  sprees 

ble  at  la  niorw  l*rortj»er's  ;  the  liqueurs 

r  mild,  and  no  Iwjy  ia  allowed  to  ever 

» than  four  cents'  worth  of  tohaoco  at 

timvi.     In  the  Hummer  when  the  water 

'  tapiri  "  buy*  ice  for  the  students. 

tttpin  wttA  quite  an  ice   connoisseur,*  and 

1    hiniM-lf  Iluiiuvisage.      When  lie  paid  out 

(iiieh   money   for  8oru«  the   fL*llow«  com- 

I      "What,  Beauvisage,  ten  nous  for  ice 

'.  "     "  Yin*,  you  we,  my  officer"  (Fieauvin- 

ll.tl  them  thu**,  and  that  flattered  them), 

..-  if*  (•older  than  that  yoti  had  yesterdny. 

N.rrwegian  ice,  ftir."     In  numrner  E'olytech- 

■  ufhm  go  li»  the  shooting  ground  at  Vin- 

-    and    when    they    proudly  march   with 

■:i  HboulderH  thi-ough  the  streebi  of  Paii«, 

Pr4>«iM'r — never  the  same — aecoinpaiiiea 

<  'sith  her  little  xuller'n  wagon;  and  then 

\i  aru  fiui!  limches  on  thv  graK-* ;  a  litr«  of 

B  at  fifteen  nous,  fried  HaunagHH,  eookioD,  etc. 
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'The  government    of   France — Meeting  plice  d 
Deputioe — Once  a  mansion  of  prinwW  f 
Two  fronts  to  the  Pii\ius  Bonrbon— fUQ  rf  ^ 
Footsteps,  and  tliat  of  Ponr  Colamni — ThaiH 
room  and  the  librurj — The  Salle  dea  SkM 
imposing  chamber — Fire  liun<]re<l  and  fiftw 
Dt)pntic3 — Eight  or  nine  political   partM  n 
bouse — liavf  members  mnst  addreastlta ■•■(■' 
Titke  their  torn,  as  rcgiitereO,  in  speakl&jf' 
Senate  sits  Id  the  Pnlabe  of  the  Lazeniboorf 
iiundred  and  Dinoty-seTen  mvmbon — A  4*11*1' 
— Tiie  presiding  officers  in  both  hoaec 
are  choaen — Anecdotes  of  different  tt 
Bttinding  committee — Official    hotnuolttel 
Presidents — The  Cabinet  offleen. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  describe  ia  i 
tbe  political  organisatiou  of  France,  to  ei 
,  Successively"  tJie  formatiou  and  compi 
the  Council  of  Minieters,  ita  interior  or^ 
and  its  general  r^/e,  it«  rcltttion  u-ith  the  F 
dentoftheRepulilicaB  well  as  ittn  tvlatiooatc 
Cliamher»  of  pHrlinnient,  and  aliio  it«  witk-__ 
in  th«  aduiiuititratiou  of  Government ;  haw  ^ 
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I  put  in  action  politiral  responsibility 
1  niitiiMtr}*,  and  how  tlie  whole  organisa- 
1  lM8e<l  on  the  English  system  of  govern- 
yet  ilifferiug  radii'-ally  fn>ni  it,  hut  all  that 
isiblti  in  thi.s  work.  It  may  be  stated, 
fer,  that  while  there  is  a  President  there 
Vice- President,  that  while  hia  Cabinet 
of  eleven  ministers,  they  are  not  re- 
ible  to  him  but  to  Parliament  alone.  Thm 
lent,  or  Congn-iw  is  made  up  of  two 
bliea,  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Depti- 
The  latter  body  is  the  more  numerous  if 
lie  mont  im[M)rtanI.  Th*-  house  wherein 
utiea  meet  wa"*  originally  «  jialace;  in- 
tiagenerally  called  the  Palais  Bourbon,  be- 
Jjoum  XIV  built  it  for  his  natural  daugh- 
(  Princess  de  BourWn,  from  whose  heirs 
itate  Kub)<equently  purc-haMt>d  It.  But  it 
DtiB  through  many  changes  and  has  been 
to  many  purposes  since  it  was  the 
of  n>yal  enjoyment  and  princely  pleasures. 
I  no  longer  a  state  bedroom  with  golden 
trien  on  the  walls,  nor  dtM-n  the  famous 
>ir,  with  itft  inlaid  floor,  which  echoed  to  the 
I  of  BO  many  gallant  Condes  and  Bourbons, 
exist.  (}une,  too,  is  tin- billiard  hall  where 
•  nympha,  indecently  [Ht^iiig  and  crowned 
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with  wild  flowers,  served  as  ca^-ncb  to  tl 
palace  courtiers.  But  the  celi'bnit*^  i 
iiumger  with  paintwl  arcadf^,  n-fli^'Tinff  fiwB 
hundred  mirroi-a  its  fairj-  gplendoiir*,  i»«il!  f 
be  seen  by  those  who  happen  to  Iw  invibd  I 
side  the  mansiou  by  its  official  occupantn. 

There  are  two  frouts  to  tlie  Palais  I 
■and  thi>y  are   witirely  difft-rcnt.     Tooratt^ 
ireiy  little  of  the  South  side  of  the  1 
that   front    is    a    triumphal    portiM 

I'fflanked  by  a  double  colounade.     Thfno 
trge  eourt-yanl,  where  the  ca.rriag«i  of  Cil 
nistera  wait  their   o^vnern,  and  this  ] 

rfoUowed  by  a  smaller  one,  which  ha«  i  » 
bronze  dour  to  it  that  h*aa  not  berti  openwlri 
King  Louis  Philippe  passed  that  way  into  I 
Chamber.  He  waj*  the  only  monarch  who« 
entered  by  that  door,  juat  an  Napoleon  I  «>• 
the  only  one  who  ever  paat*ed  into  th*-  P»l«c 
by  the  North  front  jwrtico.  This  riv#Tsiilpll 
an  iron  ffnee  with  gilded  giit<w  lu  its  front,  d 
a  magnitieeiit  flight  of  stei)M,  at  the  hottcn  | 
which,  seated  on  ])ede!4tal!*,  are  colooaal  ■ 
of  Grecian  divinities  that  are  not  at  all  (if  I 
mortal  appearance,  but  are  decidedly  i 
beaten. 
We  i-nter  the  building  on  tlie  nortbeni « 
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migh  a  mnall  court-yard  and  thence  into  i 
»-cfaAnitK-r,  which  in  retwrred  for  a  patiei 
►lie,  and   \vh«r«  we  send  our  names  in  : 
le  memlxT.     Doorkeepers  in  livei-y  pa'*s  < 
cmrd)«,  and  pivsently  our  friendly  Deputj 
VBB  and  conducts  ui^  to  the  reception  room 
■  known  ox  the  .S'<iUe  ih  Pas  J'erdus  (hall 
li>st  footstejw),  and  it  i«  adorned  with  Cor- 
aan   culamnR,    mnrlile   Htatuei*,    and  bron; 
apa,  thu  ceiling  being  finely  painted. 
d    this  lo>>by  is  the  Salle  (leg  Quntre  C6{ 
W,  at  the  <itljer  end  of  which  are  the  offi« 
be  Nergearibt-at'annH,  cunuuittee  rooms,  et( 
y  fuw   ontsiders   ever  gain    admittance  1 
i  part  of  the  palace.     The  Hall  of  the  Foul 
nmna  U  funii<'bed  with  a  few    velvet-eoi| 
1  beucbe^  and  there  are  m>me  marble  statuei 
Kmgfa  a  (Mv^sageway  full  of  Htatuar)',  we 
the  rwuliiig  room,  which  in  a   well-light 
I  with  a  giawK  roof,  and  deeorat^'d  with  fiin- 
Btingtt.     It  '\»  the  only  room  in  the  building, 
i*pt  the  Chamber    ItHelf,   where    timoking  Ih 
;  perniittitl.     At  one  side,  fa*-ing  an  enor- 
tiii   chimney  Rhelf,    i^   a  roloswal    rtatne  of 
nri    IV,  Bunnounted    by    flags  cftpture<i  i 
rengo,    Aimlertitz    and    Jeniu       Surct-iwivi 
a«f  tli«  Hotel  deM  Invalided  havet 
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in  vain  to  get  holJ  of  tbese  battle  tTupli**! 
more  wondeHul  still,  all  the  inpaderstijlkiw 
occupied  France  havH  left  thpta  luiilirtafW 
Nearby  ifl  the  burette  or  liar.  Hrff  ^ 
wines,  sandwielies  and  coM  meat  or  fowl* 
be  obtained  from  one  of  the  queston;thii» 
his   perquisite.      The   library   is  in  tl» 

<  eastern  wing;  it  has  about  one  hainlrrt  <■ 
thirty  thousand  volumes  on  its  shelffssi*"* 
ing  many  dociunents  from  Wawhington.  T" 
original  manuscript  report  of  the  trial  of  Jtaw 
d'Arc  is  among  the  moat  valued  conwrt*  ■ 
this  library.  At  the  end  of  the  coiriiof  i»» 
small  room  termed  le  petit  local,  whewn  Df 
uties  are  locked  up  whenever  they  b««»*ir^ 
refractory. 

The  Sulle  ties  Seances,  or  chamber  fif^- 
fi  handsome  and  imposing  room,  altliuoj;k » 
half  as  large  as  our  House  of  Repre**''**''' 
nor  is  it  so  well  vi-utilatej.  Viewed  fn" 
galleries,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  prwrt" 
interesting  sight.  The  Deputies'  d<*lo 
ari'anged  in  a  senii-eii-cular  way  on  tb' ' 
of  the  house,  and,  as  there  are  five  hi*! 
and  iifty-eight  niemlKTs,  everyl»ody  I* 
crowded.     The  hall  in  surrounded  with  1' 

^iiolumus  of  white  marble,  of  the  loaift  ' 
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t  capitaln  of  bronze  gilt.     There  are  two 

'■■■^    running    around    two-thirds    of    the 

The  fii-st  is  reserved  for  the  diplomatio 

*,  ex-St'iiators  and  Deputies,  and  the  invited 

ts  of  the    Pifsident  of  the  Chamber;  the 

id  in  for  the  public,  who  can  only  I*  ad- 

1   by  ineiubei-«,  and  for  representatives  of 

■■r'«.     The    President    is   liberal  enough 

i  -  tickftf*,  but  members  have  to  be   more 

Indeed,  it  is  not  pennitted  them  to 

!i  kets  at  will ;  they  nuwt  do  so  in  alpha- 

!  nnlor. 

live  hundred  and  flfty-eight  merid>ers  are 

1  into   iteveral    political  divisions,  some 

r  nine  of  thum,  in  faet,  but  only  mx  are, 

l"*iik,  officially  recognised.     Tliese  parties 

uuiuhI  ftcconling  to  the  position   in  which 

«it  in  fr(»nt  of  the  Pn**iideut  of  the  t'hani- 

The  j)arty  whicli  sits  on  the    SjM'aker's 

»m«  ieft  i»  called   the  "  Kxtreme  Qauche," 

to  theiD  is  the  jNU-ty  "  Gauche,"  or  Left 

ieals;  next,  almost  in  fnmt  of  the  SjK'uker, 

le  "  Centre  Gauche,"  or  Union    Demoerat- 

;    next,    ia    the    "Centre,"    or    Moderate 

'  lif-ann,  and  finally,  on   his  extreme  right, 

"Droites"  or  Royalittii  and  Bonapart- 

nie  of  them  nr*;  Ke-actionarii-s)  combtue^l. 
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Bent  nucovt-r,  and,  at  the  thresliolil  uf  thv 
rnib^T,  the  military  otlictji's  naliitt  witb  <lfa\vii 
jhIb  as  th«  President  pauses  in  to  Lis  pint- 
[II,  No  such  courtesy  is  bIiowd  the  Vich- 
itiiileutH.  The  ChamfHir  begins  business  at 
^-thirty  or  at  thrpo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
L»lly  rises  at  «ix,  seldom  sits  Wyond  si;veri 
block  and  a  night  session  is  a  thing  of  rare- 


^rite  Senatoi's   of    Fraiia^  are  choj^en  by  an 

BctomI  college  conipofted  for  each  DepartniiMit 
the  Deputies,  thw  CouncilloiN  (Jcnt-ral,  the 
luncillors  of  the  Arrondifwenient  and  certain 

legates  named  )iy  the  Municipal  Councillors 
the  Commune,  all  of  that  Department. 
ib  Senatont  are  no  longer  cliown,  they  having 
m  done  away  with  by  a  law  jwissed  in  lSH-1, 
i  n  few  Hueh  are  still  living.  In  all  there 
I  two  hundivd  and  ninety-seven  Senators,  and 
ty  are  paid  each  |l,f40()  per  annum,  the  name 

the  Deputies.  Tlie  SenaUt  sitd  in  that  ]H>nuti- 
I  Palace  of  the  LuxemlKHtrg,  which  Marie  de 
sdicis,  when  she  wn»  Regent,  nn<l  in  all  the 
lat  of  her  power,  built  in  I  (J  12.  The  Revo- 
aon  mA<le  national  property  of  tlie  plare,  and 
s  Terror  changed  it  into  a  prison  den.     Beau- 

tmaU  WftH  incarcvniteil  there  with  hia  wifit,  she 
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who  became  the  Empress  Josepliine,  and  C»«il* 
Dtsmoulins  only  came  out  of  it  to  )fo  w  li^ 
guillotitie.  The  Directory  installtJ  itwlf  « 
the  Liixemboiug  and  gave  a  triumptuU  ftt*  " 
Bonaparte,  conqueror  of  Itiily,  in  theCoort^ 
Honour.  Coosuls  succeeded  Directors,  tfce«ii 
turn  made  way  for  the  "little  corporal"  "W 
wanted  the  palace  for  Uiinitelf  alouc,  lunltkw 
he  BuiTOunded  himself  with  a  mililaij'  a«rt 
which  oWyed  his  everj-  wisli.  With  the  Seam 
of  the  First  Empire,  the  Luxembourg  hecaoet 
parliamentaiy  palace,  and  it  remained  so  toA 
the  fourth  of  September,  1 8  70,  when  war  tnas- 
formed  the  house  into  an  atnbnUui^  k>^ 
After  the  burning  of  the  Hotel  d«  Vilk  tW 
Municipal  Councillors  established  tben*«l"* 
iu  it  until  October  15,  1879.  Tlie  tweatj- 
seventh  of  November  of  the  asjna  year  ik 
Kt^publican  Senate  held  its  fimt  sesidon  tktn. 
The  Senators  and  the  public  onter  the  Lui<^ 
bourg  PiUace  by  a  monuiiientjil  gaie  oj>(.-uini;  o* 
the  Rue  de  Toiiron.  The  former  mount »  nuriJ* 
stairway  which  leada  to  the  "  Hull  of  the  FAte." 
while  jounialistH,  otKc«-seek«r?t,  and  tbp  pobfc 
generally,  cross  a  court,  escape  luning  thenwel"* 
in  nuniei-oiis  small  halls  that  !ea<l  to  i-ommiti** 
rooms  aud  to  the  gslleries,  aud  i-each  a  cirwl^ 
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ir  whicb  precedes  the  Session  Cliamber, 
carpeta  deaden  the  sounds  of  footsteps 
liere  iipliolstered  partitions  muffle  the 
f  muinbei-s.  AU  Seuatora  have  large 
e  arin-i'iiaii-H,  well  upholstered;  the  ven- 
U  perffct,  tile  acoustic  arrangements 
the  decorations  rich,  and  the  galleries 
aad  elegant.  It  is  a  peaceful  center, 
hultita  of  courtesy  jirevuil  aud  where 
■  is  little  noise.  The  Luxembourg  forms 
u<<  a  coatrast  with  the  Paluia  Bourbon;  as 
poe  'm*  full  of  life  and  animation,  is  even 
Itdoun  sometimes,  so  the  other  hotdsagita- 
inJ  uoise  in  hon'or,  and  if  there  is  occasiou- 
%  inuill  sUtmi  the  accumtomed  calm  Boon 
M>l>Al>e«  itself.  lu  brief  the  Senate  in  a 
;  political  salon,  where  one  discusses  but 
qnarrels,  ereu  an  the  Chamber  is  ever 
Etical  fighting  ground.  ' 
Paris,  as  at  Wiu^hiugtou,  the  President 
liker)  of  the  Lower  Houhu  of  I'urliaoieut  in 
kirator  of  dfbates,  a  sort  of  schoolmaster, 
»Uiug  pupils  wlio  are  more  or  lestt  fractiouH ; 
10  American  S|H<ak*ir  has  no  power  to  stop 
it  noLse,  while  the  Pr*-8ideut  of  the  Cham- 
{  Deputies  halt  the  reciuirne  of  putting  on 
and  this  mere  act  adjourns  the  Kewion. 


The  Speaker  c^  the  Honse  of  ComnuMU  cakM 
tbe  ch^,  and  thus  suspeud  a  Bitting  wbd  kf 
l)oys  are  ungovernable.  In  both  P«™  • 
Loudon  the  presiding  officer  can  "Din*' 
mi'mber,  fine  him,  or  surtpt^ud  him  tonpc 
f  i-oiu  membership.  The  Speaker  at  W»Ibi 
ton  has  no  such  power  conferred  on  hin  bjr " 
or  law.  Neither  in  Piuns  uor  lu  Losdoa 
such  a  thing  permitted  as  apjtealing  fron  i 
decision  of  the  Speaker,  and  in  Parit  tli«vi)i 
such  padlock  game  aa  moving  the  j 
questiou.  The  English  S]>eakerMhoul*,''Oni( 
Order ! "  the  American  Sjwflker  rsp«  wiA 
gavel,  the  French  Speaker  rings  a  bell  who 
mshes  to  stop  conversation  or  quiet  a 
The  House  of  Commons  chotM««  ttA  f 
rather  for  their  popularity  than  owing  to" 
gifts  of  firmness  or  inteUig*?nce  which  tbcj"  i 
supposed  to  possesM."  With  t'Xperieo<*  thi^y  i 
crease  in  excellence,  but  practically  thi-  task* 
keeping  order  during  the  debates  dcvolvrt  I 
the  two  ])arty  leadftrs. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  IVpati**' 
chosen  by  the  members  ^vho  are  in  a  major 
and  he  is  a  favourite  of  or  supposed  to  rep 
the  ideas  of  the   party  in   power.      An  a  n 
uf  fact  there  are  more  than  half  a  dtoeD  i 
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)  Piilftis  Bourbon,  not  one  of  whom  has  an 

ute  majority,  but  when  it  comes  to  elect- 

Spt-akor  sovend  of   the  more  moderate 

ililit-an  groups  combine  their  streugth  ou 

I'jindi'latH,  8<i  iw  to  prevent  the  eleotion  of  a 

.  I  iiid  or  a  Royalist 

At  St.  Stephens  refractory  mem})era  can  be 
iii|>ri»onfd  in  the  clock  tower.     At  the  Palais 

■  urbon  there  is  a  little  room  known  an  "  Le 

t  locale,"  wherein  they  fan  )i«!  lockt^d  up 

■  111  releam-d  by  the  Premdeut  of  the  (.'hambtir. 
jis  creatiou  iM  due  to  the  turbuh-nt  Baiidrey 
lAfwoii,  who  »o  iuKulted  the  Kejuiblieans  one 
'  .v    that    the    sergeatit-at-arms  and   a   file  of 

■  lit'rw  Were  called  in.     When  the  colonel  and 

-  men  succeeded  in  getting  their  priM<JUer  out 

iif  the  Chamber  tht-y  did  not  know  wheit;  to 

put   him,   b!it  presently  an  empty  room    was 

r.>itnd,ftnd  the  keyt»f  it  U^iug  turned,  theRoyal- 

IVputj'  wafl  permitted  to  rvmain  there  for 

' '  \r  dav"  ax  a  Hort  of  example  to  those  of  the 

lie  opinion  wi  himself,   and   to   titach    them 

1 1  therv  WW*  a  limit  to  the  endurance  of  their 

_.jyfrirp*».     It  utill  contains  the  iron  iH'dstead 

indtwo  chairs  which  were  placed  then*  fot>  the 

nmodation  of  Buudivy.  but  it  haa  only  l»f«n 

plMl  by  one  other  {N'l'son  than  tluit  member. 
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The  present  Preside! 
Deputies  is  tile  fifteen 
X&tioDAl  Assembly  mc 
first  uniler  the  Third 
Grerj*.  As  a  presiding 
^r  and  looked  calm 
faoaeetr  which  had  noi 
which  bad  earned  hin^ 
Virtuous,"  be  vras  mti 
officer  and  passed  throagi 
Versailles  asaembly  to  h 
tn-'s  honor.  But  he  wi 
occasiooallr.  One  day, 
humour,  he  sent  in  his  n 
a  Roralij^t,  replaced  hii 
was  9quint-eyed  and  shj 
lieved  in  what  he  called 
Each  time  he  made  an  ap 
kit) J  o£  fair  play  he  tighte 
and  rang  the  speaker's  bi 
a  to^ra  constable  lookii 
WhtrQ  be  did  this,  men 
other  in  a  knowing  vny, : 
was  getting  ready  for  a 
which  was  going  to  be  diasj 
When  Buffet  was  called 
Cabinet    of    March,    182 
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■ident,  MacMnhoii,  the  Due  d'Aiidiffrct- 
iiscended  the  chair  and  became 
ker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The 
(  wiw  always  ready  for  a  figlit,  and  he 
presidrtl  with  a  stiffness  and  a  fiery  tempera- 
iiif  lit  that  often  gave  Deputies  great  pleasure. 
He  was  not  lacking  in  eloquence,  had  some 
magnificent  points,  and  a  good  many  weak- 
;  but  h«  watt  small  in  nixe  and  l<M)ked  lout 
»  big  arm-chiiir.  Jlut-tempered  and  of 
r  mannent,  he  was  not  over  popular  with 
memlwrft ;  \m  presidency  wa«  only  an  iu- 
;imm  that  nobo<ly  cared  to  remember. 
^Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1S75,  the 
jiiIkt  n'ciiUed  Jules  Qrcvy  to  the  chair,  and 
Hpied  it  until  he  wa«  elected  President 
he  Republic,  Then  Leon  (ianib<'tta  was 
ten  Speaker,  and  the  mahogan)'  chair  with 
arms  wm  hardly  big  enough  for  the 
igle  of  Cahors.'*  Still,  for  four  yearn  it 
he  Beat  and  tribune  o<)mbined  of  Uandjetta, 
1  from  it  he  in  tuni  directed  and  interruptt-d 
B  diwiiatiions.  Whenever  overcome  with  an 
tible  de«ire  to  intervene  mure  directly  he 
<u1d  aMk  ])enniasioii  of  liiniaelf  to  tt{>eak,  lie 
ould  grant  himwlf  thltt  ]>emniw)ion,  he  would 
mv*  the  chftir,  placing  one  uf  the  Vioe-Preiii- 


(lenU  in  it,  take  his  place  in  tlie  tribQ■^I■i* 
his  speech,  tlieu  step  t>ack  an<I  a-^k  his  irteti  u 
vacate  the  mahogany  faiit<><itl.  Gaiubetu** 
cut  out  for  conflicts  ami  hi»  voice  waswlw* 
Lis  heart.  He  was  oftt'ii  euergetic,  it  i 
be  said  that  he  -was  soinetinieii  too  entf^rV 
es|»ecially  so  toward  adversariei*,  a 
whom  he  held  that  courtesv  waa  not  *l«ili 
requisite ;  but  he  was  an  all-round  good  fell>* 
aud  a  gi'cat  man. 

When  the  prime  ministership  took  GuBh*** 
out  of  the  speaker's  chair  Henri  Briawo  « 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber.  Thend 
House  returned  to  days  of  penitence,  tthrtiDrt'^ 
contrition,  tejire  and  funeral  emotion--*.  It  iwd' 
be  said  of  BrisHOU  that  hirt  lau);b  van  t 
times  as  .sad  as  the  sob  of  other  men.  He  '■ 
the  S|»eaker'3  chair  to  accept  the  portfolio  of  < 
Cabinet  otfieer,  and  was  one  of  tbn  nuxli^ 
for  the  presi<lency  when  Monxieur  Canwit  ■ 
elected.  He  \*'!i3  afterwanl  cliaintuui  of  t 
special  committee  of  the  Chamber  cbari^ed  w 
investigating  the  Panama  scandalu,  aod  mh 
quently  was  re-elected  S|K>aker.  Bat  t 
House  resumed  its  suiilioi^  afipearaiice  and  t 
winter  of  discontent  was  suddenly  rvpUft-d  hj 
gunial  spring,  by  sunshiue  and  by  auinutMi^ 
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Cliarlea   Floquet   was   eli-cted  Sj^eaker. 

then    lie    had   alway^^  appeared  stiff   in 

^aud  overiligiiitind,  hut  in  the  chair  he  gave 

E  of  charming  fftmiliftrity  and  of  nn  int«lH- 

manner.       He    was    a    model     presiding 

Up  to  all  parliamentary  tricks,  a  witty 

f  toan  impudent  question  fell  from  his  lips 

lOnt  any  effort.     He  knew  uotliing  about 

1  M)Dg»,  but   he  knew  all  about  topical 

,  and  he  soon  became  esteemed  by  all 

But    he  too  got    the  Prime  Ministw 

hiH  bonnet  and  n-Higiied  the  Bpeakerxhip 

»  B  Cabinet  offieer.     The  one  striking 

his  ministry  wa:^  the  duel  he  had  with 

«l  Boulaiiger,       KveryViody  thought  the 

r  would  kill  the  civilian,  everj'body  was 

\  that  the  civilian  thni^^t  his  sword  into  the 

ier's   neck.     There    were    Iliose    afterward 

■  re^rettcHl  that  that  wound  hud  not  be«ii 


r  Floqaet  came  Mellne.  Nothing  ran  1* 
i  against  him  an  a  uuin,  a^  a  eittxen,  or  nx  a 
tioian,  but  at  first  he  did  not  know  how  to 
lembers  or  to  give  decisionn  that  werv 
In  Novemlwr,  1889,  Meline  l»ecarne 
liniiiter,  and  FI<K[uet  was  nHclect4id  to  the 
it's  rhnir.     Kvef)-  year  he  was  re-^deotod, 


and  he  held  the  office  u 
touched  his  name,  wli 
Cassimir-Perier  was  d 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  i 
an  able  man.  He  -w 
Brisson,  who  in  turn  v 
again,  and  then  the 
Monsieur  Paul  Deschi 
intelligent  of  foreign  er 
occupied  foremost  rt 
politicians,  besides  whi 
profound  thought,  < 
he  is  also  a  memb 
Academy. 

Besides  a  President 
Presidents,  two  Becretai 
all  being  electad  for  the 
The  Chamber  is  diridei 
or  standing  coiiunitteeg, 
fifty  members,  or  u  few 
is  ma<le  by  drawing  of  1 
ment.  The  Preucli  Cha 
regularly  constituted  »i 
moi-e  than  hjilf  the  acti 
have  taken  their  8eat«, 
all  Wing  elected  by 
majority  is  necessary  U 


it,  ori| 
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111    candidate    for    Speaker    must 

I  more  vot«a  of  all  those  present  at  the 

I  all  other  candidates  combiBed.     At 

Peotion    two    caudidntpn    each    received 

the   same   nmulier  of    votes,  and  yet 

I  resulted  in  the  clioice  of  one  of  them, 

the   law    is,    where    the    two   highest 

I  the  Bomo  vot^i  the  one  who  is  oldeet  in 

?il.     All  Deputies  reci'ive  each  a 

l80il  annual]}'.     The  three  questora 

mlwr  are  Iwlged    in  the  Imildinjf, 

receive  a  Balary    double    that  of  a 

Deputy.       But   thy    President   of    the 

wr  is  paid  $24,OiiO  a  year,  plus  a  ma>(nifi- 

residenre,  jilus  gas  or  electricity,  plus  free 

plus  horses  and  carriages. 

"irinif   the    piLst    one    hundred    years   tlie 

liber   of   Deputies   has    had    iiboiit   forty 

lenta.      Under  the  First  Empire  the  oftice 

urvly    honorific ;    the    Corps    Legislatif 

1  tfo  little  with  the  conqueror  of  Kurope 

ne  year  (I SI 2)  he  quite  forgot  to  call  its 

wrs    tog*'ther.     During    Ntipoleon's  reign 

lily  had  four  Prertidontw,  but  it  waa 

ihe  Restoration  that  the  tlefile  of  a  certain 

•  of   renwrkalile  men  whose-  names  are 

nous,  l)egau.  The  A**eiiiljlee  Coimti(uant« 
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of  1848,  wliich  lived    for  one  year,  kxl  fw 

successive  Presidents,  not  one  of  wbom  ww  J 

great  imi)ortftuce.      Witli  the  AssemUfe  Ir,''- 

latif  of  18-49,  the  elder  Dapiu,  who  had  W« 

President    under    Louis    Pliilip[»%  n»l*  ^" 

re-appeorance    in    the    speaker')!  duir  luJ  t- 

presided  over  the  Chamber  "until  it  Ji*«!"^- 

the  Coup   d'iStat  of    December  i,  1S31.    Tl 

Corpa  Irt^gislatif  of  the  Second  Empire  bail  I"- 

,  Presidents    all    named     by    Louis    Jiapoleoe. 

LTiiese  were:  Monsieur  Billault,  who  belJ  tir 

I  position  until  he  wa**  «p]K>iut*!d  MiuL^ter  of  tfe* 

f  Interior ;   Due  de    Momy,    who  vra*  in  i^- 

rfauteil    far  eleven    yeai-s,  until    bis  d«itl»— ■ 

I  wa3    a    model      presiding       ofBc»r — MtHtfl- 

}  "Walewslvi,  and  Monsieur  Schneider,  wbo  ;■- 

r  rided  at  the  last  session  of  the  Corps  Ligi 

The  mansion  oecunied  by  him  la  Pn 

[  of  the  Chamlwr  of  Deputies  is  locmBy  I 

[aathe  "  Petit  Bourljon."     Bnilt  in  1723  b 

w  Marquis  de  Lasnai,  it  was  c«Ile<l  the  HW 

I  Lassai,  and  was  ^o  known  until  it  beouw^ 

Iproperty  of    the    Prince    de    Conda   wfc«< 

rbecame  the  "  Petit  Bourbon,"  »o  named  h 

of  its  nearness  to  the  Palais  Bourbon. 

cnted  during  the  Revolution,   it  w 

to  the  Duke  of  HourlKin  in   ISM,  to  Iir 
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nrfird  the  property  of  Iiis  heir  the  Due 
<rAainale,  from  whom  the  Goveniment  bought 
it  in  183i  to  miike  uf  it  the  official  mansion  for 
''Mr,  Speaker."  In  184(j  a  story  was  added, 
th«  rooms  of  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
the  private  residence  of  the  President,  and 
when  Moray  wt-ut  to  the  place  he  embt-lli(*hed 
the  hoii*e  superbly,  put  in  fine  furnishings,  and 
befiideN  which  ad<|pd  a  large  galleiy  for  festi- 
.  vab,  so  that  an  iiiwmipftmhle  ajdendour  ruigned 
alHHit  the  Petit  Bourlx>n.  Until  his  death  the 
Duke  wai  a  nort  of  vict'-Kmperor,  and  his  resi* 
deuce  was  a  prtit  Tiiilcries,  ho  to  s]»eak,  whoMt> 
fetea  attracted  nil  Paris.  Count  Walewski, 
who  sncceiftded  the  Due  de  Momy,  continued 
tbom*  gorgeous  tratlitioim,  but  the  H6tel  took 

Kk  modext  ntyle  wh^'u  Schneider  went  in. 
rora  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  until 
Chamber  returned  to  Parin  from  Bordeaux, 
(he  mansion  was  nnorrupied ;  but  Gamlwtta 
nude  it  one*-  more  a  famous  house.  lie  was  a 
Jjoyat  ho«t  "  ox  wll  as  n  man  of  much  exprit, 
all  his  salary  as  Presidoiit  of  tht'^  Cbamlwr, 
what  he  named  with  his  pen,  was  spent 
lely  in  Ici^pint;  up  the  Morny  trnditionsL  It 
I  ihfre  that  Ti->iin|n't(e  fii-st  iMvame  faniuiio. 
IDin]M<tte  was  the  c/ic^  »-hotu  UaniWtla  t«ot 
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from  tlie  Due  tie  Noitilles  at  Tages  of  I 
thousand  francs  a  year,  something  < 
fur  Paris  and,  as  *' Mr.  Speaker"  waaab 
he  put  a  great  deal  of  luxury  into  his  f 
hia  dejeuners  being  celebrated.  One  « 
he  gave  a  grand  f  6te  to  whiL-li  almiwt  eT< 
was  invited.  A  eniall  stage  had  1 
structed  in  the  large  gallerj-,  and  we  f 
some  curious  divertissements  danced  i 
toinined  by  the  corps  de  ballet  frotn  the  O* 
Opera.  There  are  seren  splendid  r«*pti« 
rooms  or  parlours  on  the  grand  floor.  01  ths 
the  "  Salou  des  Sciences  "  ia  the  most  magii 
cent.  Its  walls  are  covered  by  rich  tapestii 
aud  rare  paintings,  while  the  ensemble,  irf  d 
finest  Loui-s  XV  style.  Is  lighted  at  uijfht  fr« 
two  lustres,  each  having  one  hnndn>d  i 
burners,  by  electricity.  The  gallery  t 
aud  several  other  salons  are  entirely  furi 
in  the  tai^te  of  the  Second  Empire. 
rooms  "des  premier  etagi-,'*  or  second  flooni 
we  say,  are  well  distributed  and  here  Li  i 
one  tindi!)  the  President  of  the  Chamber  a 
nties  in  office  hours. 

Ever  since  the  Fivnch  began  to  hare  ] 
tive  assemblies  the  post  of  presiding  off 
always  vexed  the  temper  and  judg 
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f  occupants.     To  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

>fr.  Speaker"  must   scold,  lecture,  menace; 

may  even  laiiricli  epigranw  at    honourable 

•mbers,  and  the  more  readily  he  does  this  so 

inJi    tbe    more  will   he  be  respected.     As  a 

riile  hw  Uwiblus  come  lew  from  the  members 

nutting  in  the  rostrum  than  from  the  loud  cries 

of  diment,  the  banging  of  desk  lids  and  paper- 

Jtnive?*,  the  denHive  laughter,  and  general  dis- 

unlt;riine**  of  other  memliers.     To  quiet  such 

fre  th«  President  has  a  bell,  which  he 
1  and  if  the  commotion  becomes  ungov- 
le  lie  hsM  the  resource  of  putting  on  his 
This  is  tnntAmount  "  to  leaving  the  chair," 
and  BUBpend-s  the  wtting.  Under  the  speaker- 
nhip  I'f  Monsieur  Buffet  all  the  factions  of 
tbe  NaliuBid  Assembly  once  waged  a  regular 
fijO^ht  over  the  President's  hat.  A  not  over- 
«»crup«lnii«  Ui'publican  had  obtained  furtive 
pofwewiion  of  this  headdreRs,  with  a  view  to 
pn-venting  Buffet  fi-om  pronouncing  the 
■lotun-";  but  his  inanfoiivre  was  seen,  and 
Tie  Rovidi^tm,  making  a  Hpirifed  charge  at 
4uui,  rt*ooven-d  the  hat  and  flung  it  up  to  the 
It  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  Preflideii- 
I  bat  ftimut  part  nf  tht-  parliamentary  "prop- 
"  and  1ms  no  eonnection  mth  the  Speak- 
dinnry  outdoor  head-gear. 
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A  leading  Fl"ench  D 
hardest  tiling  to  get  tl 
6peak  to  do  is  to  keep 
merahere  who  rarely  i£ 
the  tribune  but  whali 
interrupting  and  aiM 
They  are  the  ones  wIm 
exclaim,  "  Tres  bien  !  " 
longs  to  their  side  of  | 
vent  to  "  Oh's"  and  i 
opponent.  It  is  tha 
exclamatious  as : 
about  the  mixed  coratni 
to  palliate  the  twent] 
etc.,  which  appear  ^ 
stenogi'aphere. 

There  are  plenty  ! 
duced  the  art  of  ora) 
tions,  but  the  grea( 
was  the  one  alludud^^ 
tenant  of  le  jtetit  toi 
dangerous  because  he  ] 
in  advance.  One  day  i^ 
sitting  some  of  the  Dep 
thought  wa«  a  quaiTel 
c<»niinittee  rmmis.  Ther 
one  grave  and  paterua]^ 
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If.'iw  the  remark?  "  and  another,  loud  ami 
whirh  rf'toi-teil,  "No,  I  maintain  it 
uid  furiously."  Tliey  opened  the  dour 
:ound  this  particular  Deputy  jiractising  at 
ruptiug  au  imaginary  orator.  Tlie  calmer 
•  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  Monsieur 
aCf  tbe  other  that  of  tlie  man  himself, 
w  acouMtitis  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aru 
I  defective  than  the  ventilation  ;  the  »emi- 
Im*  walla  give  back  strange  sounds  when  a 
ber  is  speaking  and  nmkeH  his  voice  de- 
rate into  a  hoanH^  murmur  that,  in  fatal  to 
lencf.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be  of  much 
rUure,  nathe  French  Chamber  in  no  excep- 
totbe  nile  Uid  down  by  Dirtraeli  an  to  the 
ts  of  parliamentary  eloc^uence.  "  I  have 
1  a  groat  many  i>j>eeches  in  my  time,"  naid 
Englixh  ftatesniftn,  "  I  have  heard  some 
h  changed  my  opinion,  but  never  one  that 
ged  my  vot«."  There  ia  one  mefwengvr. 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  M'e  that  each 
ker  has  a  glass  of  his  favourit^e  beverage 
in  reach  while  he  is  in  tht*  tribune. 
eh  Deputies  are  ver)*  eclectic  in  their 
cical  tipple.  Some  take  cold  black  coffw, 
m  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy;  I  know  one 
had  a  preference  for  "grog  Americane,"  a 
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yillainotis  compound  unlaiovm  to  any  i 
barkeeper. 

So  much  for  the  legislative  branch  of  Gm 
ment;  the  administratiou  thereof  «  Pin*B 
with     the    President  of  the  RepuUic  and  li 
Cabinet    officers    of    whom    there 
Theae   are:  Ministre  des  Affaires  £tr 
or   head   of  the    Foreign  Office ;    MinifW  I 
ri  11  terieur,     or     Secretary     of     the    In! 
Miniatre    des    Pinanees,    or   Secretary  «i  ^ 
Treasury;     Ministre     de      rinstructioo   Pii^- 
lique,       Benux-Ai-ta  et     Cultes,    or    ICiurt- 
of  Public    Instruction,  Fine   Art*   uul  i' 
gions;    Ministre    des    Justice;     Mim?tr"    " 
Travaus  Publics,  or  Chief  of  PuMi-    ^^ 
Miniatre  de  la  Gueri-e,  or  Se<!retar\ 
Ministre  de  la  Marine,  or  Secretary  of  li...  ^- 
Ministre  de  PAgriculture  ;    Mtnistn;  d«  0>r-r 
raerce;  Sous-Secretaire  d'l^tat  aux  ColaiiM,u 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
of  these  Cabinet  officers  not  only  haTi>  uol 
residence,  but  a  part  of    that  same  bid 
occupied  as  their  private  residence,  sjul  h 
having   it    free   of   rental,   a  Minister  i* 
allowed   lights  and  fuel,  horses  and  i 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  annually  for  • 
tainment  purjjoses,  in  addition  to  hi»  I 
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These  ministers  are  spoken  of  aa  Cab- 
fficerw,  but  they  are  not  reaponsible  at  all 
President  They  are  chosen  from  amoug 
tiembere  of  the  Chamber  of  DepnticB  or 
Senate,  iiriil  are  resjKmaible  to  the  former 
Ji  of  Parliament. 

le  Preniiient  of  the  Republic  also  has  his 
BDoo,  Ihe  White  House  at  Paris  being 
B8  the  ^\\H^e.  It  19  a  famous  mansion, 
I  pnyient  ocfupant,  Presidt^nt  Louliet,  is 
renteenth  official,  native  or  foreigner, 
nring  the  past  century  and  more  has  in 
iccupied  that  palace.  The  grounds  of 
■s6e  are  an  pretty  as  any  small  park  in 
pital,  while  the  bonne  itwlf  ha«  quite  a 
Count  d'Evreux,  ex-colonel  geuoral 
llf}',  was  \tt>  fii-st  owner,  and  it  was  built 
(hat  he  purcham-J  from  (hi-  widow  of 
XIV'h  head  gardener.  lie  sold  it  to  the 
de  Pompadour  for  the  sum  of  mx 
id  and  fifty  thowund  Hvreti,  aud  she  ex- 
ninety-five  thousand  one  huadnil  and 
jne  livres  on  nrpain*  and  impmvementfl. 
Uarged  the  park  by  encroaching  on  the 
a  Klys^8,  and  this  oocounta  for  the  pro- 
of the  n^ar  line  of  thu  garden  into  th« 
B  Gabriel, 
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where  State  fiii-niture  was  storeil,  until 
architect  tini^heil  the  two  huildliigs  that 
occupy  one  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
In  1773,  banker  Beaiijon  became  the 
of  the  house  and  grotiuds.  Hti  made 
iderable  alterations,  and  then  sold  the 
Tty  to  t\n>  Duchess  de  Bourbon  for  the 
of  one-million  three  hundred  thousand 
of  which  two  hundred  thousand  were 
•  mirrore.  When  the  Duchess  entered 
pofwession  she  called  it  the  Elywee,  and  to 
ibf  f^ruiiji  of  cottages  which  she  constructed  in 
the  paniens  she  gave  the  name  of  "Haiueau 
Cliantilly."  This  village  of  little  hamlets 
an  imitation  uf  one  which  the  Prince  de 
i€l<^  bad  constnicti'd  at  Chnutilly.  Pastorals 
shepherdesses  were  all  the  fashion  in 
days,    and    the    mad  world  liked    rural 


But  the  Diichew  de  Bourbon  did  not  long 

r  hor  purchaae  ;  the  Revolution  broke  out, 

t  *he  was  among  the  first  to  flee  the  counlry. 

M793  the  Elysrt!  WftM  (ronfwcated  and  )>ecnniu 

untioiial  proiR'rty.     It    was  leased  to  Bjieciihi- 

■y^,  and  still  umler  the  name  of  "  IlameAU  de 

riuintilly,"  was  the  scene  of  ft^tes  chaiiii>ftre9, 

tbotw  that   were  I>eing  held  in  the  Faro 
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Moneeau,  at  the  Tivoli,  at  La  Chotir», »' 
Idalie  and  at  PapLos.     The  roonw  wfretanr- 
into  gambling  houses,  wherein  conM  be  *« 
the  "  Inconceivables  "  and  tbf  *'  Mt-irtiilfB^"  % 
perfumed  with   essences,  crowni:'!  «iii  n 
shod  with  sandals  and  wearing  dre«w*iii*ll 
of  transparent  materials,  pronieDading,  dfl 
and  gambling.     lu  1803  the  place  w«*  wl 
Joachim    Murat,    whose  wife,  Cawliiw  B 
parte,  held  a  sort  of  court  there  nntil  b« 
to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  iif  N< 
In  1808  it  was  sold  to  the  Emperor,  who  I 
it  his  "buen  retiro,"  and,  a«  he  used  oftt 
go  to  it  to  seek  relaxation,  it  was  c 
Elysee-Napoleon. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  1815,  nt  < 
o'clock  at  night,  a  postchaii^e,  prwwlwl  I 
outrider  arrived  in  the  court-\*ard  of  the  p 
and  in  that  carriage  was  the  ilitfi-at**!  a 
Waterloo,  who  had  luirried  from  the  l*W 
to  arouse  exhausted  France  to  a  l»t  i 
He  was  received  by  Caidaincmirt,  to  i 
said,  as  he  got  out  of  the  carriage :  "  l^i 
performed  j)rodigie8  of  valour,  hut  it  m 
quei-ed  by  a  panic."  Then,  after  a  in 
pause,  he  added :  "  I  am  worn  out 
have  a  few  hours  of  repose  before  I  ram 
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TTie  day  of  the  twenty-fii-st  was 
,  interviews  with  Liicien  and  Joseph 
,  with  his  Miiiistei-s,  and  with  repiv- 
s  of  the  Liberal  piirty.  Tb«  quet-ition 
ition  was  diHcussed  at  length.  Next 
_  aleon  signed  that  act,  and  on  the 
fifth  he  left  the  Elyjuee  foi-ever. 

th«    itivasioii    of    1814     and    1815, 

•  I  of  Russia  lodged  in  it,  and  in  181G 

e-Bourbon,  as  it  was  now  called,  was 

idencft  of  tho  Due  de  Berri.     The  night 

tliirtwnth  of  February,  1820,  he  was 

iliere  after    he    had    been    ns^^ast^innted. 

:  tnigic  (jvent  the  DucheHse  de  Berri 

,  the  housi',  but  later  on  «he    again 

residence    in  it   with    her    children, 

«»  1830  it  formed  part  of  the  palaces  lielong- 

■  ■  the  civil  lint,  and  on  the  lweutl*'th  of 

riilwr,  1849,  Louis    Napoleon    Bonaparte, 

"  having  read  Ium  political  progmmme,  wan 

liictcd  lo  it  by  IhrcK  qm-stont.     During  the 

'!   Enijiire  the  Elyst^e  played  pretty  much 

-lime    ri^le  that    it    had    under   the     First 

'  !•■,  and  it  wax  the  quiet  retreat  to  which 

>I-on  III  sometimei*  went  to  seek  r>wt  from 

iitigue  of  the  mine  en  sviine  of  the  Tuile- 

It  aliw  Herved  from  time  tt>  time  as  the 
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rasidBuce  of  some  illustrious  !;«„ 
through  Pari,,  but,  Bnally,  „„i„  i 
Kepiiblio,  it  became  the  official  biji| 

President. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Kita  of  Paris — The  art  of  ganieriing — Jartlin  des 
nileriM  am)  thnt  of  the  Luxembourg — Tlie  plaa 
ille  parure  of  the  capiul — Sketch  of  the  Bois  de 
oulogric — Once  a  foroal  where  wolves  and  beara 
indcd — Now  the  favotirile  resort  of  "Tout 
' — Two  largo  race  coursea — Scvouty  milea  of 
;e  and  bridle  roada,  forty-five  miles  of  lakes 
ltd  tvenly  miles  of  running  nutiTtt — Uow  the 
itj  makiBi  money  out  of  ita  parks — the  wide 
loroDglifare*  of  the  capital — Over  one  hundred 
knaand  trees  in  Paris  outside  of  its  carks  and 


woald  wpin  hilt  projKT  to  place  the  entire 

systero  at  Pntis  uiidur  thw  (ioiniimtioii  of 

vometimft  and  saintly  eiiltivatoi"  of  Bowers, 

ba  and  trees  knovm  as  St.  Fiacre,  but  it  has 

*  tn-en  done  and  perhapH  never  will    W. 

need  not  pn-veiit  our  continuing  tW  oub- 

of  this  pret»ent  chapter,  which,  however,  is 

intimded  to  l»e  an  historical,  much    Icaa  a 

iphical  trcatrncnt  of  landHcapt;  ganlcning. 

that  matttr  it  would  perhaps  1«?  diflicutt  to 

a  hiemrcbUl  claMificatioti  of  the  arts,  or 


to  aay  which  oue  of  them  is  I 
or  should  be  given  first  position,  ( 
know  that  nearly  all  of  them  sregiwipii 
cfltegory  called  id  French  thu"B*»iui 
and  in  English  Fine  Arts.  Bataflk 
eluded  within  tins  c«tegon"  none  at^sa  pi 
hilly  devoted  to  landscape  ganlening,  b 
new  terra  or  expression  is  net-ded.  T 
"  Jolis  Arts,"  or  beautiful  arb%  wiiaH  I 
answer  for  the  use  of  thone  who  crette  \ 
or  who  write  and  talk  about  them.  So 
the  expression  "  Art  de  Luxe,"  aii<(wer  ihi 
pose,  although  landscape  gardeniugoertali 
a  luxury.  Why  not  say  "  ^Vrt  dw  Jardim 
art  of  gardening,  precisely  a«  ouc  any*  tl 
of  painting,  the  art  of  singing,  the  utgl 
iug,  the  art  of  writing,  the  art  of  thi 
the  other  thing.  Certainly  the  art  i 
iug  haa  always  htdd  its  own  with  tb 
Jolis  arts,  and,  indeed,  it  has  mainta 
vitality  and  dignity  for  a  much  langer  J 
than  the  must  ancient  of  these 
find  mention  of  Paradise  long  before  4 
hail  ever  heard  of  painting ;  and  the 
their  Idle,  if  not  their  thoughtful  bonrai^ 
Elysian  fields,  ages  in  a«Ivaiice  f 
when  Greek  sculptures    were  en* 


anger  J 
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glity  first  planted  a  garden,"  wrott?Baoon, 
I  riglit,  for  tluit  is  indeed  tlie  purest  of 
1  plea-siuvs." 
rge  city  without  public  pai'ks  will  uot 
g,  or  at  least  will  continue  to  exist  very 
For  centuries  P^u•is  was  iu  tbis  uiifortu- 
f  condition.  Her  four  gardens  witbtn  the 
I  were  ultogethtT  too  few  and  too  snisll  for 
»At  needs.  These  four  were  the  Jiirdin  dea 
B  th(- Jardindii  Luxemhourg,  the  Janlin 
ilnlit  RoyiU,  and  that  of  the  Miiseiini  of 
if  urnl  Hintory.  It  waj*thf  Rt-storutiou  which 
■  iilwUished  thf  Tuileries  garden,  put  statues 
in  it  titid  replaced  tlif  thick  stone  wall  naming 
slcmg  the  Isorth  side,  next  to  tht;  Hue  di;Rivoli, 
'v  the  iron-barred  ft-rire  wliidi  is  now  in  use, 
'  luier  Loui»  PhilipiM!  the  tcrracu  which  ex- 
K-ndcd  Ijcfort;  the  chAtenu  was  destroyed,  and 
I  by  a  reserved  fxirierre,  but  NapuU'on 
[  enlargf^l  iVxn  jmrterre  at  the  public  cx[R-n«c, 
(rhile  rewjr\'ing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
to  his  family  pur|iowM,  including  tht« 
^erruBedi'sFeuillnntH,"  wheifa  t«nni»  court 
I  cotuitn]ct««I  fur  the  Prince  lin|>i>rial.  Next 
I  whole  character  of  the  gnr<len  was  changed, 
1  by  degrcps  the  wide  alley  ln*fori'  the  ground 
I  the  Tuiloriefi  stood  lieranie  &  perspuetivti 
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part  of  the  magiUficent   pauonuns  sO«A 
fi-ora   tbe  ioiivre,  westward  to  I 
Ti'lomplie. 

lu  tbe  meantime,  tlie  Jardin  du  I 
was  also  being  cared  for.  Tbe  Conrertia 
Homettiing,  the  Empire  a  little  mtin^,  sndl 
Philippe  a  good  deal.  It  was  h^  wbo  ftrS 
the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  antitinp  nnd  nrnti 
statuary,  and  of  creating  mouumental  woi 
art  to  the  most  illustrious  wonit-n  of  Fl 
Then  came  the  tuni  of  Baron  HauMtaua, 
while  beautifying  the  aucieiit  Quartier  ] 
also  increased  the  pleasures  to  tte  found  i 
garden  of  the  Luxemlioiirg,  alihough  1 
uot  the  Bai-on  but  Monsieur  Alp 
ivally  finished  that  Park,  as  w«'ll  as  tin 
and  boidevards  to  the  South,  \vhi<| 
Bpk-ndidty  united  to  it  and  fonn  »o  li 
its  leal  magnificence.  Monsieur  Alpfi 
fairly  good  Democrat,  who  unlllniilyi 
the  Republic  and  worked  well  for  it,  tkfl 
it  is  not  true  that  Paris  wasbeautiA 
ing  the  Second  Empire. 

It  is  altogether  too  much  of  : 
peoples  to  connect  city  improvetnentfl  1 
fonn  of  autocratic  or  moriarchial  con 
Notbing  could  \>e  further  from  the  t 
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dea.  Ill  the  whole  of  Europe  there  is 
ire  any  country  to  bt-  found  which  is  doing 
ch  ill  the  way  of  park  nnd  other  city  im- 
uent^  of  ttbiiost  t'V«^ry  kind  as  is  the  United 
.  Furthermore  the  Ficnch  Republic  is 
more  in  that  direction  than  any  king- 
DT  empin',  and  the  Wat  effects  on  the 
r  anil  salubrity  of  Paris,  especially  in  its 
and  gardens,  have  been  carried  out  more 
y,  and  yet  more  economicAlIy,  since  the 
>tk)n  of  the  Third  Republic  than  ever 
ID  the  history  of  tlie  capital.  There  are 
TeaHonH  for  this  spU-ndid  work ;  one  is 
1  gnrden  or  ])ark  there  is  practically  no 
!o  variety,  while  iit  buildingn  there  are 
Vt^tation  varies  every  day  in  the 
it  bouaes  bear  the  stamp  of  unchange* 

what  Piiris  needed  mo«t,  in  addition  to 
luinrioua  jmblic  resorts  within  her  verj' 
9o  to  speak,  was  brrnid  ojvn  Hpiice«  for 
ealth  and  pleasure  of  her  iidiAbilaiittt, 
r  Bwav  from  the  centre  of  life  and  activ- 
nd  fo  it  lmp]H-'ned,  hy  a  senes  of  micces- 
luisformations,  that  the  Boi«  de  Boulogtw 
B  the  ftiis  Mle  pnnire  of  the  rnpital. 
line  which  this  [lark  bearn  is  of  relotiridy 
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recent  creation.      It  used  to  beoillnld 
of    Kouvray  because    of    the  roMPfW( 
oaka)   which   then    grew  so   alMUiJj 
atjouts.     It    was    a    forest    where  ' 
bears  aboundei],    and    which 
only  by  wood    choppers  and  ' 
MTien  Phili[ii>e  V  |)o»ed  the  first  stoi 
Dame  de  Boulogne  in  the  hamlt-t  (rf  tlift| 
lez-Saint    Cloud,  which  afterward  1 
village   of   Boulogne-sur-Seine,   th*  Few 
Kouvray  was  placed  under  the  invaatio 
the  new  church  and  calleil  Boi*  de  No* 
de    Boulogne,    from    which,    by 
came  ita  present  nainu. 

Before  the  Revolution,  the  Boi^de  Bod 
was  not  much  frequeuted  except  bv  tlio« 
gallaiit3  who  aided  in   makin"  a  conren*  ■ 
Loiigchamps  the  Bceoe  of  frvtjopnt  or,- 
was  almost  wholly  during  the  niueteentlj  \- 
that  the  Bois  became  the  favourite  ] 
of  that  elegant,  fashionable  and  i 
crowd  known  ns  "  Tout  Parw."     If  ii 
for  its  race-cournes,  the  Bois  would  1 
jiark,  Hucli  a  oDe  os  any  groat  oo^nnoH 
ital  should  possess.     A  Kplendtd  syt^e^ 
driveways,  public  and  private  jwiths  1 
of  water  ami  ample  opeu  Kpacea  i 
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^K     ITS : 

Hr)n  a  delightful  forest  contribute  to  reinJer 

t  deserving  of  highest  praise.     In  its  magnifi- 

pnt  av('niieM  are  noble  oaks,  elms  nnd  aoacins, 

i.Hise  ]kM[y  branches  form  ehaded  vaults  Vie- 

itH  which  the  tno>}(f^  mul    the  deml-uionde 

-.o  constantly  passing  afuot,  on  horses,  or  in 

earriages  of  every  kind.     In  its  lakes  are  islands 

made    beautiful  by  a  varied  collttction  of  the 

i.st  tivt-s  and  shrubs,  while  along  its  streams 

nunu-rous   cawjuies.     In    Summer,  on  the 

iVLjinft  of  these  islan^lH,  fresh  pyramids  of  the 

iiluoun  cypress  start  from  gi-aceful  surronncl- 

■*  of  hartly  lmiulK>os  and  pampas  gra»M,  and  far 

i.nd  i*  a  group  of  bright  silvery  negundo  in 

miilMt  of  green  vegetation,  with  an  intinit« 

iiietyof  tree  fonu  around.     In  Autumn  the 

uuiiilier  and  riehciesw  of  the  tinta  of  the  foliage 

tfford  a  vsried  picture  from  week  to  week ;  in 

the    Winter   the   many  graceful  forms  of  the 

dcciduou!*  tret!!t  among  evergreen   shrubs  and 

jHni«  offer  much  interest  to  an  observant  eye; 

in  Spring  the  scene  is  animated  by  the  cheerful 

fliwU  "f  a  bloom  that  comes  \vith  the  help  of  a 

utrengtheuiog  nun,  when  the  Htill  leafle^n  oaks 

BDfi  magnolias  begin  to   show   signs   of  early 

•wakening. 

PThe    forming  of   race-counw^    in    important 


■■i-u:~.-   1 k-ni;<k.T-.   :, 

:u:^■.y  ..\  ih.-ui  ;ir  ].,-:  1.. 
ail  t'lTor  to  1ft  Jjoiij^cLjii 
to  flat-racing,  steejilechs 
Imagine  the  best  part  o 
York,  of  the  Boston  t 
Public  Parks  or  of  Rege 
apart  for  horse  races ! 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  th 
to  time  in  two  differen 
«pace  is  railed  in,  with  a  , 
aitpurtt-nances,  which  are 
tiou  of  wliat  should  be  tl 
in  the  capital. 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne 
the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  \ 
aud  more  popular.  It  ha 
and  includes  nearly  sevei 
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ionly  alittle  more  than$l,000,000.     Asitle 

the  ohi  palace    or   chAteau    of    Philippe 

rtu»  aud  of  Saint  Louis,  Vinceiines  Park 

)  boost's  to  boast  of,  but  that  of  Boulogne 

I  nuuiy. 

s  is,  for  inatancf,  La  Muette,  commenced 

irle»  IX,  enlarged  by  Louis  XIII,  and 

lit   by    Loui.i    XV;    La   Biigatclle,  where 

Hi-'nioistlle    Cljiirlaois   was  fond  of  living; 

r  it  was  the  house  of  Comte  d'Artois,  and 

iiily   became  the   propeity  of  Sir   Riohai'd 

e;  the  Cftf6  Madrid,  which  used  to  be  a 

mu,  wan  ocjTupied  by  Frau^ois  I,  and  was 

1  by  Henri  IV  to  his  firet  wife,  Mtirgucrit^j 

^loiH.     A  crenelated  tow«T  in  the  Bois  de 

DgiiH    \a   uU    that   remaiutt  of  the  ancient 

ley  of  Longchanijw,  wliere  Ileiiri  IV  made 

wlquartem  when  he  wjw  besie^iufj  Paris, 

irho^e  Abbess  capitulated  to  tliat  gallant 

f  long  before  he  gained  the  cajiital.     The 

Mmlloon  aMcensioii  was  made  in  the  Boin. 

f  old  mill,  once  run  by  ivind  power,  that  is 

: -standing  dates  from  IH-IS.     The    Pavilion 

Vmi^nonville,  now  a  popular  but  0Jt]wuwve 

-*tj«irant,  was  built  in  1730  as  a  factory  for 

Ik  sitx-kings.     There   is  an  old    cemet<«ry  m 

Bull,  su  well  hidden,  however,    that  few 


>;ina;u'tvs  fully  oM,-lia;t 
one-fourth  hy  lawns  and 
roads,  waters  and  luii-sei 
than  two  thousand  wood* 
are  tired,  also  some  fifty  « 
man  and  beast  in  the  Boi 
But  after  all  that  is  sai 
is  not  what  the  Parisians 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  like 
rather  jirini  and  precise,  i 
much  labeled.  Still  in  t 
•when  the  grasa  is  green,  t 
the  flowers  blooming,  the 
sentiers  are  alive  with  pec 
cles.  When  there  is  the  fn 
and  blossom^),  the  music  of 
twitter  of  birds,  the  munn 
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Regent's  Park.  Not  the  Prater  nor 
hiergarden,  nor  Cc-ntriJ  Park ;  ami  yet 
11  its  Rplendoiir  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
m  lent  to  some  base  tiseR. 
year  bfforu  I  gave  up  my  residence  at 
le  Municipal  Council  had  something  like 
Ired  of  itrt  finest  trees  cut  down  so  as  to 
b  A  bicyclo  wiurMe  in  one  oj  its  nmst 
ig  oomen*,  and  that  was  little  leset  than 
tm.  A  large  part  of  the  Bois  is  m-rii- 
'  the  Janlin  d'AccHniatation,  wliich  ia 
tuul;  but  thupigiiou-shootinggi'ounds,  the 
lundi^,  the  two  riKio  courses,  the  cindcr- 
IgroutidMforfoot-ninner*,  the  uncovered 
school,  the  vclodrotiie  or  bicycle  park,  the 
field  for  cJivalry.  the  nillk  f»mi  of  the 
•Ian  with  itn  cowstabh-s,  the  abandoned 
•,  the  admirable  but  private  pare  of 
llle-j  tho  many  drinking  and  eating  i>laceH 
thliigs  do  not  bcdong  in  a  public 


true  the  city  makes  some  money  out  of 
B«  extublishnieiitH,  save  |KTha]>s  two  or 
itill  the  annual  rental  paid  by  the  SociiSt** 
iiungement  for  tlie  naw  of  tho  hipi»odroine 
igchamps  as  a  ran;  coiime  is  only  a)>ont 
.     The   Steeplechase   oociely  jiaya   only 


! 


$2,000  yearly  for  i 
Auteuil;  certain  refn 
smalliT  kiniJ,  but  wb 
bring  in  as  much  as  i 
restaurant  of  tbe  Granc 
tbat  of  Armononville  p 
pond  rents  for  $3,000*| 
$3,400 ;  pfrmissioa  1 
mowing  of  gi"as8  at  ^ 
the  Jardin  d'Accliu 
revenues  offset  the  ea 
Bols  de  Boulogne,  it  i 
sufficient  rea'^on  for  pu 
ing  something  to  somefa 
and  this  incomparable  pi 
up  without  having  rescH 
The  annual  cost  of  th< 
more  than  $100,000  and 
the  salaries  but  the  unli 
the  park-keepers.  As 
cennes  it  might  be  put  i 
training  ground,  mainr 
although  it  is  in  parts  a 
In  the  height  of  th 
other  pjace  »o  wide-awa 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  bo  ful 
ooijiictry,  so  thorough! 
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ill  its  shftJo  and  sunshine.  There  is  a  great 
deal  that  in  uaturm  iu  tliat  park  Imt  nature  did 
Qot  have  all  to  do  with  ittt  creation.  It  has 
oftt-n  -HH^nifd  to  tim  an  if  the  Boif*  were  put 
lo-pit'ihcr,  tw  if  it  could  l>e  taken  upnrt,  were  it 
nePt-.-wari',  as  if  it  were  washed,  vaniislied  and 
mat  out  every  morning  for  the  gratification  of 
biunAn  eyeft.  The  birds  in  the  Boir*  luok  and 
Hing  no  differently  fix>m  other  birds  tliat  one  can- 
not but  think  they  w«re  wound  up  at  the  same 
hoar,  that  their  plumage  had  been  gently  dust<>d, 
tliat  they  were  told  to  fly  off  an<l  warble 
day  long-  The  sun  condejHri'ndu  to  lend  its 
to  make  thingH  beautifnl,  and  from  early 
dawn  Bcattenn  golden  rays  over  the  entire  seene, 
patH  emprald  tiutu  on  tho  trunk  of  (mksornyca- 
morfii,  makes  masses*  of  thickets  luminous  with 
light.  Theclear  watem  of  the  lakes  and  streams 
rffltM^t  with  di(K:«mment  the  etjuipugi-Kaml  [>e(»- 
ple  moving  along,  or  bear  on  their  placid  wavra 
nn  mrmy  of  well-bred  ducks  and  swajis  which 
come  to  beg  for  onimlw  with  all  kinds  of  grace- 
ful and  Switching  airs.  Many  of  the  prpiijv 
n\r*f  that  pa«s  are  emblazoneil — livi-ried  driver 
iTid  fwrfman,  haraesa  mouogrnmed  or  crested — 
;ii  tbi'in  loll  "daughters  of  th«  home  leech," 
TmvUhing  under  their  fac«  paintiDgs,  or  behind 


^hpm 


tlieir  rosy  lips  ami  spa 
o£  the  private  caniages 
altogether  comnie  il  Ji, 
highest  nobility. 

The  common  people  i 
and  these  are  in  public  i 
liglit  to  go  wliereverj 
phaetons  from  the 
the  danmonts  of  amb 
English  swells,  or  the  f 
American  nabobs  dare  t 
frou-frou  of  silks  and  lac 


Rb«3 


discreet  laughter,  of 
recogtiitioni,  an  orgie 
aristocratic  pride  and 
that  elegant  side  for 
and  much  of  that  wicl 
raty  is  so  notorious,  mov 
i-ows  of  carriages  close  tt 
of  clamping  bits,  jing) 
chains,  as,  meanwhile,  lir 
thiit  satisfied  beatitude  ot 
niand  the  Imcuries  of  1 
Pfom  four  o'clock  till  1 
afternoon  the  all«k!«, 
are  crowded,  but 
every  one  is  on  hia  orj 
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J.  forthe  dinner  liour  is  near,  mid  we  may  as  well 
-  follow  tliu  crowd  and  retiiiii  niso. 
,      Uere  is  the  AvtMiue  dii  Boia  de  Boulogne, 
inoooiparaliU^  iu  its  width  and  splendour;  here 
^  Ute    triumphal  arch    looms  up  grandly  in  the 
miditt  of  Bttttely  maasioun.     People,  still  loung- 
ing on  thu  iron  chairH  by  the  wayside,  watth  iis 
with  curiosity  an  our  carriages  rattle  down  the 
Avenue  of  the  Champs  Kly«(je»i,  and  verj- likely 
among  those  younger  girls  seated    under   the 
tr©e«  is  Kome  one  already  dreaming  of  the  future 
Hk^  when  ahe  tun  will   be  uld  enough  or  able 
^B  join  the  tlu'ong  of  pleasure  seekers.     We  see 
die  Ktone  horses  of  Marly   glistening  beneath 
th«  glints  of  a  netting  sun  ;  the  ol)eli»k  points 
skywuxl  with  all  its  oriental  mysteriousni-»»; 
the  riWion  of  the  Chami»  Klj-!*«*'eH  »nfohin  with 
it-i    dull  golden-tinged  dust;  oiF  on  the  right 
L^e  Palais  Boarlnin  shows  its  Grecian  outlines; 
i  fountains  in  the  Plaw!  de  la  Concorde  are 
ting  up  their  feathery  masses  of  liquid  silver ; 
nibusen,  drawn    by    thn'e    powerful    horw;* 
ut   and    loaded  with    piw«engen*,    nunbh- 
■DUgh  the  place  ;  club  terraces  are  fllled  with 
gentlemen  who  omoke  and  yawn  whilu  waiting 
for  their  taMe  iVfiSie  dinner,  after  which  tbey 
pill  danh  into  th«  gambling  rooms,  or  hurry  oft 
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to  smoke  ami  yawu  elsewhere;  shop  •l«W^ 
liaut,  the  sidewalks  tbrouged,  aad  Vtrn. 
smiling,  laughing,  busy  capital,  ibt  > 
lumiefre,  wliose  virtues  aiid  vici?«  aw  the  < 
of  all  other  cities,  burets  into  a  blase  ct  it 
for  night  has  come  down. 

These  two  great  parks — the  Bois  <Je '. 
and  the  Bois  de  Viuceunes — ar*-  Joth 
in  their  way,  still  they    woiilil  prodoonnJr 
partial  good  if  vast  areaa  of  deoiely  fi^ 
streeta  within  Paris    were  unrelieved  by  c^ 
Bpots  where  tlie  air  is  cora[)arativ-ely  poTP  i 
free,  and  wht-re  the  eye  lunv  1k)  refrealied  i 
green  at  almost  every  point.      Br»id«4  tbe  p 
lie  gardens,  the  avenues    anil   boulevai^ 
such  open  spaces  for  the  benefit  and  wij 
of  Parisians.     The  great  city  is  pii 
direction  with  magnificent  wide 
with  rows  of  trees,  which  relieve 
in  stone  with  the  dmngefnl  beautv  of 
The  numerous  visiton*  to  Paris  see  little 
than    the  lKHile%-ai\ls — that  Ions'  thi 
extending  from  the  Place  de  la  Ba^tile  to 
Madeleine    which     we    fol  towed     i 
chapter,    and   altogi-ther  too    many 
"  within  the  walls  "  havi?  but  a  inpajEn«  *" 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Pana  boulevards  tB 
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{Ward  and  \em  hnovm  regions  of  the  capital. 
e  flm-bordt-red  boulevai'ds  of  Sebastopol 
anil  Saiiit  Micln*l  cut  through  the  city  from 
Ourtli  to  i«oiith  iu  a  straight  Hue,  and  ou  their 
way  effectually  open  up  several  old  quarters ; 
while  Wyond  tlieir  outi-r  extremities,  and 
between  the  fortitieationa  and  the  central  dis- 
tricts, still  larger  boulevaitls  sweep  round,  wide 
«gh  to  be  planted  with  groves  of  trees,  and 
•event  overcrowding  for  all  time, 
mmediately  within  the  fortifications  there  w 
wide  bimlevard  running  compIeUdy  arouud 
I  caty  for  many  miles,  but  under  various 
,  while  fj-oni  every  ciiculai-  Ofieu  space, 
ithe  PIac«*  du  Tl■<^ne,  Phu'e  du  Trocadcrw, 
B  d'ltalie,  or  Phu«!  de  I'Ktoile,  broad  tree- 
iit«d  Btn-etf*  radiate.  These  iHJulevards  are, 
iDerally  H|K>flking,  so  very  much  alike  that  to 
ribe  them  in  detail  is  needlesH.  From 
!  to  house  they  oro  umially,  iu  the  most 
quenteit  parts,  over  one  Inmdred  feet  wide, 
iBionally  reaching  between  one  hundred 
I  forty  and  one  hundn;d  and  sixty  feet,  even 
ich  wider  than  that  in  the  outer  iKJuIevanls, 
Bch  are  sometimes  large  enough  for  half  a 
KD  lines  of  tre«s  iu  addition  to  very  widefout- 
Hyn,  two  nmilwayit,  and  a  bmnd  (vntral  ouo, 
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•ct  widens 
one  of  t^ 


as  18  the  case  with  the  Arenue  de  It 
Arm6e.  The  footways  of  the  most  ft 
boulevards  are  about  twenty-six  f(^ 
tacb  side,  and  Hometimes  more. 

The  Boiilevanl  BeAtunarchus  '» 
most  remarkable  lu  Paris,  being 
usually  omaraental ;  it  is  twty  thtnuouul  jvi- 
long,  and  is  in  great  part  buill  ovrr  a  av^ 
The  openings  into  this  canal  are  wiftjd  ««. 
and  are  suiTounded  by  a  thick  low  hfdp  W 
close  evei-greens.  Of  avenue^  howcrer,  ^ 
largest  and  most  picturesque  i»  the  Avcnw  o: 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  leadiDg-  from  lie  A" 
de  Trioniphe  to  I  bo  Bois,  Thin 
thorouglifare  was  foi-nie<l  in  onler  to 
centre  of  Puria  in  eommunicatiou  with 
jmrk  by  means  of  a  wide  dir«ct  ro«"L  H»-" 
the  esj>eu8e  was  home  by  the  8taU>,  aadtt  t^ 
conditions  thfltan  iron  railing^  of  uniform  .lf*r 
wm  to  be  constructed  along  the  wholr  l«tf*^ 
of  the  road  iu  front  of  the  privah*  jinif«ni^ 
that  a  strip  of  eleven  yanis  in  brt-julth  l«e  W' 
for  a  garden  between  thU  railing  aiul  iK 
pi'ivflte  mansions  on  each  side,  and,  furthif,  li*" 
no  kind  of  trade  or  manufacture  shoalJ  I' 
caiiied  on  in  any  of  the  bouttes  Biljoaatt 
The  total  length  of  this  avenue  is  one  thoa»»' 


hatt(H«- 

.pattk  J 

rith  dtf  I 

1     n.u  ' 
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hiindtx'd  yanh  and  it  tias  a  vvultli  uf  one 

wd  anil  tifty  yiini«.     It  conaists  of  a  cen- 

rive  twenty  yanle  in  width,  of  two  large 

Jit*,  each  nieftsuriiig  fifteen  yards  wide, 

ride  path,  oi-  "  Rotten  Row,"  for  eqiica- 

,  and  of  two  long   strips  of  gi'ass  with 

•■■M  and  floweiu 

'  itside  of  its  gardens  and  parks,  the  trees 

rariH,    tlioH«    whith    ornament    the   public 

truitghfiir-'i*   alone,    imnibijr   more    than  one 

i)dn>d    thoiisainL     These    are    plane    trees, 

-.  lindens,  maples,  sycamores,  piiplars,  etc., 

I,  a*  hait  aln-ady  obw-rvcd,  the  average  cost 

lie  city  of  eacli    of  these  amounts  to  $40. 

-■■■■fore  the  trees  of    Paris  in  the  streets — 

.1-vards,  avenueH  and  rues — alone  are  worth 

■<  K»,0<iO.     This  i*x|>ense  is  not  nf  all  exceRsive 

:i  eompared  with  the  gain  U»  public  health. 

i  are  indispensable  to  renew   the  vitiated 

,  largo  city,  by  absorbing  the  carl)onie 

prhieh  they  decomjiose  siul  transform  into 

They  funiish   »!imle   in   summer  to 

ho  are  obliged  to  eiroulate  in  the  larger 

and     furthemioi-e,     thoy     contribute 

r  to  the  iH-auty  of  a  place.     It  is  pcrhajM 

nlcnow  exactly  the  cost  of  all  thischann- 

xury  of   parks  and  pronienadi>s  to  the 


capital  Withont  counting  the  TniWi 
the  Luxembourg,  both  of  which  belaog  i 
State,  and  leaWng  out  the  "  two  Iw 
Paris,  m  the  Bois  du  Boulogne  in  tlie  1 
and  the  Bois  de  Viuceunes  in  thf  Etft,fl 
justly  termed,  there  exists  in  the  city,  i 
the  form  of  parks,  gardens,  sqoam  a 
that  have  grass  or  shrubWrv,  a  total « 
about  seven  huudi-ed  acres.  If  weiddtl 
Boia  we  have  a  grand  total  of  five  tlie^ 
acres,  laid  out  and  ke[>t  np  for  the  good  h^ 
and  great  pleasure  of  Pariiiians;  and  ill  •! 
costs  the  capital  sometking  like  |70(W)I 
annually. 


>  ciiT,  m^ 
SMdM 
:al«illil 
•iddtM 
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^^f          CHAPTER  XIK              ^^M 

16  p^ha  of  knowloOgfi  Atideiiligtitenment— An  insti- 
tution o(  incomparablo  grmitn ess— Over  three  mil- 
linn  priut«ti  books  in  tbe  National   Library— Us 
nwlitig  rooms— Tlie  lidtel  and  family  ot  Du  Nevera 
— Finaaciul  eiilublishnieiits  in  I'ttris— The  Kank  of 
Pmncp — Its  governor  iind  board  of  directors — Tlitf 
•nniial   balance  ot  alioet— A   most  eiti-aordinnry 
euh  box— Tbe  Bourse,  or  etock  excbniige — Moin- 
bertbip  limited  to  sixty  brokers — Heata  worth  over 
t34S,000— The  Coalisse,  or  street  board-The  Petit 
Boarw. 

'    Havtxo  tliii-i  clearly  indicated  the  paths  of 
Iwwurv,  lot  119  iiow  return  once  mora  to  tli« 
athi*  of  knowledge  and   enlightenment,  and 

Hiencv  take  in  Home  of  the  financial  nud  commer- 
Ul  inKtitiitioni^  of  the  capital.     An  institution       j 
t   incomparaldc  greatness,  one  which  has  long 
een  the  admiration  of  the  world,  iw  the  Nationd 
ahmry  nt  Paris,     Since  the  dayi*  of  Alexan- 

iria  then!  haa  never  been  a  citj*  on  partli  where 
0  many  works  of  literature  and  art  were  utorwl 
n  onp  bnilding  a«  are  now  in  the  librnr)'  of  the 
Kue  Richelii'ti.     The  Bil.liothikiuo  Nationale, 

as  it  IS  called,  after  having  been  sat 
and  during  many  yeai-s,  BibUoth^iM 
and  Biblioth&que  Iiii{>eriale,  is  sitiutoi  ua  •» 
v.treet  named  in  honour  of  the  great '■w''*- 
Charlemagne  was  the  fij-st  French  iuona«4  *• 
attempted  to  fonn  a  collection  of  boots,  ««i» 
some  of  thoHe  which  Wlongcd  totliat  «vtfo;t 
are  still  in  the  Bibliothfeque  Natinoalr,  bco" 
justly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  its  foand*^ 

After  numei-oua  viciaititudefi,  resuUtug  b"- 
the  foreign  and  ciWI  wars  of  the  «K«*fc- 
centuries,  we  find  a  library  under  Cb»rl«iV-.; 
nine  hundred  and  ten  volumtw.  At  th**  A*:- 
of  Pmn^ois  I  it  had  a  little  more  than  JoqIm'! 
the  number  of  its  rolmuea.  Loalt  SIV  fi»o! 
five  thonsand  works  in  the  Ruval  Lihmrr,  u^' 
during  his  long  reign  added  sirtv-five  thomai'^ 
more,  leaving  at  his  death  the  richest  libntn 
in  Europe.  With  the  Revoliitioo  the  Hbrv^ 
became  suddenly  enriched  with  the  ipofl*  "■ 
the  librarieHof  all  the  religions  houi*esin  FVk- 
which  had  been  suppreaseil  by  the^  Rcpabtia:i^ 
and  many  of  its  rarest  niaittisoripts  ami  cho*r«-' 
titittsures  were  the  result  of  thU  meanun*.  T'^ 
(lay  the  library  Ja  no  longer  able  to  oooni  is 
wealth.  It  is  known  to  havt-  ovpf  thrw  millx* 
printed    books,  one  hundred    thuutuuid  duX' 
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3ipt»,  two  million  five  hundred  thouBand 
>tainp*(,  engravings  and  maps,  and  one  htmdred 
and  twenty  tIiou»and  medals  or  tiistoncal  in- 
ttcriptionB. 

All  of  thia  wealth  is  placed  at  the  free  dia- 

poKal  of  the  public,  nnder  certain  conditions. 

For  the  printed   works  there  ai'e  two  depart-- 

nta.     The  public  reading  room,  entrance  to 

kich  18  in  th«  Rue  CollHrrt,  whei-e  eonie  sixty 

Mmaitd  volumes  are  placed  at  the  dinposal  of 

B  general  public,  is  a  room  capable  of  Hccom- 

dnting  two  hundred  and  fifty  readen*.     Tliis 

ora  cIo(m»  at  four  o'clock  and  'm  oi>en  to  the 

Ulilic  on  Sundays,     The  other  department  of 

nteJ  Ijookn  is  the  Salle  de  Travail,  or  study 

lu  oitler  to  jiroeure  admi^eiion  to  thin,  a 

dcr'tt  card    is  needed,  but  they  are  not  diffi- 

,  to  procure  on  application  lo  the  general 

;er  of    the  librarj-,  nft«r   furnishing  him 

itiKfactory    evidence     that    the   card    is 

I  for  the  purpose  of  study.     Even  with- 

t  ■  card,  ft  stranger  who  may  desini  to  con- 

t  some  work  vn\\,  on  stating  the  motives  of 

I  visit  to  the  librarian  in  charge  of  the  room, 

B  at  onoe  acJmitted  for  the  day. 

Salle  do  Travml    is  n  lai^  hall  with 
lofty  roof  lighted  by  nine  glass  domes  and  a 


window  which  occupies  nearly  the  w1ki)b< 
end.  The  walls  are  covprvd  with  booh 
floor  to  ceiling.  TLe  floor  in  caqirted 
linoleiuii,  so  that  the  heanest  tread  mi) 
noise.  Comfortahlti  arni-cliaira  and  «orv 
tables  and  iukt^tauds  are  atthedi^woii 
readers  in  sufficient  ournI>«rs  to  i 
three  hundred  and  fifty  at  a  tim 
printed  work  in  the  library',  ercejii 
at  the  disi)09ftl  of  the  reader,  while  i 
rooms  ai-e  cases  oontaining  some  three  tb( 
worka  of  reference  wliieh  c^an  be  i 
any  formality.  Certain  IxM>k(i  can  a 
suited  at  a  special  table,  under  the  | 
official,  and  on  nuother  tablu  lies 
collection  of  the  leading  periodicals  i 
languages. 

The  hours  in  the  Salle  de  Travail  m 
same  aa  iu  the  public  readUig^  room,  bo 
not  open  on  Sundays.  At  three  o'clo( 
more  books  are  given  out  unlcM  they 
been  called  for  before  that  hour.  Five  m 
before  four  o'clock  one  of  the  guardian 
,  nouneesiualoud  tone:  "  Gentlemen,  the li 


»  sttam 

tim^ 

ilc  aron 
iin^tlM 

the^ 


which  is  the  sigiudJ 


will  close    soon," 

return  of  the  books  and  the  obtaiuiiii'  e 

for  the  poitfoUos,  etc.,  with  which  net 
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habttuS  of  the  Salle  de  Travail  is  pretty  certain 
-  to  be  Bupplietl. 

The  ti.-|«u-tim-iit  of  engravings  and  stamps 
lud  tbt?  follection  of  geographical  charts  and 
maps  an-  alno,  like  the  Salle  de  Travail,  on  the 
gnHitiJ  tlof»r.  In  the  former  a  ropy  of  almost 
any  engraving  that  has  ever  been  struck  in 
Fnuicf  may  bo  sft-n  arranged  and  classified  in 
Lu-gt-  voluinea.  Those  charts  and  maps  which 
are  at  alt  cuHouh  or  interesting  are  an'anged  in 
g\a»  wwea.  These  departments,  like  the  gallery 
of  rai'e  manuscripts,  are  open  to  the  gencr-al 
public  twice  a  week,  but  readers  with  tickets 
to  the  Salle  de  Travail  are  always  admitted  ty 
them  on  any  day.  On  the  second  flo()r  one 
wing  i«  occnjHed  by  a  splendid  gallei-y  whose 
dfcoration  dat^^-s  back  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
im<l  in  which,  arranged  in  glass  cases,  are  all 
the  rarest  maimscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
U(fanry.  Although  placed  here  for  exhibition, 
Hpiy  of  Ibem  may  be  called  for  and  examined,  or 
"Oaed,  under  the  eye  of  one  of  the  librarians,  in 
a  r(»oms[>eciallyarrangedfor  tile  piirjKwe,  where 
tbtifu  ii*  eveiy  accomnioilation  that  can  be  desired 
r  Honie  neventy  remlers  at  a  time, 

Tiu  buildings  occupied  by  the  National  Li- 
mry  bt-^ame  the  proi)erty  of  the  State  In  1721, 
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wlieu  it  was  purchased  after  the  Mure  of  tk    I 
notorious  *'  Mississiippi  "Law.      It  twl  hetnf 
cupied  before  that  failure  by  tlie  Bantjue  R-'jv 
and  prior  to  its  having  belong»nI  to  thiit  Wok  *     ^ 
Itad  successively  been    the   Palace  of  Ciidoil    i 
Mazarin,  the  pi-operty  of  the  Manjuif  M«m"    I 
and  the  maTiBion  of  the  family  of  Dc  Se^w^ 
It  is  as  the  Hotel  de  Nevers  that  it  wi*  \-' 
kiiown,  and  the    name  hajt  clung  to  tbc  olii-' 
portion  of  the  building  to  this  day.    A  rtoK* 
family   were  tlie    De   Nevern,  and  the  f^^'- 
iqnes   scnntlaleuse   of  thti    eighteenth  rrato^ 
are  filled    with  their  exploits.     One  Dudx-" 
de  Nevers  was  made  out  of  La  Quinautl  I' 
freane,  a  danseuse  of  the  OfK!r»,  who  haJ  l^' 
successively  the  mistress  of    Samuel  Brtwr^'- 
of  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  and  of  PhiUipfw  • 
Orleans.     It  was  in  this  building  that  the 
brary  was    permanently  ]oc»t«>(1    in  IT?4, »' 
became   known  as   the   Biblioth^ue  du  K 
Then  it  was  only  open   to  the  public  twii> 
week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  from  niiw  ».  • 
till  mid-day,  and  it  was  not  until    1792  thii 
was  opened  every  day.     Before  the  Ri-volDtji  ■ 
the  Bibliothfeque  dn  Roi   was  one  of  th*  (i- 
curiositios  of  the  capital,  an^l   among  th*-  r- 
vciiIt-s  of  tho  State  Dt^partnit-nt  at  Washinc:'  -' 
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T  he  found  Benjamin  Franklin's  i-eport  of 
^Twit  to  it.  Later,  in  1776,  Franklin  was  a 
qtient  visiter  for  the  purpose  of  study.  One 
day  at  the  ilftor  he  was  acco'^tcd  by  a  man  from 
Brittttiiy,  whose  name  was  Franr^uelin,  and  who 
was  amif  d  with  family  papers  which  he  belii-vcd 
establishi-d  a  ndatlonahip  between  him  and  th(i 

tican  minisrt^^ir. 
tf  financial  estahUuhinents  are  in  keeping 
the  other  institutions  of  the  capital,  the 
ig   on<'s   being  the  Bank  of  France  and 
the  Cri^iit  Lyonnaint'.     Mention  hus  elsewhere 

Km  made  of  the  latter  a.**  being  located  in  the 
olevard  de»  Italiena.  The  other,  the  Bank 
France,  took  the  place  of  the  OaKia  de» 
tnptes  Courants,  and  when  Napoleon  I  estal*- 
lished  it,  he  also  gave  it  a  hoDiu  by  plac- 
ing the  national  building  in  Paris,  known 
the  Oratoire,  at)  well  as  the  church  that 
u-'d  part  of  it,  at  the  di«|K)»al  of  tiio  Minister 
:  Finances  for  a  new  bank.  It  did  not  long 
1  in  flueh  narrow  (juartei-s,  however,  firnt 
Ting  to  an  old  mansion  in  the  Place  du 
Aires,  and  when  that  became  Uh}  small  for 
\  biwinesn,  the  tipleudid  Hdttd  d«  Toulou«t 
HpurchK8e<l.  That  mansion  is  •'till  its  home, 
boagh  it  bafl  been  neceMar}'  to  enlarg*;  the 


building  ttevera]  times  toaocommodatetite 
Deeds  of  the  bank. 

The  officials  of  the  institution  are  agonni 
and  two  under  governor?,  all  thrwof  iriwo 
lodged    in  sumptuous    apftrtin«ats  witkin 
walls   of  the  bank,  tht-ir  light  sn4  fwl  '• 
also   at    the  expense  of    thi'  " 
Board  of  Directors  ta  rompo^  ■  i 
three    centwurs    and    twelve    > 
compte.     Of  all  the  financial  ioBlilutiui^' -* 
rope,  the  Bauk  of  France  is  um]ue*tii>i«l''.j' 
one  which  enjoys  to  the  larg^i  txtent  tli-- 
fidence  of  the  Continental  public.     Tbi-  aa' 
balance  sheet  shows  on  the  averace  iinr>-uj 
of   ®642,000,000    in  papt;r  money,  |wvilii« 
sight  to  bearer;  the  ttaine  balance-  sbwi  < 
over  $300,000,000  In  gold  and  over  iiOl'. 
000  in  silver,  on  hand,  l>esi(lt>M  which  tbm 
always  about  $125,000,0(X>  worth  of  oomci 
eial  paper  on  deposit  in  the  bank'<«  raull? 
strong  boxes.     The  Bank  of  Franco  t*  iIm?  'I 
bank  in    the   Kepublic  that  may  Imik  p 
money. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  inatittrtioo  poon 
a  cash  box  such  as  no  other  countrx  u 
world  can  show.  The  amount  it  had  oa  i 
at  the  time  of  its  last  balance  i 


its  own  temple  of  s 
surroanded  exteriorl 
columns,  and  crowded 
throng  who  do  all  thi 
brokers.  The  numbt 
another  on  the  Boiirs 
thousand,  but  there 
who  hold  seats  in  ti 
are  known  as  "  agent; 
eiclasive  privilege  ol 
public  funds  and  the 
selling  securities  of 
charge  of  each  agent 
$325,000  to  $360,000 
life  and  can  be  willed 
?uch  heir  may  only  I 
Bourse  by  appointmen 
Republic, 

The  Boorae  opens 
uoon.  and  closes  at  th 
the  year  except  on  Sm 
Ascension  Day,  July  1 
Assumption  Day,  All 
m^'i.  The  building  i 
citizens  in  full  eujoynw 
and  to  nil  foreigners; 
mptrt  who  have  not  pai 
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^nt  allowed  on  the  floor  where  transactions 

i-arried  on,  although  they  may  watch  the 

'■•'ding!*  from  the  galleries.     Cash  sales  are 

illy  itettleU  the  same  day  that  the  order  is 

■  lu      Speculative  transactions  are  H|K>ken  of 

•■ing  A  terine,  and  they  are  always  closed  at 

i  dat<.i«,  which   in  nearly  all   ca.ses,  are  the 

.  -'nth  and  last  day  of  the  month.     Settling 

is  called  tiff  nidation ;  when  it  falls  on  a 

:tiday  or  legal  holiday  it  Is  advanced  tweuty- 

our  hourB. 

There  u  atiotbor  stock  exchange,  run  by  what 

■  termed  the  coulisse,  where  buKineax  ia  con- 

hioted    in    the   ntreet,  even    ou  the  steps  and 

mder  the  portico  of  the  Bourse.     There  is  also 

I   Petite  Bourse  carrietl  on    after  the  regular 

Sonne  htM  clo«eiI,  al«o  a  Bourse  dtt  Soir,  run 

ia  the  eveniug  by  speculators;  these  other  ei- 

llwiges  ore  infringementa  on  the  monopoly  of 

tlw  agents  de  change,  but    they  do  not  Hnd  it 

■  (heir  interest  to  interfere  with    them.     As 

■^  m  the  traiwacttonn  of  the  ooulissiei-s   am 

;r-ly  »|jeculative,  they  can  get  almig  without 

iLe  awintaiiu!  uf  the  ageiittt,  but  when    a  caxh 

9  is  made,  or  there  i«  a  pnrcham-  of  lientfs, 

jto)  of  an  agunt  du  change  Iweomvs 
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A  aubterraueaii  cit;  bene»th  Pnris — Tlw  impidl  ki''' 
over  a  aeries  of  ctiasms — Sewora.  caUceiBbMlii 

BLone  quairioa — ^Tlioee  wJio  are  downio  ihfrii 

uuder-tuwii  —  Eight  huiitlred  miles  of  dr»i»-1 
principle    posed  by  Profi-^sor    PMt^or— " 
conditions  of  9alabritir — Tlirt-c  main  **»«•»" 
meroHs  secoiKlary  ones — Ttic  Collr«t«ird'Ai 
— Thtit  of  MarcuHU  and  lliat  at  da  N»nl— tiifl 
under  llie  river — Vcgetatilu  gunleiu  of  OweriH 
—All  telegnipli  wires  uinl  WAter  pipe*  i 
sewers — How    the   Paris  sowers  ar*  c 
Immense  nmonnt  of  wnter  consumeil — Tlic  "w 
Piiris,  and  how  the  city  camu  up  out  of  it — A  li 
to  the  Piiris  sewers — Banqueting  bnnnlli  t^  a 
itiil — \fileB  on  miles  of  oatntwrnbe,  and  onrl 
million  Inimait  skulls. 


BEtfE.VTU  tbia  brilliant,  intelligent,  lit 
ble  city  tliat  we  are  here  dealing  with,  thttf 
11  wonderful  aubtun-anean*  citv,  and  wt  it 
necessary  to  »ee  everything-  we  will  now  | 
down  into  tlit»  newers  luid  tbo  eatoMMil 
Babylon  was  a  city  five  tirneti  {^reai*r  tli 
Paris  is,  but  the  soil  where  her  ruin*  lie  « 
tered  rounil  alMMit  is  a  perfectly  flat  pbio. 
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ns  shonld  happen  to  tumble  into  niiriH, 
h  I  liojM!  limy  ii«ver  Ik*,  lit'r  soil  would 
■ -Eit  tlio  ai<pect  of  a  comer  of  earth  briHtling 
■  TiioiintjiinH  of  d»l)ri»,  scooiH-d  with  gidfn. 
.  l»esid(>«  tho  8«tverftl  hilU  on  which  she  so 
lily  t»i(-s  Paris  is  built  over  a  series  of 
-'lis  siiiwrinciimbi'Ut  or  froMsiiig  each  other, 

■  r^,  oitacondw,  nnd  old  stone  (juarrics  fonii 

■  ■   under-Parisian  worhls,  iinkno«Ti,  niyste- 
I  -,   terrif)'ing  s(»int'timc*,  and  when-in   arc 

.i..idcd  a  iteries  of  i»ccuc'«  that  often  take  on 

I  interest  which  is  both  gliwniy  and  fantastic 

I>uwn  thupc  liv«  in  ik-aci-  or  at  war,    wome- 

1.'   after   the  manner   of    mankind,  an    ex- 

I'ly    vftriegated,    strangt*   ami    unexpected 

i,    such    as    rats,    cat»    that    havp    "gone 

ly,"  molefl,  bat«,  llmrds,  toads  and  nuiuer' 

'<iher  thingH  and  crpjittinu)  of  the   intiect, 

il<',  nnd  animal  kingrloniH.     There  arc  men, 

•^•wvr   laljaiirprs,    city    engineers,  custom 

-.■    ofBcern,   sod    vagat>ond8.       Mon-ox-er, 

i-iv  are  toiiristn  who  oocnsionally  pminenadf* 

this  claiwic   undiT-town    while  "Htiidjring" 

Qrope;  and  yet  what  is  the  short  bit  of  canal- 

Btion  nhown  to  theiii,  compared  to  the  eight 

1  mileft  of  subt«?rrancftn  drains  that  are 

Uy  underlyiDg  the  capital  t  and  what  U 
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the  aliort  space  of  prepared  "  catacomV"  < 
liibited  to  passing  travellers,  alongside  d  t 
iinmeiisity  of  i-etil  cataconibs  beiiesili  P»ri 
which  are  uever  opeued  to  public  \irvii  1 
this  lower  and  obscure  city  many  a  being  ^ 
went  down  merely  to  look  from  curiosiiy  k 
i-enmiued  to  die,  heing  lost  forever  in  its  dl 
labyrinths. 

This  imuiense  subterraiiean  Paris  b  » !«» 
city  under  a  capital  which  all  the  wo»U  ' 
mires,  and  in  it,  besides  the  liviugand  tbei 
creatures,  many  kinds  of  apparatus  nre  cow 
trated.  Under  gloomy  vault«i  nm  nuswi 
water  pipes,  wires  for  telephone^  elfctiic  I^ 
ing  conduits,  telegraph  Uuef*,  pueuinatio  nk 
for  working  street  and  office  clock*,  or 
sending  wi-itten  messages,  etc,  Tbu»  m»< 
recross  ejich  other,  forming  thus  an  em 
network  of  iron  and  i>ottery  that  U  i^tpurt/i 
without  beginning  and  without  eni  Bfl* 
this  net  of  pipe!*,  tubea  and  wired,  otulrr  ' 
iirched  roofs  of  big  and  little  aewere,  slm 
descends  a  heavy  flow  of  wat^T  that  b«  aol 
Hex  aud  is  without  noise.  On  the  right  o  I 
the  left  side  of  each  of  these  caiiaU  i^  » tnJtm 
or  walk,  and  this  labj-rinth  in,  »tranir>?  I"  **J 
as  clean  ;is  it  in  mysterious.      Indvcd,  tkttt 
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3  themselvt's,  noted  the  \vorl(l  over  for 
cleanliness  and  good  condition,  ai-e  dirty 
.'  when  fompared  with  most  of  these 
^ountl  passage!^. 

r  principle  i«>sed  by  the   late    Professor 

one    of     the    grandest    geniuses    and 

Mt  benefactor*  of  the  nineteenth  centiirj', 

1  que  Boit  Tfitat  do  mi«6re  [ihyBiologiquu 

brganisme,  il  ne  peut  pas  cr^er  une  mal- 

[  In  malailie  vient  dii  dfliorn  et  est  pro- 

I  pur  iUs  genneu" — i«  no  longer  contested 

To   guarantee    the    human    body, 

r  it  \>e  rwltust  or  weak,  it  is  necessary  to 

all  the   [Mithogenic  niicrobfN  which 

1  in  cities,  eHi«'eiiilIy  in  all  the  material 

bed  for  living  puri)os*'s.     To  i!o  this  it  is  ob- 

".' itor)' that  these  materials  must  Iw  removed 

■:iiptly  befoi-e  putrefHotioii  sets  in,  and  thiw  is 

'  ■■,  an  u  nil"',  by  an   armngt-ment  of  suhter- 

'  "un  drains  which  convey  thu  filth  and  slojks 

I'lffn)  tea  plare  choiten  afar  off.     Thin  b» 

i    ■  moru  piMiipletfly  aridBatififaelnrily  in  Paris 

::i  it  it  in  any  other  city,  all  the  underground 

iiiiilrt  railed  ((ewers  lieing  tmn<iformed  into  a 

rijal    tributary,   the  watem    nf  whioh,   pUHhed 

^oug  by  machinery  invi.>nltMl  for  that  purjione 

inug  a  drnitiagtt    toward  the  ?tea  of  oue  hun- 
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dred  and  forty  luilliou 
matter. 

In  eveiy  modem  cit 
ated  or  what  its  size,  o 
ditioiis  of  salubrity  is 
all  kinds  of  debris  s 
household  slops,  excrei 
etc  This  problem,  mo 
ia  no  sea  to  help,  with 
in  the  cleansing  work, 
particular  difficulties  at 
large  populatiou,  and  1 
tions  whi(;h  had  to  be  ti 
thf  old  galleiies  that  an 
capital.  The  syateiu  of 
use  was  planned  by  Bel 
"  collectors  "  all  emptj 
down  the  river.  This 
which  was  begun  in  18fi 
the  war  of  1870,  but  it 
with  important  inipro^ 
iinivei'sal  throughout  Pi 
lerirs  of  all  kinds  total 
hiiinli-fd  thousand  meter 
Tirllcs),  and  the  public  a 
limkhvd  miles  long.  1 
tlian   (loulded   inside  of 
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rtiey  have  nli*o  Ijeen  imjiroved  m  almost  evpry 
particiilnr.  Tli*^  nioiit'y  devoted  to  tlie  nalubrl- 
iiu«  work  of  Kfcwcnige  during  this  abort  period 
has  Biiiounted  to  aboiit  eleven  milHoii  of 
doUsiit,  not  int^lndiiig  coiiaiu  uecL'saoiy  exjxiuat's 
and  wa^'S  shared  ■with  the  Water  Departnient 
iif  tile  Ki-ench  eajiitnl. 

This  evacuation  ny«t<'iii  of  Paris  is  composed 
Ltf  thrvo  general  eolIeetoi"s  and  an  ensemble 
of  Beoondar)'  rollertoifi  whirh  carry  off  all  the 
miters  coming  from  tributary  ^alk-rle?*.  The 
Bnt  general  collector  at  the  right  hand  r^ide 
of  the  river,  and  known  iih  thu  Collecteur  d'A»- 
uiferes'  follows  the  line  of  the  quad's,  or  river 
etntmnknient.H,  from  the  nrsi'tiat  I>at>in  to  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  wliieh  it  ci-osses,  goes 
ap  the  Hue  Koyale  and  the  Ilonlevard  Malt^* 
iiherltefl,  {MMM'rt,  sulilerrunean,  under  the  hill  of 
Mouceaii,  follows  the  road  to  A>«niere.t  and 
emptier  into  the  Seine  at  the  village  of  Cllchy, 
a  diHtJiure  of  m-veti  milen  from  it«  starting 
|ioiiit.  The  cunette  or  canal  of  the  main  aewer 
ia  eleven  feet  four  inches  wiile  by  four  feet 
four  inches  in  de[itli,  iind  itn  vaulted  roof  is 
fonned    of    a    d-ini-i-llip^c,  the    ^aiid  axia  of 

*  Thii  );rc>al  comhict  ran  )>o  com[>areil  OTil/  to  tlis 
CloMa  Maiima  of  Aiicifiit  Koine. 


/ 
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which,  situatetl  at  one  metre  and  i 
ti-ea  above  the  "  banquettes"  is  Hvt 
sixty  ceotimeti^es,  or  say  eighteeD  f 
iDches,  anil  the  siuuU  axis  U  at  i 
These  bnnqiiettes,  orsidingaare  I 
tres  wide. 

The  second  collector  or  raaiu  >■  ' 
the  left  side  of  the  river  and  i- 
CoUecteur  Marceau.  It  le-aves  th<'  1^ 
Saiut  Marcel,  follows  the  Rue  Gt*& 
Hilaire,  where  it  i-eceires  the  watan 
Bi^vre,  the  Rue  de  .Tussieu,  ibe  1 
:6eoles,  Rue  Monge,  Boiilevardi  St.  I 
and  St.  Michel,  liue  of  the  ijuayji,  p 
siphon  undei'  the  Seine,'  an<i  by  Robtt 
passage  under  the  Avenue  Marceau,  tl 
de  I'Etoile  (Arc  de  Triomphe),  An 
gram,  Rue  de  Caarcelles,  Place  f 


H 


■  Tlie  Biplion  under  the  river  at  the  Pootd*' 
composed  of  tiTO  sheet  iron  tubos,  each  mi 
(thirty-nine  inches)  iti  diaroetttr  iDterim 
rivets  and  holes  hoUliiig  tlirso  iron 
finished  so  ils  to  make  them  jicrfeotly  ■ 
bottom  of  the  Seine  tlieso  two  tnbo*  mn  I 
of  concrete  forty  ccntimetnia  (Qftoon  a 
iaciios)  thick,  and  tbeyaroalso  covered  y 
coating  of  this  snmi'  inutflrial. 


THE  COLLECTEUH  DU  NORD. 


*fter  li^aving  Paris,  goes   under  the  streets  iti 
I.'-valloia  Ferret  to  dischai'ge  finally  into  the 
■.  -jUecteur  d'AsniSres  a  little  above  the  latter's 
mouth.     Meanwhile  it  gathcre  iu  the  wati^rs  of 
TT  ft  surface  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
jSMir hectares  un  the  left  side  uf  the  nverand  of 
^^Bdit  hundred  and  five  hectares  on  the  right, 
^^■jn  all  ahout  hIx  thousand  two  hundn>d  and 
^mfty  ftcn-s  an  against  five  thoui*ftnd  three  hun- 
dred acres  drained  by  the  other  main  already 
ni«^ntion(!>t).    The  length  of  thi«  second  one  is 
aJi*o  ai>out  fievuu  inile^. 

Finally  we  have  the  CoUecteur  du  Nord  the 
piirpowe  of  which  wan  to  give  a  flow  to  the  watem 
frf  thu  hills  on  the  right  sideuf  the  Seine  which 
often  dewentls  in  ton-ents  and  inundates  large 
I  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  waitlf. 
i  main  M-wer  de]uu'tM  from  the  ceinotcry  of 
3  I^  Chaiw,  follows  the  exterior  Ixmlevard 
ling  the  Buttcit  Chauniont),  and  the  Rue 
rAIletnagne,  crof«««  the  caual  and  a  part  of 
I  Vilette  and  of  La  ChaiH-lle,  leaven  the  city 
r  the  Port<>  de  la  Cliiipelle  and  go*-*  towanl 
mt  Denia  where  it  einpticM  into  the  River 
But  this  result  is  not  tnie  of  the  pntteiit 
urat  Now  ilM  wntem  arc  idint^t  idl  enrrie^l 
'  by  a  galler)'  of  derivation   that  conductn 
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them  to  Genevilliers. 
noi'thei'n  main  iusidc  ai 
over  seven  miles  and  a  h 
whose  combined  length 
twenty-one  miles,  ai-e 
main  sewers,  as  we  und 
in  Paris,  for  they  are  fed 
ones  which  themselves 
other  mains    that    conn 

'  Irrigation  of  tlie  lands  ni 
ill  1872.  The  sewage  used 
lectors.  Tliut  part  of  it  : 
eewer  of  tbe  north  is  taken 
rivei',  carried  acroas  by  me, 
anil  convoyed  thence  by  tre 
the  hilly  parts  of  Paris,  it 
tlio  slopcof  the  ground  to  it 
it  taken  from  the  Asnidres 
has  to  be  raised  at  Clicliy 
reservoir,  ivhenco  it  is  taki 
thres  feet  seven  inches  in  di 
the  river  at  the  Pont  de  CI 
sidewalks  of  the  bridge  and 
conduit  of  masonry,  whieli 
.lauds.  Arriving  at  its  des 
dintribiited  over  the  plain 
'J'he  water,  havinsr  deposite< 
carried  nff  into  the  Seine  b] 
driiiiinse  ptpps  wliTch  havear 
live  miles.     The  amount  of  1 
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qiisrtera    where    snuiUer  galleries    run    tlii'ir 
..ur»e. 
AuoUier  thing,  these  inferior  mains,  also  bold 

(e  water  pijws  ^i"'  l><^i<l(:s  tht>y  t-ontain    all 
h  arteriea  for  t^Iupbonic  and  telegrajihif  ror- 
ppondence,  the  pneumatic  tiiVwa,  l»y  nieanw  of 
hich  written  me«eagps  are  sent,  flie  pijips  for 
eomprvstted  air  that  inovu  the  hamlK  of  public 
elocki*  ill  the  thoroughfnros  of  Pnrihi,  t-tf.     The 
great  advantsg.?    which  the  sywteni    has   over 
•    that  in  other  vitieii  will  bi;  r<>cognised  at  utirc; 
n  away  with  aerian  lint-s  of  wln-a  for  the 
ntMion  of  electricity  and  thus  the  danger, 
I  of  stoims,  the  breaking  of   wiri's,  the 

I  hnndrod  and  tweiity-eiglit  acres  in  1972  to 

hlnintlrH  and  thirty  acrci  at  the  eml  of  181)0, 

efroand  rvnt  hnd  incrvued  darinfi  the  winie  titn* 

I  918  to  *%)  thp  boctiini,  two  and  one-balf  acre*, 

o  as  high   M  tS.-lOO  tho  hfirlam,  and  lonie  litnd  hu 

It  wld  U  high  M  $4,MH>  the  hn-Uro.     The  pfbdnnt 

r  h«N<t«rr  hu  been  forty  thooaand  hpad*  nt  rnhlM^p. 

r  listT  thoo«nnil  nrtlnholcca.  or  two  hundred  tinmnand 

Undi  of  heert.  while  eisht  hundred  CO*"  have  bwin 

mriabcd  by  (ho  aid  of  thi-  horbi  and  pl«»U  irrigalwl. 

e  report  of  I  he  enjcinwr*  mt  t  hat  fmm  thn  •tandpoint 

if  boalth  the  irriirntH  Utidi  Imivo  nothitin  lobo  d«irw). 

hllUTfttnra  who  fumf  lo  rent  the  land   Increawd  th* 

nitation  of  Gvnovillion  iblrty-foiir  p»r  «>nt  from 
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incoaveniences  due  to  vibratioii,  etc.,  is  ill 
wholly  escaped. 

Themauner  of  constmctingtbeseParisw 
is  easily  explained.  Formerly  tlie  foM^ 
wa3  made  of  blocks  of  stone,  Now  ti 
is  cnrcfully  prepared  aiid  tbere  i«  I 
thick  layer  of  concrete,  like  tlmt  i 
iug  the  streets,  as  a  bed  for  the  stonctl 
asphalt.  On  this  t-eposes  the  massive  l 
which  forms  the  sewer.  Evurv  coIUt 
is  supposed  to  comprise  t^vo  part^ ;  tJi«l 
to  which  the  water  is  confined  in  dry  1 
iiud  the  galleiy — that  is  all  the  rest  of  th«  M 
which  ia  made  lai-ge  enotigh  to  |ienUt 
working  men  to  circulato  freelv.  The  i 
sewera  connecting  ■with  the  houses  or  the 
walks  and  gutters  are  alwj  culled  galli 
Some  of  the  smaller  sewers  have  cmmAh 
water  (lomng  along  the  curved  bottofs. 
curving  bottom,  even  for  tlie  caneltes,  is 
ferred  by  the  engineers  as  tending  to  gn 
ch^anliness,  especially  when  the  flow  isi  it 
the  stream  being  always  kept  in  the  middfc 
all  impurities  tending  to%vard  it  The  o 
form  ia  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be 
strongest,  and  i»  almost  universal  in  aO 
smaller  sewers  recently  conatructetL     Fmn 
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i  stone  was  entirely  nmd.    Then  the  lower 
t  of  the  sewer  ((■'iw/?e)aiHl  psi-t  of  the  walls 
B  gallery  wt-re  iiuule  of  cut  utoim  mul  the 
pperpart  of  the  gallery  of  the  liglit  and  [xir- 
oiu  iiHMiliirre,  tilK^il  in  with  hydrnnlic  linit^  iiintlp 
into  a  concrete.     To  render  the  inner  nni-faee  as 
nnaoth  na  possible  it  is  nsually  eovert^d  with  a 
oooting  of  hyilrauliclinie.     The  general  collet-- 
Wt  that   has   been  cotiipareil    to    the    ancient 
Mftxima,  was  thiw  built   of  Htone  wt 
I* hydraulic  ooment,  except  where  it  was  con- 
by  tunneling,  where  ordinary  cement 
I  (ntbstitutotL 

JI  the  sewers  of  the  Palis  fij'stoin  are  divide*! 
D  fift^yn  cla.'wes  the  dimensions  nf  which  vary 
1  Ihow  of  the  givat  Colloctttur  d'Aanitrfu, 
which  U  kno»'n  as  class  number  one,  to 
ridnl  sewers  two    nieln-s    thirty   centimulrea 
gh,  ami  one  metre  thirty  centimetres  wide  at 
B  widest  |K>int,  known  an  class  nnmlier  fifteen, 
;  which  connect  each  houne  with  thn  nuun 
(rers.     Thf^fe  are  cut  off  fram  the  house  by 
*  of  an  iron  grating  fa^t^ned  by  two  dif- 
vnt  locks,  the  key  uf  one  Wing  in  the  |Kiii.-^-»- 
1  of  the  city  authorities,  the  other  in    tht> 
lodii  of  the  owner  of  the  building,  and  a)K>ut 
■erj-  one  bundn-d  and  sixty-tive  feet  there  i^  a 
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cbiininee  de  descent,  or  manhoV. 
kuoMTi,  the  usefulness  of  sewers  d« 
sist  merely  in  letting  (Jetritus  ran  iJ 
from  kitcliea  tanks,  closeta,  aiicl  othiT^ 
for  such  "  drippings  "  xroiild  soon  choke 
flow  of  waters  if  they  were  It-ft  io  setde 
bottom  of  the  canals,  hence  a  eon^tankl 
of  them  is  absolutely  necessarj-. 
is  called  the  enrage,  that  is  to  say,  t 
of  cleansing,  and  the  importance  of  I 
will  be  recognised  when  it  \s  recalled^ 
actual  development  of  the  galleriea  to  1 
cleaned  reaches  the  fonuiJahle  tigure  of 
hundred  miles  in  total  length.  The  «ir 
accomplished  by  an  ingenious  arrai^ 
called  a  bateau-pftntie,  and  tbei)e  are  bo 
carts,  at  the  front  of  each  of  which  is  I 
shield  having  the  exact  dimeUMions  and  sh 
that  portion  of  the  sewer  through  whic 
water  flows.  The  shields  or  flood-gat 
pierced  with  holes  large  enough  to  l 
water  to  forcti  itself  through,  but  sniall  e 
to  check  more  solid  matter,  and  as  the  bo 
down  stream  in  the  canals  all  solid  aoca 
tions  are  pushed  along  in  front  of  the  « 
It  may  be  stated  en  jxissoiit  that  it  iai 
boats  Ihat  visitors  are  taken  through 


CURAGE  OF  BATEAU  VANNES.         t>M 

f  the  Paris  sew«r».     Boats  are  used  in  the 

^  oondiictora ;  in  the  HitmlhT  ones  the  work 

De  by  cars  running  on  rails  set  on  each 

ifae  cimal,  and  which  of   course  are  also 

rith  vftnnes.     In  the  gmAllfst  eewers 

b  cleansing  iirotvBs  in  acfomplished  by  men, 

■'Wearing  stout  leather  hooti,  with  k-gginga 

leotne  up  t<»  the  thigh,    and  ai-nied  witli 

,  BWi*p  thorn  out  at  fre<inent  intcrvalf. 

'mains"  that  have  a  cunctte  dt-yiU  of 

EmetTfS  fifty  a'ntinietreH  and  a  width  of 

wtrM  twenty  wintinictn-^,  boatH  are  utied, 

f  ID  those  where  the  c'tuette.*  are  no  more 

Mhirty   centimetres  to  one  metre  twenty 

•ntimrtn«i,  railn  are  laid  doMn  on  which  tnickn 

■11  or  wagons  circulate.     The  fltnul -gates  in  the 

int  part  tif  thn  iKjatHor  carts  are  lowered  into 

■■iirpcnt,  and  thehcnly  of  water  which  fonna 

•ro  theni  makes  an  energetic  wash  when  the 

i.le«  move  quickly.     A  great  deal  nf  sand 

-    into   the    Pari*  sewers.     Tlie  etn-rta  are 

1 1 :.' constantly  stream  with   sand  and  gravel 

i-nitf-ction  for  horses'  hoofs  against  slipping, 

',  mowt  of  this  ttniid  flridn  Itn  way  into  the 

But  it  is  not  difHctilt  to  get  nd  nf  it 

I  all   pusher!  forwanl  with  the  boat  or 

The   quantity  of  Baud    hu  greatly 


dlnuoished,  however,  since  t 
wooden  pavements.     Moreover  of  nea 
it  has  \>een  customary  to  supply  eertii 
mouths   with  sheet  irou  baskets  ] 
holes  intended  to  let  the    water  ' 
which  are  fine  enough  to  cAtch  the  r 
all  manure,  the  vegetable  detritus  of  2 
Centrales  or  other  large  market^  etc,  i 
aU  the  different  galleries  are  easy  t 
nif^n,  boats  and  cars,  as  the  mecl 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  effective^  j 
mouths  or  emptj-ing  ends  of  the  < 
large  enough,  a  continuous   niov-ei 
fluid   and   materials  in    the  Caus] 
throughout  the  entire  system,  and  i 
always  fatally    aoeompanied    by   f«nv 
and  infection,  is  completely  guarded  i 

Tlie  amount  of  water  couflumed  1 
of  Paris  and  the  people  is  imini 
stieets  are  washed  daily  through  a  gnaB 
the  year.  Tlie  public  fountains  are  ii 
alile,  Tliere  were  formerly  nume-mus 
In  the  hillsides,  and  there  are  also  two 
of  impoitauce — the  ci-eek  Menilmontrt 
the  brook  of  the  Biivre.  This  la-r 
a  pond,  not  a  jETeat  distance  from 
and    enters    Paris    at     OeutiUy 
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TIIK  MKN'ILMONTANT.  995 

It    id    twfiity-wix   miles   long.       W'lieii 

Uen  by  rains  it  is  the  iiifansof  convt-yiafrs 

BsidcrHble  anioiiiit  of  water  into  the  coIU'ctiiig 

■er  tliat  is  obliged  to  rucoivc  it.     This  stream 

lUi'd  for  a  part  of  it*»  course  within  the 

In  soiDti  pla«*«,  it  iH  coviTi'd,  while  else- 

,  for  a  Hhort    distance,  it  flows  between 

1  bankru     The  Meniluiontaut,  which  Luh 

tmost  of  its  original  volume,  was  also  gradu- 

r  tanied  into  a  collecting  »ewer. 

Tm*  only  larg«  an-a  of  the  city  which  cannot 

conveniently    tlrained   into   the     Collector 

fcnilmontant,   the    (.'olleclor    Marcesii  or  the 

flr  Asniires,  all  of  which  aro  finally  ad- 

t  into  one  seM-er  and  empty  int<»  the  river 

A«niin's,  U   the   Northea«teiii    dinti-ict, 

irhoNu   drainage*  is   collected  into  an  indepen- 

nt  collecting  seiver  that   cmptii^it   into    the 

Hn»  near  Sl  Dcuim.     To  give  an  idea  of  the 

otity  of  water  which  these  newers  receive  I 

ill  state  here  that  between  the  River  Heine 

I  the  Platv  Periiro  the  Collerteiir   Slan-ean 

riea   an   average   of  one     huudn'd  and   ten 

OUfiand  cubic  metres.     Of  course  this  amount 

considerably  increased  during  rain  *rtonu«, 

1  KometimeM  the  wnt4>rs  riiw  up  to  the  summit 

tbe  arch.     On   theM'   orciurion!i   iho    tiiain 
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Hewer  leading  to   Asiii&res  empttea  noTE 
twenty-five    cubic  lueti'ea  every 
flow  varies  according  to  time  of  j« 
of  ilay  or  niglit.      It  ivaches  iti  av«| 
mum  at  six  o'clock  in   the  evening, 
ceiids  to  tbe  minimum  about  four  o'clock 
muniirig.     It  is    evident  that  tht-w  v«ri 
(lepeiul  largely  on  tlie  habits  of  tloines^ 
and  at  certaiu  hount  some  of  tbe  le-iatir 
fire  quite  empty  of  water. 

Until  the  year  1882  only  the  water 
sewers  was  used  for  sewer  pnrpoTnitj 
that  year  the  city  autboHtiei)  bt^^d 
tute  purer  wat«r  for  the  dirty  sluioe^ 
establishing  reservoirs  of  £roni  eight  1 
cubic  metres  capacity  in  th«  sewers  1 
no  sewera  are  built  now  in  Pjiria  but  whi 
supplied  with  these  reservoirsf,  and  thcj 
also  been  placed  in  nearly  all  tbe  uld 
Tliey  are  placed,  now  at  tbe  ftoiut  oii 
a  sewer,  now  at  its  highest  point, 
top  of  a  sewer  which  ha«  two  branches 
at  the  crossing  of  tbe  galleries,  i»o 
I>e  made  to  flow  in  two  directiuiia. 
ervoirs  are  filled  sufficiently  often  to^ 
or  three  cleansings  daily,  and  thio  clea 
and  keeping  in  repair  of  tht>  Parts  ^vvnok 
about  $480,000  annually. 
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SITE  OK  THE  CITY.  2y; 

lie  lajnug  out  of  the  principal  subteiTanean 

ries  proviil«(l  for  by  this  systtiiu  of  caiialii^ 

I  hiwl  to  be  dettrmiuej  by  tbe   s\in\H>  and 

tture  of  tlie  soil,  therefore  it  in  well  to  know 

aometbing  of  the  coutiguration  of  Piiris.     The 

occupies  a  broiul  deep  baMiii,' nearly   five 

I  ill  bn-adth  from  Nortli  to  South  and  e.x- 

^  al>out  eiglit  mile)«  along  both  buuki4  of 

$  Btver  Seine  from  the  East  westward.    On  all 

I  are  hillii,    wood>4  and  farming  tmburtian 

hlds  that  slof*  toward  the  town,  ami  from  any 

of  tbew  owrIo<»kingeminenceH  a  Hplendid  view 

u  obuiiied  of  thi!  Wautiful  capital.      Ami  tt»- 

penally  gmtid  tbi»<  urban  panorama  when  »cen 

from  the  lop  of  Moutniiirlre,  fn>m  the  heights 

ilf  the  Butte's  Cbftumont,  or,  Wtter  (*till,  i»er- 

from    the   colline  of  Kt.    Cloud    and  it^ 

nt   bill  of  Meudon.     On  the    right  bank 

B  river  the  height*  of  Belleville,  at  the  ex- 

Vine  Ea«t  of  town,  fonn,  l)etw«'n  the  Kaiil»ourg 

Antoine  and  that  of  tbe  Temple,  a  hilly 

liu  of  tutine  rtOlef  whieh,  from  the  ban-ier  of 

Jidient,  diuM  off  at  the  iKJttoin  of  the  Hue 

tbe /(iW/<*«  of  the  Bonne  Nouvelle  and 

e  btuin  de  Paria  eit  lo  crnlre  nttrarliff,  I'mtimn  Ic 
n  centrml  va\  le  rtntrw  rrpuUi/,"  ujr4  M.  do  Bvau- 
nt  ia  hi*  "  DMoripUou  Q«uliig4iino  d*  U  FiSDoe." 


of  the  Monlins  bein 
ripples.  To  the  Sout 
and  extending  toward 
fonning  the  Faubour 
Marais.  To' the  Nortl 
Buttea  Chamnont  and 
there  opens  a  valley  wl 
Seine,  On  the  West 
that  of  Chaillot,  proL 
Montuiartre  (fi'oni  -\vhii 
the  Plain  o£  Moncean), 

The  left  ei.le  of  th< 
nioimtaiii  or  hill  of  Sa 
smaller  bill  on  which 
Saint  Germain  des  Pr6s 
valleys.  Tlie  creek  o; 
spoken  of  as  famous 
where  the  best  Fi-enc 
leathers  are  made,  flows 
these  valleys. 

Another  thing,  Paris 
nioiHinieuts,  has  come  u 
of  its  own  site.  When 
or  when  re-fomiing  it, 
of  tLe  Universe  puta  pr 
excellent  building  ma 
where  Paris  no\v"  stands, 


IT  STANDS  ON  A  DEEP  «ULF.  aftS 

prtch,  when  a  city  started  into  existence,  man 
■ul  only  to  Btn-tch  fortli  his  liaiuU  and  ilig  up 
all  tlmt  wm  wanted  to  make  the  to\vu.  Htrtr 
waa  nwk  for  ma-snivi'  buildings  ;  there  a  stone 
of  tiotT  grain,  which  would  receive  the  most 
delicat«  sculjiture  on  its  fact';  further  on  a 
henvier  wtrt  that  would  do  for  ruldile  work, 
Uif  nvxt  1o  it  wax  n  kind  of  millstone  which 
kesthe  b<-8t  of  foundfttionn,  walls  and  arches ; 
P  by  wa«  Knn<lstonf  for  ntrcet  jiavenicutj* ; 
t  finally  thi-re  were  hard  flint  rocks  with 
hieh  to  strew  the  roiuk. 

(It  WAH  iHtcauHe  (H>  much  of  thitt  »tone  was 
1  in  buildinf^thcold  Piu-is  of  ageii  gone  that 
deni  Paris  now  standtt,  so  to  speak,  over  the 
frnUit  and  ohai^mti  thus  excavated.  All  the  Ktone 
tjunrrifs  whii'Ii  fumirthed  material  for  the  con- 
rtnictiou  of  the  city  during  twenty  o-nturies 
are  now  within  the  walU  of  Parii«.  Thoxe 
immenM>  excavations,  from  wlicnce  millinnft  of 
"TH  of  building  stones  were  dug  iluring  abnott 
■iintU^iwi  yeam  ait*  l»eneatb  the  city  now. 
Iliewt  are  enomioDH  o]M>ning)«;  in  numeroiM 
I  tbijy  are  two  »tonei4  high  ;  gulf  on  gulf. 
tf  LuxvnilHmrg  iMilm-t'  with  it-*  splendid  ]wirk, 
I  Obaemtory,  tbn  Pautbt-on,  the  Th^Atre  dt* 
hIAon — cIiureliL-a,  hou«eN,  xlreela,  ganlenn,  etc, 
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all  stand  on  and  ftlx>ve  t 
the  long-since  abandoned 
which  to-day  are  spoker 
Paris  catacombs. 

It  has  already  been  dei 
city  in  the  world  is  als 
underneath  its  cellars. 
sewers  of  Paris  by  Bru: 
tor  Hugo,  wafl  "  a  noetui 
jx'st  and  asphyxia,"  bu 
tluit  sort  in  the  aubterram 
Tlie  sewer  sidewalks  ai 
stagnant  genus  to  destr 
there  are  electric  light*,  i 
lanterns  to  illume  the 
Moreover  there  is  an  arm 
white,  and  there  are  open 
iiigs,  boats  that  float  t 
stream,  with  endless  tun 
every  direction.  Once  i 
Piess,  always  prompt  ar 
fharity,  organised  a  ffite 
fi-rei-s  by  a  teiTible  cala 
iifigliljourlng  state,  and  th 
n  visit  to  the  sewei-s,  or,  i 
it,  "an  excumon  into  the 

AVc  flHseiubled  in  a  ter 


IX  TIIK  I.A.ND  OV  RATS.  ;tOI 

■"hy  the  Churvli  of  the  Madeleine,  where  there  in 
.  »  flowiT  market  every  Taestlay  and  Pruliiy,  ami 
lere  we  desoendtid  by  u  wjudiiig  flight  of  stone 
ll»,  iugroiipw  of  ten  st  a  time,  down  into  a 
1  sewKr,  that  o£  the  Collecteur  d'Aaniires. 
Uly  when  people  are  taken  through  these 
bt«miliuatt   cunaln  the    j^lidea    carry    a    few 
■ches   and    nothing  in  Been    extvpt    what   is 
■Imled  within  the  zone  of  that  rather  nncer- 
Ka  light.     But  on  thief  partieularaft4:nuK)ii  the 
atire  length   of  (ht»  wwei-a  visited  was  bi'il- 
ntly  and  gaily  illuminated.     Chinei^e  huitems 
bang  ill  fetituonH  from  vaulted  roofs,  and  vincH 
of  eliTtric  flowera  »t]uirkled  along  the  side  walln. 
At    fretjuent   intervala  ntood    men,  stutue-Uke 
Bliolding  lighted  torcheH,    while    colouivd  fm>a 
«t«il  here  ami  there  in  the  watern  of  the  gal- 
It  wax  a  wondt-rful  sight  in  all  i)artitv 
and  us  we  pa'wed  through  the  sti'angt-ly 
rilliant  underworld  the  nimldlng   of  wheek 
nd  the  t«ound»  of  the  city  wa^  dindy  heard, 
at  it  wan  not  a  noiw  of  overhead,  it  wemed 
Rooine  from  around  and  under  u^.     In  ]>laeeM 
ft  eould  M«  ahead  for  several  hundivd  yanU 
bile  we  rouhl  look   hack,   intu  the  Hbiniug 
lolaun,  ijuite  aitfar.     Then   wheu  we  came  lo 
tiouH  our  eyea  were  inturetitnl  iu  four  or 


five  different  dii^ 
There  were  no  su 
ined  of  a  se'wer,  h 
ness.  It  could  \ 
walls  and  ceilings 
the  moisture  that 
nnusiial  warmth  i 
At  our  feet,  betw 
flowed  a  sluggish  i 
there  ran  level  waj 
Over  these,  but  el< 
and  iron  pipes  st 
largest  cast-iron  pi 
pure  water  into  the 
domestic  purposes, 
phone  wires  were 
enclosed  in  leaden 
tuWs  were  of  cast  : 
Floating  on  the  s 
number  of  flat-bot 
were  invited  to  tal 
^Iolle  so  a  burst  of 
tunnel  world  about 
exi'ellent  melotly  o 
(iiitliurst  of  joyoua 
th.-  G.-irde  Republi, 
wi-ll,    III  I  hough    uo' 


^^H 

^^H 

^T                  A  PICTUHESQUE  SCENE.                SO-T 

^■rts  Bome  weird  eclioes  were  awakened.     The 

^Hpd  waa  on  a  barge  Boine  distance  ahead  of 

^^  and  when  all  of  iis  had  embarked  it  led  the 

wiiy.      Kach  iKMit  was  towed  agains^t   the  slow 

airrent    by    ten     men    wearing   white   cauvas 

^^kuises  arid  overalls,  who  walked  at  a  brisk 

^^ke  along  the  l«uik«.     When  we  reached  the 

^Hltation  "  under  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  we 

^5*  out  of  the  Iwatfl  and  clambered  on  to  cai-s 

that  mil  into  another  sewer.     This  sewer  was 

^^eneHth  the  Kiie  de  Rivoli,  and  aa  we  ascended 

re  cameevfrj*  now  and  then  to  still  BUialler 

bal  at  the  entrance  to  each    of  which  was  a 

ne — Rne  Caml)on,   Rue  de  la  Paix,  etc, — 

duplicate  of  that  of  the  streets  under  which 

Bae  Mwers  pasc-d.     The  collector  of  the  Rue 

Rivoli  was  not  only  as  brilliuntly  illumi- 

led  as  the  tirst  oiio  eutered,  butejich  of  these 

■ller    comlnita    were    hung  Avith    colourwl 

bts.     The  effect   was  ijuite  picturestjue,  e»- 

nally  so  at  points  where  cascailes  of  water 

ro    flowing  down    fmm    the    stn-ct*   aliove 

Du^rh  the  grat(.il  inlets.     And  meanwhile  all 

da  of  garbage  and  refuse  waH  floating  in  thi' 

dc  water  under  us,  but  oo  well  ventilated 

t  these  subterranean  galleriea  that  no  dlau- 

irM-iiriiiL^fi.rtlii<ini.I.'iu..:'. 
to,.,  iiMnv„v,TtIi,.  ].l.-„-.-  u; 
nated,  and  here  a  baiKjut^t 
number  of  small  tables  was 
coffee,  cigars,  and  fine  liqu« 
sist-ed  mainly  of  cooked  ' 
potatoea,  peas,  and  beans,  ■> 
grown  at  Gennevilliers,  c 
which,  until  it  had  beeu  ri 
waters  from  the  Pans  »e 
waste.  Then,  when  we  ha* 
cigars  were  lighted,  ^ve  got 
and  bade  good-bye  to  the  P 
Now  our  course 'ran  under 
bastopol  and  the  Bouleva 
until  finally  we  came  to  a  j 
w;iy  station  known  as  the  ' 
tin'rc,  ahnofit  in  front  of  thi 
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I 

^^pOKDi,  we  had  travelleil  for  at  least  five 
^^■es  in  the  gitllerieN  of  the  Paris  h/outs. 
^^■Od  another  occii»iun,  tht^  writer  went  down 
^Wlo  tbo  aewc-rs  disguised  as  a  workman  em- 
ployed by  the  city,  wearing  a  large  pair  of  rub- 
ber Intot*,  some  old  cotton  trousers  and  awhile 
k*,  and  can-ying  a  rather  heavy  lantern. 
luld  have  Infen  lost  without  our  lant**mK, 
I  0[)euiiig8  connected  with  the  gutters 
rve  let  in  hut  a  feeble  glimmer,  and  even 
pth  lighted  lauqw  our  way  was  rather  dim. 
9  ledge  or  sidewalk  is  safe  enough,  but  we 
I  to  look  out  and  not  hit  our  heads  against 
i  pip*"«,  es|)ecially  the  \vati'r  mains  of  which 
s  »re  nearly  always  two.  One  of  these  is 
'  the  water  of  the  ri%'er  Seine,  the  other  \s 
e  conduit  of  pure  water  from  distant  streams 
1  springs  that  serves  for  household  purposes. 
tiernlly  the  Seine  water  is  used  only  for 
M!t  sprinkling,  for  washing  the  street  pave- 
nt»,  for  supplying  the  many  fountains  and 
iabliabmetitM  where  steam  is  used  ;  but  some- 
I,  when  the  season  is  excessively  dry,  there 
t  enough  jmre  wat(<r  and  then  the  St'ine 
»ter  is  turned  on  ti-ni]>onirily.  It  is  full  of 
ms,  but  when  Itoih-d  and  Hlteivd,  Is  as 
iltby  and  whule:9ome  oa  nved  be.     Gas  niaiiw 
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are  never  placed  in  Paris  sewera,  Aad  I 
several  reasons  for  this.  The  one  giv« 
public  is  that  the  rusting  and  leakiDgWi 
der  access  to  them  both  dliKcult  »im1 
ous.  The  real  reason,  however,  Has  il 
of  Communism.  In  cai»e  of  a  "  Eevoli 
uprising,  the  Communists  would  in  i 
bility  be  in  possession  of  some  locality 
have  access  to  the  aewers.  It  would  Dd 
cult  for  them  to  descend  into  the  aff 
blow  up  the  gas  mains. 

Cai-ryiug  our  share  of  light,  we  vra 
subterranean  place  of  existence  of  i 
workmen  during  four  hours  of  time,  a 
a  single  miuute  were  we  tnooaveoienoe 
least.  Now  and  then  we  heard  a  ttharp 
noise  overhead  which  made  ns  start,  i 
del',  at  first,  whitt  it  wa**,  hut  the 
explaiued  the  sound  as  that  of  a  pnuunu 
sage  on  its  hurrying  way  to  or  from  s 
or  telegraph  office.  Now  and  then  wo 
oui-selvesin  the  "land of  rats,"  formulli 
rodents  were  cornered  at  the  i-itn-a 
short  gallorj',  whence  they  escaped  by 
over  our  feet  and  into  other  sewew. 
all  this  time  we  (icRfived  no  had  i^ni 
the  ivatef  was  dark  and  greasy.     So  cl 


ALL  THOnOUGHLT  VENTILATED.      3<>; 

t  avvien  kept,  and  so  thoroughlv  ventilated, 

t  the  mortality'  araoag  tlie  tboiuand  ^vorknieu 

I  spend  most  of  their  iires  in  them  h  about 

tauue   OS    tliat  o(   tho   esine    ntiniher  who 

lOW  tnidirtt  above  gi-ound.     Many   of    these 

«  are  old  men  who  have  never  done  any 

r  kind  of  work  ;  they  labour  in  the  sewers 

1  they  die  of  old  age  or  are  pensioned  off. 

uringthecliolera  vbtitation  to  Pari.*,  in  1884, 

B  of  tbo  niue  hundred  and  odd  ttewer  work- 

,  a   percentage  in  excess  of  the  deAth» 

King  the  gt>nfnil  |io|m1atioii,  but  thiH  w  the 

exception.     TlnTe  ia,  however,  reason  to 

i  the  claim  that  thoa«  who  work  down  in  the 

I  Mwcrs  are  more  h«ahhy,  or  longer  livwl 

other   latfourers.    -Ne-ariy  always   under 

rth,  and  working  under  conditiunH  which 

liuly  are  at  the  best  ununited  to  excellent 

,  these  men  would  naturally  bo  pxposeii 

t  rbeunuitiMn,  sciatica,  typhiu,  injury  of   the 

tive  organs,  lung  troubles,  asphyxia  from 

DiiM  of  (tewer  giia,  i-tc     There  art'  niinier- 

1  other  contingencies  to  be  eonmdern-d,  also 

i  furu  feet  and  legNcatim-d  ))y  the  !>oot«  which 

1  must  wear.     They  have  wat<"r  in  their 

»  nearly  all  the  time  they  arc  below ;  thii> 

I  the  ikiu  of  their  fe«t  ho  that  it  tuIm 
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off  easily  and  the 
imagined.  Their  i 
bly  fatiguing,  coni 
houre,  for  the  lain 
"  knock  off  "  at  noi 
11  bite  to  eat  is  c 
minutes.  Tlie  tiiu( 
fore  maximum,  but 
mum,  ranging  from 
f  01'  the  beginners  (sd 
liirs  for  the  experie] 
Undoubtedly  th 
mental,  but  for  ths 
ivay  of  stonework 
monumental ;  whet 
ijuays,  fountains,  » 
Masonry  ia  laid  in  e 
for  the  present  or 
HL'wers  constructed 
nineteenth  century 
character,  although 
to  present  requlrei 
itiid  narrow  to  be  cc 
"ic-iigned  with  a  vi 
and  kept  perfectly  ■ 
only    to    the   great 


nn-dii 


but  t 
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Hibrting  a  private  Iiotwe  with  the  main  nomluit 

E    iof  the  street.     A  man  must  be  able  to  stand 

f     erect,  in  them,  nmst  have   room  to  move  freely 

mud  suftk-ieut  spa^e  to  uumipulatu  hi»  tools  or 

nuwhincr)'  Mrithontinoonvcnienoe.     When  thero 

is  not  w«t*?r  enough  in  thn   st-wcre  to  jwrmit  of 

r  being  easily  cleaii8«?ti  water  i&  introduced 

the    Canal    Saint    Martin,  or,  in    places 

IBcuIt  to  ri'ftcli,  is  drawn  from  hydrants  con- 

f  with  ihn  t^Tval  supply  from  the  Seine. 

s  are  uwd  to  .itop  the  Jluw  and  force  for* 

1  the  deposit,  whether  of  sand  or  or»Uniiry 

irage,  some  of  wliich  are  simply  held  in  tlio 

",  otheni  attached  to  n  oort  of  whe»!lbarro\v 

liile  the  larger  are  manipulated  by  means  of 

Ata  and  airtu  a«  aln-aily  deserihed. 

It  ha%'ing  Ix'en  found  ditficult  or  nlnmst  ini- 

mible  to  fonre  all  the  aand  and  iiewage  for- 

1  by  mean.s  of  the  gattM^nrs  and  gnt^^^lxtata 

I  Lbe  point  where  the  great  newem  empty  into 

fl  Seine,  it  htm  l>een  foutul  nea-wsary  to  con- 

llct  at  iTertain  {winld  two  parallel   iMisinK  to' 

t  in  removing  tlie  extvss  which  arcumulal*^ 

illy    tui   it    i»  forct*d    down    stream.     To 

[»id  the  m-oessity  of  tran«porti»g  lliiii  offeMwlvy 

latter  through  the  stn-e>ts,  th4<M«!  l>iwtn<«  bnvo 

[liiierally  constructed  near  the  Seine  or 


I  betta» 


tlie  Canal  Saint  jVIartin,  whence  it  can  beti 
ferred  ilirectly  to  boats.      If  taken  froenti 
at  a  distance    from    the    river,  it  is  pin 
dumping-ears  that  can  be  run  to  the  { 
embarkation  on  the  rails  which  ncire  I 

gate-boats.  

The  freshets  to  which  the  Seine  i«  iiahW**' 

a  gi-eat  inconvenience  to  the  sewers,  if  thej"!" 

abnormal     One  that  occurred  in  18S2  lwp> 

I  the  fifteenth  of  November  and  Ia»t«rd  till  ib» 

eighteenth  of  Januarj'- — more  than  twtniwrtii 

'  Thia  half  filled  the  channel  portion  of  book'*' 

,  the    great    8evvei*s — the   part    called  eniutlet-- 

with  sand,  on  which  was    depo^it^fd  a  UtH'  ^ 

r  mud  that  covered  the  sidewalk)*  of  the  sewtn 

[  to  a  depth  of  from  eight  to  sixt^-'eu  incheft.    h 

I  took   two     mouths     to   remove    this    (l<?p>ML 

I  Neai-ly  all  the  great  eollectoi-a  siiflFcrvd  ml  At 

\  same  time,  but  especially  those  near  lh«  I 

[  while  fifty  miles  of  smaller  aewera  were  I 

or  less  encumbered 

To  prevent  the  damage  cauHeil  by  frv^b* 

Was  proposed  to  close  the  openiugM  which  ailnul 

the  watera  of  the  Seine.      If  therv  was  u«iiil.'' 

,  too  much  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cwirw 

\  of  the  great  collecting  Hewers,  in  their  uppr 

'  part    there  was  hardly  enough  to  keep 
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This  was  always  tnie  of  the  St.  Denis 
tor,  wliich  it  wns  projtosed  to  esteud  ho  as 
e  a  part  of  the  excess  of  tliiit  of  the  Hill- 
To  facilitatu  the  deatiing  of  the  sewei-s 
thought  desimWe  l»y  the  eiifjiueera  that 
roira  of  clean  wat<?r  should  be  constructed 
placeM  whyre  tliH  Htatt^  of  the  sewers  seems 
iid  thia  relief.  The  number  that  they 
fixed  on  as  iipce««ary  is  nearly  three  thou- 
Thcre  i*  always  difHeuly  in  keeping 
the  sraaller  newers  whioh  receivti  only  the 
Ige  of  a  few  houses.  F'urtitnately  In  this 
there  ia  not  much  to  n'move,  and  if  a 
Bkt  has  been  introduced  into  the  Hewer  it 
rient.  A  ftewer  that  ha^  a  Kniall  natural 
a  flowing  through  it,  needs  Ivsa  attention. 
ne  rAxert  the  water  from  one  sewer,  which 
1  ample  »<upp]y,  may  Iw  turned  into  thu 
'  pnrt  of  another.  In  othei-s  a  gatv  or 
oh*tructiun  may  \te  uned  for  storing  up 
^Inr  flow  until  there  is  enough  tucleunsa 
egldar  sewer  for  nonie  tliNtanee  Indow. 
fcl  of  the  gntes  in  une,  either  nlUiehed  to 
rboalH,  are  capably  of  retaining  one  hun- 
iliic  metres  of  waU'r  each,  which  aw  Iw 
Dwing  at  a  given  ntoroeut  In  this  cone 
U  a  didienlty,  thu  sewage  accumulating 
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to  a  certaia  ea 

by  the  tempor 
eers  have  mat 
tioDS  on  the  i 
sewers,  the  m, 
The  trouble  an 
of  sand  makes 
sible  should  fin 
As  far  aa  th( 
asphalt  pavem 
blocks,  which  ai 
When  the  Av 
paved  with  st 
year  from  the  i 
cubic  metres  of 
with  wood,  the 
exceeds  one  hi 
To  diminish  th 
the  sewers  rectt 
placed  iminediii 
curbstones  by  ^ 
street.  These  i 
the  water  to  pa 
vals  by  the  nii 
ousto  thesubur 
safe  to  leave  th 
out   takiiii'  certi 
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is  of  their  t)eiDg  flcxxlt^d  by  n  midden 
ID  wliicb  cane  the  sidewalks  would  be 
covered,  and  the  water,  jK^rhaps,  nearly 
(•ewer.     To  avoid  accidents,  watehmt-n 
at  intervals  at  the  inanholeH  to  warn 
ittMnnulcM.     Similar  prt^cautiunH  are  taken 
.mer  on  the  days  wlien  the  route  between 
iaUeleine  and  the  Platw  du  Cli&t«1et,  by 
ilu  Kivoli,  ttt  given  np  to  excuittionititM. 
ire  passing  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
oomer  of  the  Tiiilerie«  Garden,  may  have 
a  man  on  guard  at  a  subtun-aueiui  stair- 
It  in  the  junction  of  the  Kiie  Iloyaleand 
'.xw  de  Rivoli,  whera  the  changt!  in  made 
i[i  cars  to  boatM,  or  vice  versa,  and,  if  any- 
._'    sjiecially    unf^xptnited    happens,    either 
••  or  undwr  ground,  rueiiaiirt's  may  be  taken 
■i-et  the  emergency. 
i'liH  «wt  of  evury  branch  of  the  Remce  is 
ilatt'd    by  the  engineers    with    Hcrupulotw 
■titude,     A  gat^vboat  iH  said  to  cost  in  the 
■■•lit  wiUectors  forty  wntsan  hmir.     In  lhi«f«' 
•'-amdary  imjtortance,  thirty  cents  an  hour. 
MjMtid  of  gate-txMttrt  and  gate-carM  varies 
•rdiDg  to  the  acctinnitation  of  sand  and  avw- 
Id    lite   AHIiiJ)reM  cotli.*ctor  ibt>    co«t    per 
It^r  it*  e«tiniated  nt  (iflei'ii  dotlarf.     The 


cost  for  the  same  dtstauce  in  tbosa  ' 
boats  a  little  smaller  and  in  those  th*t  eajk* 
gate-cai-3  is  from  five  to  six  liollara.  Kegitifci, 
from  the  stand|x>iDt  of  f]uantit_v,  it  civui 
Asnieres  collector  tweuty-one  c^ntslop 
cubic  ni^tre  of  sauU  one  kiloiDt'ter,  in  tht 
ceau  collector,  eight  cents ;  in  the  ■ 
that  follow  the  bauks  of  the  Seiue,  forty  « 
and  in  those  which  have  gate-cars  neaxiy 
tlmea  that  sum. 

Tlie  more  perfect  the  channel  (cunOU)* 
sewer,  that  is,  the  trench  at  the  bottom  < 
gftUeiT,  to  ^^•llitfh  the  wat«?r  is  onlinarily 
fined,  the  more  easily  it  is  kept  cliwn; 
the  sand  and  sewage  do  not  tuvtily  attadi  I 
selves  to  the  bottom  and  sides.  Sand  i^  J 
ited  io  gT'eater  or  less  quantities  nwonl 
the  velooity  of  the  current.  To  entirely 
vent  its  deposit  a  velocity  of  one  metra 
second  is  deemed  necessary'.  A  bank  ol 
travels  down  a  sewer  verj'  slowlv. 
at  the  Rue  du  Fauhourg  du  Temple  it  t 
ten  days  for  it  to  reach  the  vVsniirvs  niQ 
by  gate-ears  and  thirty  more  to  (ruverw  it 
maiiiing  (]ir<tance  from  that  |K)int  to  wbrR  tV 
collector  emptit's  into  the  Seine.  The  fUtin 
distance  is  from  seven    (o  eight 
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^M       EAR] 

^fwmtt    all    the  interveniug   hcl-idu illations  oi'c 
^oarried  ou  with  it. 

If  I  were  writing  a  history  of  the  aewerage 
of  Paris  iuHtcatl  uf  a  dcscnptioii  of  that  systi'iii 
as  it  now  is  I  should  of  coui-sf  fetjl  comjH'lU'd 
to  giv«  quotatioti.i  from  dusty  ohl  diK-nnieiits, 
And  make  diitjilay  of  gathered  up  ollieial  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  That  U  not  neces* 
Mr\',  how(^ver,  and  we  may  only  briefly  make 
mention  of  the  many  ctmtiiries  which  have 
■Ireiuly  gone  something  in  this  way.  So  long 
;  tilt!  city  wan  only  surrounded  liy  fortlfira- 
I  on  the  South  the  watt-r  from  the  Pim- 
nrg  St.  Genuain  followed  the  incHnatioiiH  of 
J  ground  to  tile  Hiivre.  WlieU  tlie  city  wa« 
ntirely  sun-ouiided  by  a  ditch,  in  lUrtG,  under 
;  John,  the  water  from  the  winie  locality 
H  eomlurte<l  into  the  dltdi  atul  fell  into  the 
below  the  Paloitt  ib-n  Arijrt.  The  city 
I  then  small,  and  the  place  whexe  the  Seine 
eived  the  tlrainage  of  the  left  l>ank  8i>oken 
f  waa  op[KMite  the  Tiiih-He^  On  the  other 
'.  more  [wpulou'*  t*ide  of  the  city,  the  water 
ling  from  the  Butte  Montmartre,  the  must 
mderable  vtevntion  in  PariK,  and  fmni  the 
n  of  the  hitU  extending  roim<t  the  North 
1  Northeaati-m  mdett  of  the  city,  fell  into  a 


srMVr    r.nvn-.I     i,i      P:u\ 

ward,  perpendicular,  i 
still  open,  and,  as  the 
they  were  exceedingly  o 
passing  near  the  Palace 
occupied  wbat  ia  now  i 
tween  the  Place  Roys 
Louis  XII,  who  occup 
plained  of  the  odours,  I 
plained,  nothing  was  don 
His  successor,  Francois  I, 
nearness  of  the  open  sew* 
the  Tuileries  a  quarter  oi 
the  Seine. 

Tilings  remained  in  thit 
hundred  yeai-3  when  the  e 
covered  bv  Francis  Miron 
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I  hundred  and  fortr-two  fwt,  wkidi  wia 
•bonlT  kftifnrmnl  to  twmitT-foar 
•even  hundr^  aod  Iwentr  feet,  or 
Aj  five  miteK.  Tb«  sew^r  that  iodowd  the 
nilmontaut  om^k  wss  not  entii^lr  dosed 
il  1740.  tiutlt-n  or  drains  weiv  etill  to  be 
u  in  Paris  tiftr  years  aeo  in  the  middle  of 
vtrvet.  There  wtrp  few  d)ang»  in  tlie 
•en  darine^  the  lant  half  of  the  ei^teenth 
tiiry.  At  th«  l)*-;;!!!!!!!!?  of  th*"  nineteenth 
tury  about  ten  luili.'^  hail  ttet'o  cwen^,  an 
ire^ate  which  wils  increa^-d  to  tw«-nty  miles 
laSa.     In  IS:»G  there  were  over  one  hundred 

String  the  RerohttioD  siul  the  e&rlv  yean 
the  reiifti  of  Najmleon,  the  ttewers  Wern  al- 
■t  fw^tten  an<l  WHue  of  them  beoame  bo 
sd  up  as  to  l>e  un*-n-io>-itt)l<\  When  Napo 
n  readied  VarU  in  ISilti  the  S«<cretary  of  th« 
erior  iuformeil  him  thiit  h  man  name«l  Brun«> 
n  badviHite'l  thf  rniio«-nii  M-wer  (Kue  VeillA 
Temph),  which  had  Uen  covered  in  1650, 
1  altw  the  great  collector.  Menilmontotit, 
dted  ID  17(0.  The  (■.Ti>h»nilioii,  which  w«« 
lly  that  of  Ml  unknown  worhl,  was  aecom- 
tbtMl  in  l\\*t  ftuH-  of  many  dnii^m,  of  iixphyx- 
lon,  of    ln'ing  Mnother^^l  in    filth,  of    U^ing 
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with    the    Wat«r  Department.      The 

I  have  a  way  of  referring  to  all  large  ap- 

KlAtioDs,    whether  National  or  Slunicipal, 

I  dattM  d*^  utiilions  ;  but  they  do  not  com- 

I  on  a<vount  of  the  size  of  these  budgets  so 

I  the  ex[)enfu;  is  legiHniate, 

In  another  part  of  underground  Fans  there 

I  twriee  as  many  human  skulls  collected  in 

TerieM  art  there  are  human  sonU  in  the  capital 

itBelf.     There  arc  mih-sand  mile*  of  these  cata- 

nbfi,  and  the  Inines  of  millions  of  persons  are 

^them.     These  »u))terranean  galleries  used  to 

I  rock  quarrieit  and  time  wa»  when  they  were 

I  th«  suburbs.     The  city  grew,  suburbs  were 

nit  over  impercjejitibly,  and  nmch  of  what  is 

r  within  the  anoient  limits  is  really  wanting 

I  solid  foundation.     In  1785  the  city  ccmoter- 

•  were  so  full  it  wa»  HUggestcd  the  mouldering 

I  should  be  removed  to  the  old  <|uarries, 

cially  from  the  cemeterj'  of  the  Church  nf 

)  InnocentH.     During  more  than  Hve  centur- 

bthis  eemetery  was  the  burial  gi-oimd  of  the 

rnerrial  clajweH,  who  inhabittHi  the  cvntral 

of   the   capital      In  mimmer   it   was 

unhealthy,    owing   to    the    putrid    exhalations 

whieh  emanated  therefrom  and  formed  the  g«nn 

of  epidemi«')4,  whiln  the  ground  had  become  mi 
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thoroughly  impregnated  with  otMpsea  tki 
waa  soft,  unctuous  and  pulpy  with<l««iipl 
matter.  Before  that,  however,  vast  qoMl 
of  bones  had  been  trausported  to  an  op«l 
where  there  were  stores  in  ~whU-b  perfi 
and  the  latest  fashions  were  iwld,  and  w^ 
when  dusk  began  to  fall,  fop«  and  <1m 
went  to  flirt  over  the  counter  %riLh  shop 
When  this  place  was  eloneil  bv  the  deffl 
the  Convention  of  1793,  more  than  foam 
corpses  were  inteiTed  tinder  it*  sod.  Sa 
portion  of  the  ground  was  ntlotted  for  \ 
purposes,  the  work  of  digitring  up  cofl 
nienced,  and  within  less  thau  t^vo  vearsi 
lion  skeletons  were  removed  to  the  cat* 

But  the  cemetery  itself  wa*(  far  inai 
by  this  wholesale  exhumation,  and,  i 
when  the  municipality  resolved  to  huiM 
present  centrnl  markets,  tumbriht  we»  fille« 
week  after  week  with  the  bones  of  tb«  J 
Crowds  used  to  congregate  dailv  to  wito« 
odd  sight  of  skeletons  l>eiug  dug-  upj 
thousands,  and  many  valuableft  w<"re  F 
to  light  which  went  to  unrirh  the  Ma 
the  Louvre  and  Cluny,  also  the  Artill^ 
seum  at  the  InvalideJi.  But  althoujg 
sands  of  skeletons  were  then  unearthw 
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d  has  by  no  means  restored  all  its  dead, 
ideracatli,  and  in  nmuy  cflliii's,  Ixitwfien 

ae  de  liivoli  aiul  the  Uue  Montniartre 
aru  still  to   be   fuimd  without  digging 

■1860  a  large  grave  for  two  thousand 
B  wofl  being  dug  near  the  struvt  f>f  La 
rie  when  the  hou-iiBH  of  thnt  street  nearly 
»d  down  and  ]Hibliu  health  mifff-red.  It 
len  decided  U>  suppress  the  old  cemeteries 
imsfer  the  numerous  boncf^  that  they  con- 
to  the  fonuiken  (juurrieM  Kituated  under 
un  of  Montwiuris,  and  thvm  8oon  took 
rank  of  an  underground  necropolis. 
remoTul  of  the  rttniainii  continued  dur> 
teen  months,  and  the  bones  which  now 
he  heaps  nf  these  (piarrien  are  reckoned 
irnu'Utiug  u>)Out  six  niilliou  boclien  It 
I  original  jtlan  that  the  bonofi  should  be 
in  regular  rows,  with  appropriate  in- 
na,  serving  aa  le^Monti,  to  (he  living. 
idlx — thcr^  are  more  than  tlve  million  by 
count — ore  platvd  in  ctinjunclion  with 
and  arm  Itone^  in  n  nuuiner  that  hiw  a 
5  appearance.  The  different  partJt  of 
acMinbd  are  named,  with  ctrange  iun>n* 
^   uitw   the   purport    of   the    ioscriplion 


I 


which  was  placed  there,  or  from  tbe  t 
its  author.  VirgiJ,  Ovid  and  Auat 
each  their  crj^ts,  as  ■well  as  the  prophi 
miah  and  Ezt-kiel,  wliiJe  Hen-e_v,  the  a 
"Meditations,"  takes  his  place  with  ] 
Malesherbes  and  Jeau  Jacijaes  RauseeM. 

A  journey  throayli  thej«e  catat-ombs  Uk 
several  houra  ;  it  is  very  tedious  and  the  dM 
cold  air  is  often  attended  with  nnwboleMl 
effects.  Not  a  few  travellers  have  aftenm 
suffered  fiom  rheumatisms  and  con|rhs  wtt 
they  had  brought  up  with' them  frointhoMgj 
sum  beds  called  catacombs,  which  noweooh 
all  the  visible  remains  of  human  creatomtl 
have  filled  the  burial  places  within  Pamfi 
least  a  thousand  years.  These  vidiis  1 
diu'iug  the  First  Krapire  tuxd  they  barej 
since  continued.  The  principal  enu 
near  the  Gate  d'Eufer,  and  be/ore 
threshold  of  a  heavy  door  that  Ita 
naiTOM'  aud  slipjwry  staircase  every  viJ 
ceives  a  candle,  which  he  or  she  bold*  f 
hand  during  the  exploration.  A  kee]Kir  c 
those  who  go  in,  aud  after  having  dewend 
al>out  one  liumb-ed  feet  uuder^TOund 
low  in  Indian  tile  the  guide,  who  jKiInts^ 
ciu'ious    arraiigementH,    while  city    en 
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^  the  ranks  so  aa  to  prevent  any  oue  gutting 
I  the  several  labyrinths;  however,  arrow- 
i  an  extra  precaution,  are  ])aiute(l  on 
ills,  to  show  any  one  who  may  happen  to 
Itray  how  to  regain  his  way,  while  heavy 
I  bar  the  avenues  leading  to  daugeroua 
ghfan>s. 

r  Uiu  entrance    the  path  is  narrow  for  a 

lerable  distance,  but  afterwards  ouo  entom 

i    spacions  rtreets,  all    marked   «'ith 

*  in  the  city  alwve,  so  that  the  place 

BBome  meaaure  the  appeaiauce  of  a  town 

Slowed  up  in  the  earth.     The  general  height 

he  roof  iii   abimt  uiiie  or  ten  feet,  but  in 

I  fwrts  it  is  not  K-ss  than  thirty.     Under 

\a  and  under  many  of  the  sttvetn  the 

i  to  be  tolerably  wl-II   meoured  by   iin- 

3  stones  set  in  mortar  and  forming  pillars; 

lier  partM  where    there  are   ouly  gardens 

,  it  is  totally  unsupportetl  for  considerablB 

noes,  the  ro<)f  l»ein|ii;    level,  or  a  plain  piece 

ick.     It  U(«.-J  to  W  the  custom,  after  visi- 

walked    alHMit    two   niile«.    to  show 

I  into  a  kind  of  saloon  cut  out  of  a  rock, 

lid  to  be  exactly  under  the  Church  of  St. 

«s.     Tliis  retreat  whm  occasionally  illunii- 

,  and  contained  rvpretten  tat  ions  in  minin* 
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tare  of  tlie  fortifications,  with  cannooatfd 
fire,  etc  It  is  like  enteriog  tbe  Pibo 
Death,  for  all  arouud  the  walls  are  irni 
arms  and  leg^,  and  skulls,  of  comw,  V«3 
along,  one  notices  several  inscaiptioM,  Mi 
very  poor  Latin,  aa  for  inBtance;  "Hm 
metas  requiesciint,  beaten  spem  cipertn 
Further  on  some  whimsical  iuJiviiioal  Im 
up :  "  Un  homme  dans  la  toraI>e  ««t  toil 
au  port,"  and  by  the  light  of  bis  caodll 
reads  again,  "Tombeau  de  Gilbert,"  tlwi 
is  not  his  (omb  at  all ;  it  ia  only  the  namffj 
to  a  pillar  that  auppoi-ts  tbe  stn-et  abora. 
other  column  is  called  the  "  Obelisk,"  all 
the  "Sepulchral  Lamp,"  a  third  the  "! 
of  Clementine  Nig-hts,"  in  Bourtntr  fll 
Italian  ]K>em. 

In  1814,  when  the  AuHtrian  Emperor  vi 
the  fataoombe  in  order  to  make  sure  that' 
was  no  powder  concealed  in  them,  h*'  - 
long  time  before  another  pillar  ou  wlii 
19  an  inscription    to  the  effect  that  so 
had  better  lay  to  heart  the  fact  that  1 
shepherds  are  made  of  the  aanie  c 
There  was  one  corner  which  product 
found  impression  ou  me,  that   i>art  ^ 
i-eceived    the  dead  who   perished 
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.  nvil  tli-^'MH-iis.     I  stoml  I'.tr  .1   slioi't  time  l)cfore 

3* tumulus  Ijeariiigthfsf  iuscriptioiia :  "Combat 

-  &  la  nianufactur«  de  ReveilloD,  fauboui^  St 

Antoiue,  2R  Avril,  1781)";  "Victimesdu   10 

^_  Aout,    1792";  "C'mubat  au  ch&teau  dea  Tai- 

s(xi.r)."  A  littli!  farther  OD  is  a  small  chapel, 

1  altAi',  on  which  is  writteD :  "  Dies  mani- 

idTiiiiOjdiebtiMlI.  et  [II.  Septembris,  1782; 

iae  tructdntoriiiiii ";     and  there  lie  the 

us  of  the  victims  of  the  massacres  of  Sep- 

nber,  1792.     Mo»t  of  those  decapitiited  diir- 

the     Reign    of  Trtror    rest    clscwlu-ri'. 

aton,  RolK-Npit'TTp,  Si,  Just,  Lea  (nrondins, 

lellc  Roliiml,  11  lid    many  othcr«  sleep 

I  the  cemetery  of  thf  Madeleine,  wln-ie  Louis 

VI  aild  Marie  Antuint^tte  once  restttl. 

All  Eho*<}  «ho  (liiriiit.'  many  centuiifs  lived 

ID  Paris,  irom  th«-  tiiiu'  <.f  the  Capet.s  to  Valois, 

from  Valoisto  Bimil.uiH,  from  Bourbons  down 

toBouapartfrt— b.>',"^':irs  iiiui  grand  lords,  Cath- 

oUc»  and  Huguenot--,  Li^a^'uen*  and  Royalists — 

all,  or  moat  of  them,  are  now  in  therte  catacombs. 

AH  thow  l)onf«  nuiged  along  the  walls  were  once 

animattnl  with  the  elt-rtrlo  current  of  life;  they 

once  were    beings   whn  laughed,    wept,  loved 

and    were    being    lov.<l.       In    that    confused 

equality  Mert>vinginn  kings  keep  eternal  ulenoe 


r 
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by  the  side  of  criminals  executtNi  on  i 
dii  la  Grfeve ;  there  French  moDiirchs  s 
ing  their  process  of  decay  among  the  le< 
the  Cour  des  Miracles,  or  of  the  two  ik 
put  to  death  on  the  day  of  St  BurtW 
But  the  level  of  eternity  wishes  for  sdl 
than  that,  aud  riba,  vertebrae,  sterm  am 
bones  are  forever  beiiij^  hea|>L'd  and  p 
more  or  less  cubical  nia^iites  called  "  bow 
that  have  facades  niade  of  akulU  selectt 
those  wliieh  are  best  preserved.  Theie 
one  of  the  old  Fi-ench  fmnilies  but  1 
some  relatives  in  these  catacomlwi,  l(-ii 
there  among  an  innumerable  crowd  ofl 
humble  and  the  mast  famous. 

For  some  years  past  the  authorities  hai 
to  prevent  bones  froni  different  i 
mixed  up  and  confused,  and  stone  iJ 
indicate  that  this  mass  came  from  Pie 
Lafayette  lies;  this  other  from  the  Co 
Convent;  that  other  from  the  uuu-ktft 
Innocents,  etc.  A  tombstone,  the  onhfa 
be  found  among  so  many  thouiuiiidsifl 
of  more  urgent  interest,  ifiset  up  to  infl 
tot's  in  prose  and  poetry  that  it  covem  tlM 
of  Framboise  Gellain  wife  of  Legros,  d 
aseisted  Latud«   to  etKaj>e   from 


.  souMi 
>ne  i^M 
iPiejl 
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Hptp   i>i   tin-  ]ivnvwioiiniy  altav  wln'R'  at   Iciist 

uu»?  11  }('iir  uni.-^"  \i  said  for  mauy  trespasses. 

That  enormous  pile  of  bones,  the  top  of  which 

I  the  vaiilt('<l  roof,  came  from  the  graves 

J  the  Rue  de  In  Ti>mbe  Issoira,  and  so  on. 

■In  thetie  pitsait-  thehuraini  icniaiiis  that  were 

ned    when    <Hg^Dg     fuinidatioim  iti  8U[V 

I  cemeteries  i>r  when  niiikiiig  new  streets 

,  PariB.     Men    heaped   thciii  into  carts,  and 

lien  thwK!  Wen-  full  pushed  tlicm  to  the  empty 

I  that  vii-Tv  «till  waitiiij,'  to  receive  tlieir 

fbourrageH."     Himes  evenwiitTP  and  iiwci-ij)- 

08  ahw).     Thi-  aspect  is  nut  varied,  the  pi<v 

que  in  exhausted;  we  w  imtiiing  Imtone 

ling,  the    boiH's  of  human    bodies.     After  a 

r  minutes  in  tliOHLi  subtenaiu-an  pNi4sageH  curi- 

^odty  findii  itself  more  than  satisHed.      It  in  one 

of    those  plac'N  w  liere  everyone  wishes  to  go 

and  to  whiili  Ti.-lii.ily  ever  wants  to  return, 

Htill  there  is  an  important  reflection  to  be 
got  out  of  the  walls  and  Imtth-mentH  of  skulls 
and  croHsboiies  of  tliis  Muliternineim  dead  city, 
Ita  grim  visat^es  of  mortality  »uiri;e-t  i.i  us 
what  a  momentary  space  is  the  life  of  man,  be- 
tween the  eternity  of  the  pttnt  and  of  the  iin- 
kno^vn  future.  Where  are  the  spirits,  the  soub 
that  once  animated  alt  those  raillions  t.f  human 
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K,  Parisians  never  deprive  tliem»elvi*a  of 
i^js;  but  in  the  rich  (juarU'rs  tlio  average 
birthmte  is  qiilto  small.  Paris  is  a  great  town 
ior  Vt-bicli-M.  Tliere  are  ahout  seven  liuudrfj 
nibuses  wliiclt  do  a  di)«taiiec  annually  of 
two  thousand  times  around  the  glolw. 
lioii«'»i  for  thin  K'f?"''*'*'  j<>'n'nt'y  immlier 
I  tboUMand.  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
I  btlt  few  atn^et  cam  and  yet  they  carry 
nuiJIy  over  eighty  million  pasHengtMn  drawn 
four  thousand  horses.  One  cjd>  company 
i  «x  thousand  uin<t  hundivd  numbc-red  oaba 
le  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  car- 
wit  h  a)>out  eleven  thouiiaud  burseH. 
Eiaro  four  or  five  uiorL- cab  companies  whose 
nbined  stock  of  cabs  ami  nnimaU  alxiut  e<iual 
first  mentione«L  There  art«  innumerable 
mboatn  on  the  river;  one  company  cnmes 
I  million  five  hnitdivd  thousand,  n  necond 
riea  MX  million,  a  thinl  two  million  ]Mis)«en- 
unually.  From  and  to  Parit  thirty-five 
1  leitent,  fifte^m  miltlon  iMwUtl  cards,  and 
I  hundred  million  newspapers  are  bandied 


lierw  are  only  about  eighty-fivo  thmisand 

tlUnjij  houHefl  in    all  Paris;  there  are  over 

humln«d  and   fifty  tliiHuuuid  of   them   in 


London,  and  yet  the  population  of  tbe! 
capital  is  lialf  as  much  as  that  of  the  J 
metropolis,      Thia  apparent  «cardty  of  I 
is  because  most  of  the  buildings  aiv  b 
where  several  families  occupy  a  flingle  I 
ture.     For  instance  the^  eighty-five  t 
houses  are  divided    into  no  fewer  thjutj 
hundred    thousand    apartments  and  \oA 
they  rent  for  from  $(50  per  annum  up  I 
000  per  annum.     Independent  of  State  I 
PaiTsians  pay  over  $3O,OO0,00<t  yearly  il^ 
way  of  octroi  duties.     Octroi  in  sn  extm  | 
which  must  be  paid  on  all  artidiM  of  t 
tion,    building   material,    etc.,    that  < 
cajjitah 

Acconling  to  the  tjix  rolls,  the  rental  «1> 
of  all  the  hoiiaea  amounts  to  tl35,000,0(ttt« 
the  basis  of  four  per  cent,  which  is  IwU. 
be  the  average  j-ield  of  real  estate  inve 
iu  Paris.  Tlie  buiU-up  city  rtjpresent*  a 
value  of  about  $3,500,000,OOil,  %rhich  dow  ■ 
include  the  value  of  public  buildings  <^^ 
and  other  structures  that  have  no  rfOtal  i 
Paris  has  a  Btaiiding  debt  uf  Jl^O(i,f  Kn^'i 
has  to  raise  something  like  lj;65,[Kk),0(>0  i 
ally  to  meet  all  the  rfi|uirenieut4.  AnKJt 
ex|>enaes   are:    iiitere.«t  ou  debt    t22,0( 


telitf^H 
iveslfl 
QtAa'fll 
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blic  in«truction,  $8,000,000;  public  ossist- 
Sto,  or  charity,  $4,500,000;  jK)lice,  $5,000,000; 
^flremeii,  $l,f>00,000;  Bti-t*tx,  $7,000,000;  aew- 
!,  $2,400,000  ;  apprentice  scLooIs,  $1  ,.100,000, 
It  cohIk  ill  tb«  iieigliboiirlKXnl  of  $2,500,- 
}  yearly  to  pave  tlie  streets  of  Pans,  exclu- 
B  of  die  ni(lewallcH,  wliich  are  imiially  paiii 
'  by  the  pro]MTty  ownere.  Kvery  yi'ar  thu 
leping  mid  sprinkling  of  the  streets  of  I*am 
1  tw  niiirh  hh  $l,(J0O,Ot)0.  Theif  is  an  cii- 
Ued  anny  of  four  thoiinami  men  and  women, 
[whom  the  jiieturesque  nanie  of  "Chevaliere 
Ji«  Broom"  in  applied,  who  <lo  thiw  work. 
V^ben  ivcalliiig  the  score  or  woof  yean*  which 
)  writ4T  lived  within  the  wallnof  thu  wonder. 
I  capital,  it  seenwto  hiiiiidmo*»t  like  a  dream, 
■lftrn))i,'e  and  Htntggling  <li-eani  whicli  often 
his  mind  from  its*  preitent  happy  sur- 
indiligH  to  that  pleasant  past  which  began 
Il875  and  ende<l  with  IK95.  But  it  iii  itut 
l«drvam.  I  havo  only  to  open  my  mental 
viMioti  and  guze  aem!*»  the  o<x*an  to  we,  under 
■he  glare  of  bright  suntthiiie,  the  great  city 
■  rrett-liing  ox'er  it^  hillx,  nestling  in  itit  plain,  a 
"i:irveIloiw  and  imiKwing  spwrtaelu.  '*  Voyui 
-il  e-t  grand,  s'il  e^t  Wau,  notre  Parii« !  "  it« 
p<-<»ph-  will  nay  to  you  a.<i  llie  cnpitid  is  [K>iiite<l 


out  from  tlie  heights  of  Saiot  Cloud,  or  1 
tlif  Hill  of  Maftyrdora, 

But  is  it  grand  and  hoautiful  only  hta 
of  its  material  gi-eatnes*,  its  immensitj'  i 
capital — second  of  all  the  world  In  pofHiltf 
first  of  all  in  its  moouiu<^ntj^ — or  becAOMof 
astounding  amount  of  work  accomprB 
within  its  pivcineta,  or  the  uocuiuulaled  rfi 
of  brains  and  nniscles  that  it  represteiit*  (  I 
not  rather  ao  immensity  of  cinfiMtioB  » 
because  of  the  humau  thought  theKin,  a 
vated  as  it  is  nowhere  else  on  earth,  becsoa 
its  intense  life  of  activities,  Iipcatise  of  ita] 
sions,  its  ideas  and  its  beautiexf  So  inten 
is  the  attention  of  mankind  tixed  on  the 
which  Paris  has  ever  taken,  and  will  «rer  I 
ill  the  drama  of  hiatoiy,  Iwfoi-e  PnuK*,  aadl 
fore  all  the  world,  that  more  than  om^!  h»l 
paused  in  this  labour,  almost  impvllrd  tod 
back  from  the  task  <»f  showint^  what  it  ii 
making  it  understood,  (j^^cause  of  iu  iinnu 
j»ast  and  its  woudeiful  presont. 

Ill  fine  weather  or  in  foul  weather,  the  P 
of   to-day  is  suj>erior  in  erery  iwspect  to 
other  capitals.     In  Spring-time,  lu  Siimn 
when  Autumn  comes  Paris  is  ahvavit  l>e 
After  .March  she  Iwglna  to  put  on  hei 
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toiletU'.  After  Juue  lipr  flowi-ra  bloom  m  un- 
bouDded  profusion  and  she  is  adorned  with 
these.  Even  in  ScpteinWr,  when  fields  and 
fon-sU  ai-e  riiigiTig  with  hunting  horns  or  the 
snap  of  guns,  when  vine-growers  are.  harvest- 
ing thfir  grajJfH,  when  thw  fruit  i«  being  gathered 
and  the  long  days  are  Iwginniog  to  shorten 
again,  it  seenw  hh  if  PariH  were  inor-e  lively  than 
ever  before,  tlu^re  iire  so  many  people  to  fill  her 
public  wpiares  and  gardeua  and  boulevards 
irith  their  charming  presence.  Nor  is  Winter 
dwogreeable  aa  elsewhiTe,  fur  the  cold 
Uher  at  Paris  lasts  no  more  than  four  or 
t  Weeks  at  inoNt,  and  the  tteasoa  in  gay  with 
K>ptionii,  and  full  of  knowledge,  with  Bchools 
I  universities. 

Tien  when  Spring  comes  in   there  are  the 

Btua]  art  exhibitionn,  closely  followed  by  liter- 

f  oongressps  or  by  scientific  conference*". 

St  IB  a  gay  capital,  hut  it  ahto  i»  a  nvrioiiti 

pital.     There    are    plenty    of  idlen*    within 

1,  but  theru  are  aim  plenty  of  workers  who 

I  never  tired.     It  ha»  Vx-en  called  a  "  mwleru 

'  Babylon  "  ;  it  is  «  modem  Palmyra  in  ita  wii^ 

dom,  ao  Alexandria  in  itj*  boolu  and  predou# 

parchmenta,  a  Kinevvb  in  its  many  pitataea  ami 

monutnentD,  an  Athens  for  ita  Iearne<l  men  and 
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I  This  curious,  immenge,  unique  city,  in  which 

jlenm  of  the  intellect  is  ever  loHt,  is  equally 

ntive  tu  moral  and  to  plastic  b«uuty.     It 

ixd»  with  an  equal  enthumasra  a  bon  inot, 

.  nolile  a<rt.     It  j^*  the  liviuf^  nnil  tnum> 

nt  demonstration   of  the  axiom   that  the 

iSnd  is  the  right  hand  t«  the  human  heart.     It 

I  eompiiMMionate  for  nil,  bt.-cHU8i-  it  undenttandH 

It   ha*    an    apotheows   for    every   glor}', 

rnw  for  all  talentu,  Hatinfaulion  for  all  appe- 

,  Imltn  for  all  wounda.     It  takes  in  every 

it   imnloits  all    fault.'*.     It   does   even 

*r  (han  that,  for  it  forget» ;  ami  of  all  forms 

don  and  cU-meiicy,  forgetfulness  is  the 

t  complete,  the  mo«t  geneitais.     This  in  the 

on  why  PariH  ia  ecjually  dvar  to  mediocrity 

to  8ui»oriority,  to  the  humlde  and  (o  the 

werful,  to  the  vicioud  and  to  the  virtuoUH,  to 

I  poor  and  to  the  rich. 

1  Paris  each  person  lind-i  what  he  (teeks, 

more.     It  1.1  u  iwdestAl   fur  genius  and 

llent,  an  arena  for  thme  who  are  active  aod 

U^itious.     It  in  a  ilewrt  aW  for  the  dn-amcr, 
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